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^'As the mirror of a heart so full oflove, courage, generosity, and patriotism as that 
of Camoens, The Lnsiad can never fail to please us, whatever place we may assign to it 
in the records of poetical genius.'* — Hall ah. 
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lORIGINAL DEDICATION, 1776.] 



TO THE 

DUKE OF BUCCLEUOH. 



-•o«- 



My Lord, 

The first idea of offering my Lubiad to some distinguished 
personage, inspired the earnest wish, that it might be accepted by the 
illustrious representative of that family under which my father, for 
many years, discharged the duties of a clergyman. 

Both the late Duke of Bucoleugh, and the Earl of Dalkeith, 
distinguished him by particular marks of their favour ; and I must 
have forgotten him, if I could have wished to offer the first Dedica- 
tion of my literary labours to any other than the Duke of Bucoleugh. 

I am, with the greatest respect. 
My Lord, 

Your Grace's most devoted 

And most obedient humble servant, 

WILLIAM JULIUS MICKLE. 
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editor's preface. 

unfortunate, bard of Portugal, I make no apology for 
presenting to the reailer an abstract of his lordship's 
niemoir. Much further information will be fonnd, hofr- 
ever, in an able article contained in No. 53 of the Quarterly 
Review for July, 1822, from the pen, I believe, of the poet 
Southey. " The family of Caraoens was illttstinons," says 
Lord Strangford, " and originally Spanish. They were 
long settled at Cadmon, a oaatle in Galicia, from whicli 
they probably derived their patronymic appellation. How- 
ever, there are some who maintain that their name allnded 
to a cortain wonderful bird,* whose miachievona sagacity 
diacovered and punished the smallest deviation from con- 
jugal fidelity, A lady of the house of Cadmon, whose con- 
duct had been rather indiscreet, demanded to bo tried by 
this extraordinary jndge. Her innocence was proved, and, 
in gratitude to the being who had restored him to matri- 
monial felicity, the contented husband adopted his name." 
It would appear that in a dispute between the families of 
Cadmon and De Castera, a cavalier of the latter family 
was elaid. This happened in the fourteenth century. A 
long Iraiii of persecution followed, to escape which, Buy 
de CamoiJnB, having embraced the cause of Ferdinand, 
removed with his family into Portugal, about a.d. 1370, 
TTia son, Vflsco de Camoiins, was highly distinguished by 
royal favour, and had the honour of being the ancestor of 
our poet, who descended from him in the fourth generation. 
Luis de Gamoens, the author of the Lusiad, was bom at 
Lisbon about a.d, 1324. His misfortunes began with his 
birth — he never saw a father's smile — for Simon Vasco de 
Camoens perished by shipwreck in the very year which 

• The CamaO. Formerly eTory well-rogulfttod family iu Spain 
retained one of these terrible attendants. The infidelity of its mis- 
tresa vat the only ciromnBlanoe which could deprive it of life, Tliia 
odiouB diatruBt of female honour ia ever chorikctoristic of a barbarouH 
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gave being to tis illnetrioua aon. The future poet wa»,« 
sent to the university of Coimbra— then at the height of 
its fame,— "and maintained there by the provident care of 
Lis flurviving parent." 

" Lovo," saya Lord Strangford, " ia very nearly allied 
to devotion, and it was in the exercise of the latter, that 
Camoens was introduced to the knowledge of the former. 
In the Church of Christ's Wounds at Lisbon, on 11th 
April, 1542, Camoens first beheld Dona Caterina de Atayde, 
the object of his purest and earliest attaSliment".""r"T--«tid j 
it was not long before CamoijnB enjoyed an opportunity o 
declaring Iiis affection, with all the romantic ardour of ] 
eighteen and of a poet." The peculiar situation of the lady, 
as one of the maids of honour to the queen, imposed a 
restraint upon her admirer which soon became intolerable ; 
and he, for having violated the sanctity of the royal 
precincts, was in conseqnence banished from, the court. 
Whatever may have been the nature of his offence, "it 
furnished a pretext to the young lady's relations for tenoi- i 
natiug an intercourse which worldly considerations rendered | 
highly imprndent." 

Bnt Love consoled his votary : his mistress, on the 
morning of his departaro, confessed the secret of her long- 
concealed affection, and the sighs of grief were soon lost 
in those of mutoal delight. The hour of parting was, 
perhaps, the sweetest of our poet's existence. 

Camoens removed to Santarem, but speedily returned I 
to Lisbon, was a second time detected, and again driveD I 
into exile.* 

The voice of Iiove inspired onr poet "with tbe g 
resolution of conquering the obstacles which fortune bad 

• Tho luwB of Portugal were pecnlinily aavere agamat those who 
curried on a love-intrigue witliiu the palace: thoy puniehed tha 
offence with death. Joam I. Buffered one of Lis faTOuritofl ti 

ilolive foi it. — Ed. 
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between him and felicity." Ho obtained porraiasion, 
lerefore, to accompany King John III. in an expedition 
then fitting ont against the Moora in Africa. In one of 
the engagements with the enemy onr hero had the mis- 
fortune to lose " his right eye, by some splinters from the 
dock of the vessel in which he was stationed. Many of 
his most pathetic compositions were written during this 
campaign, and the toils of a martial life were sweetened 
by the recollection of her for whose sake they were 
endured. His heroic conduct at length procured his recall 
to court," but to find, alaa, that his miatreBS was no more. 

Disappointed in his hope of obtaining any recognition 
of his valiant deeds, he now resolved, under the burning 
Bun of India, to seek that independence which his own 
oonntry denied. " The last words I uttered," says CaraoSns, 
board the vessel before leaving, were those of Scipio : 
Ungrateful eoantry ! then ahalt not even possess my bones.' " 
!," says Lord Strangford, " attribute his departure to 
a very difEerent cause, and assert that he quitted his native 
ehores on account of an intrigue in which he was detected 
with the beautiful wife of a Porbngucse gentleman. Per- 
haps," says Lord Straugford, " this story may not be wjiolly 
unfounded." Oo his arrival in India he contributed by his 
bravery to the success of an expedition carried on by the 
King of Cochin, and his allies, the Portngnese, against the 
Pimento Islands; and in the following year (1555) he 
accompanied Manuel de Vasconcelos in an expedition to 
the Hed Sea. Here he explored the wild regions of East 
Africa, and stored hia mind with ideas of scenery, which 
afterwards formed some of the most finished pictures of 
the Luaiad. 

On his return to Goa, Camoens devoted his whole 
attention to the completion of his poem ; but an unfor- 
tunate satire which, under the title of Disparates na India, 



1^^^^ or Follies in India, he wrote against the vices and ^flj^^ 
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rnptionB of tte Povtagneae authorities in Gfoa, so roused 
the indignation of the viceroy that the poet waa bauiah'e^ 
to Chioa. ' 

OF hia adventures in China, and the temporary pros- 
perity he enjoyed there, while he held the somewhat un- 
congenial office of Provednr dos dejwitos, i.e., Ti-uetee for 
deceased persons, Miekle has given an ample account in 
the introduction to the Lnsiad, Daring those years 
Camoijns completed his poem, about half of which was 
written before he left Europe. According to a tradition, 
not improbable iu itself, he composed great part of it in a 
natural grotto which commands a splendid view of the 
city and harbour of Macao. An engraving of it may be 
Been in Ouseley'a Oriental Collections, and another will 
be found in Sir G. Staunton's Account of the Embass;^ 
to China. 

A httle temple, in the Chinese style, baa been erected 
upon the rock, and the ground around it baa been oma- 
tnented by Mr. Fitzhugh, one of our countrymen, from 
respect to the memory of the poet. The years that he 
paascd in Macao were probably the happiest of his life. Of 
his departure for Europe, and hia unfortunate shipwreck at 
the month of the river Meekhauo,* in Cochin China, Miekle 
has also given a sufficient account. 

Lord Strangford has related, on the authority of Souaa, 
that while our poet was langaishing in poverty at Lisbon, 
"a cavalier, named Buy de Camera, called on him one day, 
asking him, to finish for him a poetical version of the seven 
penitential psalma. Raising hia Lead from hia wretched" 
pallet, and pointing to his faithful Javanese attendant, he 
exclaimed, ' Alas, when I was a poet, I 
happy, and blest with the love of ladiea; but : 
lorn, deserted wretch. See — there stands my poor Antonio, 
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The Haekhaun, or Cainbojit. — Ed. 
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»'rainly supplicating ■fonrponco to piirchase a little coals — 
I have them, not to give him.' The cavalier, as Sonaa 
relffteH, closed both his heart and his purae, and qiiitt«d 
the room. Sach were the grandees of Portugal." Camoens 
(sank under the preBsore of pennry and diseaae, and died 
m an alms-liouse, early in 1579, and was buried in the 
cnprch of Sta. Anna of the Franciscan Priara. Over hia 
grave Gonzalo Coutinho placed the following inscription: — 



" Herb lies Luis ee Camobns. 

He exckllbd all the poets of his time. 

He lived pooe, abd miserable, and he died so. 

MDLSXIS." 



»- The translator ^ the Lnsiad was bom, in 1734^ at 
Iiangholm, in DniWriesshire, where hia father, a good 
French scholar, waa^the Presbyterian minister. At the 
age of aiiteen William.' Jnlins Mickle was removed, to hia 
great dislike, from school, and sent into the counting-hoTtse 
I of a relation of his mother's, a .brewer, -where, against his 

inclination, he remained five years. He subseqnently, for 
family reasona, becaoio the head of the firm, and carried on 
the business. It is not to be wondered at, however, that 
with his dislito to buEineaa in general and to this one in 
particular, he did not ancceed ; and it is quite reasonable 
to suppose that the canse of his failure, and snbaeqnent 
pecuniary embarrasamenta, arose from his having devoted 
those hoars to his poetical studies which should have been 
dedicated to business. Mickle obtained afterwards the 
appointment of corrector of the Clarendon Press in Oxford, 
and died at Wheatly, in Oifordahire, in 1789. 

Sonthey speaks of Mickle {Quartedij Review, liii. p. 29) 
as a man of genius who had ventured upon the chance of 
living by his hterary labours, and says that he " did not 
over-rato the powers which he was conscious of poaaesa- 
. ing, knew that he could rely upon himself for their diu 




exertion, and bad suffioieTit worldly prndnnce to look oat' I 
for a snbject which waa likely to obtain notice ^ad \ 
patronage." His other poems, PoUio, Sir Martyn, Ao-, 
with the exception of hia Comnor Hall, are not held ia 
high estimation. 

Describing the seTeral poetic versions of the Losiad, 
Mr. MuHg^rave says,* of Fansbaw'a version, that "its 
language is antiquated, and in many instances it travesties 
the original, and seldom long enstains the tone of epic 
gravity snited to the poem. It ia, however," says he, "more 
faithful than the translation of Mickle, but it would be 
nngeaerons," he adds, "to dwell on the paraphrastic licences 
which abonnd in Mickle'a performance, and on its many 
interpolations and omissions, Mr. (Mickle thought, no 
donht," says Miisgrave, " that by this process he ahonld 
produce a poem which in its perusal flight afford a highei 
gratification. Nor am I prepared to say that by all 
readers this would be deemed a tniacalculation. Let it 
not be supposed, however, that I wish to detract from 
the intrinsic merit of his ^Iranslation. It-is but an aJ?t of I 
justice to admit, that itcontaius many passages of exquisite J 
beauty, and that it is a performance which discovers much 
genius, a cnltivated taste, and a brilliant imagination. 
Many parts of the origiaa! are rendered with great facility, 
elegance, and fidelity. In poetical elegance I presume a 
fo enter into competition with him." 

For his own performance Musgrave claims the merit 
of greater fidelity to the original; but in respect of har- 
mony, in trne poetic grace, and sublimity of diction, hia 
translation will bear no comparison with Mickle's version ; 
for even Southey, in the article before quoted, though very 
bard upon his interpolations, admits that, " Mickle was a 

• Thomiis Moore Mnagravo'fl translation of The l.aaiud i 
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man of genius ... a man whom we admire and respect ; 
whose memory is withont a spot, and whose name will 
live among the English poets." (^Quarterh/ Review^ liii. 
p. 29.) 

It only remains for me to say, that in order to place the 
reader in a position to jndge of the merits of this snblime 
effort of genins, I have distinguished MicMe's longer 
interpolations by printing them in Bk. i. p. 24, in ItalicSy 
and in the first 300 lines of Bk. ix. by calling the attention 
of the reader to the interpolation by means of a foot- 
note. The notes are, in general, left as written by the 
translator, except in some cases where it seemed advisable 
to curtail them. Original notes are indicated by the 
abbreviation ^^ Ed" 

THE EDITOR. 
LoHDOK, 1877. 




IT the glory of the arms of Fortugsil had reached its 
^tlendour, Mature, as if iii pity of the literary mdeaeas of that 
nation, produced a great poet to record the uumberleBs actions of 
high spirit performed by his countrymen. Except Osorius, the 
historians of Portugal are little better tbao dry journalists. But 
it is not their inelegance which rendered the poet necessary. It 
is the peculiar nstnce of poetry io give a colouring to heroic 
actions, sud to expresB indignation against breaches of honour, in a 
spirit which at once seizes the heart of the man of fooling, aod 
carries with it instantaneous conviction. The brilliant actions- 
of the Portuguese form the great hinge which opened tho door 
to the most important alterations in the civil history of nmnkind. 
And to place these actions in the light and enthusiasm of poetry 
■ — that enthusiasm which particularly asaimilnteti the youthful 
breast to its own fires — was Luis de Camogna, the poet of Portugal, 

Different cities have claimed the honour of his birth. But 
according to K, Antouio, and Manuel Correa, his intimate friend, 
this event happened at Lisbon in ISIT.* Ebs family was of con- 
siderable note, and originally Spanish. In 1370 Vasco I'erez i^e 
Caamans, disgusted at the court of Castile, fied to that of Lisbon, 
where King Ferdinand immediately admitted him into his council. 
Kid gave him the lordships of Sardoal, Punneto, ManiQo, Araendo, 
and other considerable lands; a certain proof of the eininence of 
his ranh and abilities. In tho war for the succession, wiiich broke 
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THE LIFE OF CAMOfiNS. 

out on the death of Ferdinand, Caamans sided with the King of 
Castile, and was killed in the battle of Aljabarrota. But though 
John I., the Tiotor, seized a great part of hia estate, hia widow, the 
daughter of Gonsalo Tereyro, grand maater of the Order of Christ, 
and general of the Portuguese armj, was not reduced beneath het 
rank. She had three sons, who took the name of Caraotns. The 
family of the eldest intermarried with the first nobility of Portugal, 
and even, according to Castera, with the blood royal. But the 
family of the second brother, whose fortune was slender, had the 
superior honour to produce the authw of the Lusiad. 

Early in iifo the misfortunes of the poot began. In Ilia infancy, 
Simon Vai de Camoens, hia father, commander of a veaaol, was 
Hhipwrecked at Qoa, where, with bis life, the groatost part of hig 
fortune was bat. His mother, however, Anne de Macedo of Santa- 
rem, provided for the education of her bod Luis, at the University 
of Coimbra. What ho acquired there his works discover ; aa 
intimacy with the claasica, equal to that of a ScaUger, but directed 
by the taate of a Milton or a Pope. 

When he left the university he appeared at court. He was 
a polished scholar and very handsome,* possessing a most engaging 
mien and address, with the finest complexion, which, added to the 
natural ardour and gay vivacity of his disposition, rendered him 
an accompllBhed gentleman. Courts are the scenes of intrigue, and 
intrigue was fashionable at Lisbon. But the particulars of the 
amours of Camoens rest unknown. This only appears : he had 
aspired above his rank, for he was banished from the court; and in 
aoveral of his sonnets he ascribes this misfortune to love. 

He now retired to his mother's friends at Santarem. Here he 
renewed his studies, and began his poem on the discovery of India. 
John III. at this time prepared an armament against Africa. 
Camogns, tired of his inactive, obscure life, went to Ceuta in this 
expedition, and greatly distinguished hia valour in several rm- 
eontres. In a naval engagement with the Moors In the Straits 
of Gibraltar, Camoena, in the conflict of boarding, where ha was 

• The French trsnalstor gives ua so fine a floaeription of the person of 
teeaa, that it Hems borrowed from the Fairy Tales. It is DDiTerully 
agreed, however, that be wbs handwnie, and hnd a loaat eogagliig mien and 
■ddreu. He ii thus described by Nicolas Aatanio, " Mediocri ilalura ftiil, 
ti canu pitna, capillii utgiM ad eroci colorem jIcnaEaraiibas, maxmg in 
meniule. £mititbat ei frona, tt Jncdma nosui, aeltra Ivajus, et m jan 
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among the foremost, lost Lis right eye. Tet ndth^ the hurrj of 
actual service, nor tlie diBsipaCion of the camp, oould stifle his 
genius. He conliauod Ua Lusiadas ; and several of his moat 
beautiful HonnetB were written in Africa, while, as he ex 
" Odb hand th« pen, and nne the sword cmplnj-'iJ." 
The fame of his valour had now reached the Court, and he obtiiined 
permission to return to Lisbon. But while he solicited an estab- 
lishment wliich he bad merited in the ranks of battle, the malignity 
of evil tongues (as he calls it in one of his letters) was injuriously 
poured upon lum. Though the bloom of his early youth was 
effaced by several years' residence under the scorching sky of 
Africa, and though altered by the loss of an eye, his presence gave 
uneasiness to the gentlemen of some families of the first rank 
where he had formerly visited. Jealousy is the cbaracteristic of 
tbe Spanish and Portuguese; its resentment knows no bounds, 
and Camoens now found it prudent to banish himself from his 
native country. Accordingly, in 1553 he sailed for India, with a 
resolution never to return. As the ship left the Tagus be ex- 
claimed, in the words of the sepulchral monument of Scipio 
Africanus, " Ingrata patria, nim potsidtbis ossa men 1 " (Ungrateful 
country, tbou shalt nut poEsess my bones I) But he knew not 
what evils in the East would awaken the remembrance of bis nativs 

When CamoBns arrived in India, an espedition was ready to 
sail to revenge the King of Cochin on the King of Pimenta. With- 
out any rest on shore after his long voyage, be joined this arma- 
ment, And, in the conquest of the Alagada Islands, displayed his 
usual bravery. But his modesty, perhaps, is his greatest praise. 
In a sonnet he mentions this expedition ; " We wont to punish the 
King of Pimenta," says he, "e succedeones iem" (and we succeeded 
well). When it is considered that the poet bore no inconsiderable 
Ehare in the victory, no ode can conclude more elegantly, more 
happily than this. 

In the year following, he attended Manuel de Vaeconcello in an 
expedition to the Red Sea. Here, says Faria, as Camocns had no 
use for bis sword, he employed his pen. Kor was bis activity 
confined tu the fleet or camp. He visited Mount Felii, and 
the adjacent inhospitable regions of Africa, which be so strongly 
^ctures in the Lusiad, and in one of his little pieces, where he 
laments the absence of his mistress. 
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"When he retumeil to Goa, he enjoyed a tranquility wliioh en- 
abled liim to bestow liis att«iitioD on I>is epic poem. But this 
serenity was interrupted, perliaps by liis own imprudence. He 
wrote soma satires which gave offence, and by order of the viceroy, 
PranciHco Barreto, he was banished to China. 

Men of poor abilities are more conscious of thcix embarrassment 
and etrora than is commonly believed. When men of this kind 
are in power, they affect great solemnity ; and every expression of 
the most distant tendency to lessen their dignity is held as tlio 
greatest of crimea. Conscious, also, how severely the man of genius 
can hurt their interest, they bear an instinctive antipathy ag^nst 
him, are uneasy even in his company, nnd, on the slightest pretence, 
are happy to drive him from them. Camo^na was thus situated at 
Goa ; and never was there a fairer field for satire than the rulers of 
India at that time afforded. Yet, whatever esteem the prudence of 
Camoens may lose in our idea, the nobleness of his disposition will 
doubly gain. And, so conscious was be of his real integrity and 
innocence, that in one of his sonnets he wishes no other revenge on 
Sarreto than that the cruelty of Ma exile should ever be remem- 

The accomplishmeatB and manners of Camoens soon found him 
friends, though under the disgrace of banishment. He waa ap- 
pointed Commissary of the estates of deceased persons, in the island 
of Macao, a Portuguese settlement on the coast of China. Here he 
continued his Lusiad ; and here, also, after five years residence, he 
acquired a fortune, though small, yet equal to bis wishes. Don 
Constantine de Braganza waa now Viceroy of India ; and Camoens, 
desirous to return td Goa, resigned his charge. In a ship, iVeighted 
by himself, he set sail, but was shipwrecked in the gulf near the 
mouth of the river Moekhaun, in Cochin China. All he had 
I acquired was lost in the waves : his poems, which he held in one 
hand, while ho swam with the other, were aU he found himaolf 
possessed of when he stood friendless on the unknown shore. But 
the natives gave bin> a most hun:iane reception ; this ho has im- 

• Cmtera tells na, " that pojlerity by no msaoa enters into the 
resentment of onr poet, and thut the Pnringnese hifitoriani mate glorion* 
iTMnlion of Barreto, who was a man of true merit." The PnrtDgBBM 
biatDriana, boweTor, knew not what tine merit waa. The brutal, uncom- 
mercial wars of Sampa^o are by them mentioned aa mnoh more glorioai 
than the lesa bloody campaigns of a Nunio, Khieh establbhed commerce 
and empire. 
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Agora da tiperanfa ja adqairida, et 



On the banks of the Meelcbaun, he wrote hk beautiful paraphraaa 
of the 137th Psahn, where the Jews, in the finest atrMn of poetry, 
*re represented as hanging their harpa on the willows by the rivers 
of Babylon, utd weeping their exile from their native country. 
Here Camoens continued soma time, till an opportunity ofTcrod to 
carry him to Qoa. When he arrived at that city, Don Constantine 
de Bragitnza, the viceroy, whose characteristic was politeness, 
admitted him into intimate fiiendahip, and CamoBns was happy 
till Count Bedondo assumed the govenunent. Those who had 
formerly procured the bauishmcDt of the satirist were silent while ■ 
Coostantine was in power. But now they exerts all their arta 1 
agajnat him, Redondo, when he entered on office, pretended U) be 
the friend of CamoiinB; yet, with the moBt unfeeling indifference, 
he suffered the innocent man to be thrown into the common prison. 
After all the delay of bringing witncases, Camoens, in a public trial, 
fully refuted every accusation against his conduct while commissary 
at Macao, and his enemies were loaded with ignominy and reproach. 
But Camoiins had some creditors ; and these detained him in jHison I 
a considerable time, till the gentlemen of Ooa began to be ashamed. | 
that a man of his singular merit should experience such treatment I 
among them. He was set at liberty ; and again he assumed the \ 
profession of arms, and recMved the allowance of a gcutlem 



g DBmed the UecoD, or McekhauD, i 



!t of Cochin Chin*, | 



oEpitafale bosom (sic IraDilo poeticS) shall 1 
.._ _ _, wofol unhappy shipwreok, escaped from J 

dMtmjing Mmputa, from rarenona dsngrin, the affect of the ' * 
■entence upon him, whone lyre shall be mora renowned than enr 
When Camoeos was cammiaary, he Tiiited the ielandi of TenuiCe, TimalV I 
etc., described in the Luiiad. 
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volunteer, a characUr at that time common in Fottugueee India. 
Soon, after, Pedro Barretp (appointed governor of the fort of Sofala), 
by high promises, allured the poet to attend him thither. The 
governor of a distant fort, in a barbarous country, shares in some 
measure the fate of an exile. Yet, though the only motive of 
Barreto was, in this unpleasant situation, lo retain the couvcraation 
of CamoeDs at his table, it waa bis least care t« render the life of 
his guest agreealde. Chagrined with his treatment, and a con- 
siderable time having elapsed in vain dependonce upon Barreto, 
Oamoena resolved to return to his native country. A ship, on the 
homeward voyage, at this time touched at Sofala, and several 
gentlemen* who were on board were doHirous thnt Camoens should 
accompany them. But this the governor ungenerously endeavoured 
to prevent, and charged him with a debt for board. Anthony de 
Cabral, however, and Hector de Sylveyra, paid the demand, and 
Camoens, says Faria, and the honour of Barrete were sold together. 

After an absence of sixteen years, Camoens, in 1569, returned 
to Lisbon, unhappy even in his arrival, for the pestilence then 
raged in that city, and prevented his pubUshing for three years. 
At last, in 1572, he printed his Lusiad, which, in the opening of 
the first book, in a most elegant turn of compliment, he addressed 
to bis prince. King Sebastian, then in his eighteenth year. The 
king, says the French translator, was so pleased with bis merit, 
that he gave the author a pension of 4000 reals, on condition that 
he should reside at court. But this salary, says the same writer, 
was withdrawn by Cardinal Henry, who succeeded U> the crown of 
Portugal, iost by Sebastian at the battle of Alcazar. 

But this story of the pension is very doubtfuL Correa and 
other contempoTary authors do not mention it, though some late 
writers liave given credit te it. If Camoens, however, had a 
pension, it is highly probable that Hemy deprived him of it. 
While Sebastian was devoted te the chase, his grand-uncle, the 
CardinaJ, presided at the council board, and Camoens, in his address 
to the king, which closes the Lusiad, advises him to exclude the 
clergy from State affairs. It was easy to see that the cardinal was 
hero intended. And Henry, besides, was one of those statesmen 



fiader the tj* of ita aathor. But these, unhappily, havi sever appeared 
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wiw can perceive no benefit resulting to the public from elegant 
literature. But it ought also to bs added in completion of hia 
chBrocter, tli:it under the n&rrow vicwa and weak hands of tbig 
Hen^, the kingdom of Portugal fell into utter ruin ; and on his 
death, which oiused a, fihort ingloriouB reign, the crowii of Lisbon, 
after a faint struggle, was annexed to that of Spain. Such was 
the degeneracy of the Portuguese, a degeneracy lamented in Tain 
hj Camoens, ^hoae ohserration of it was imputed to Um as a 

Though the great • patron of theological literature — a species 
the reverse of that of Camoens— certain it is, that the author 
of the Lusiad was utterly neglected by Henry, under whoae 
inglorious reign be died in all the misery of poverty. By some, 

* Cardinal Henry's patronage of learning and learned men is mentioned 
■with lordial esteem by the Portuguese writers. Happily they also tell oi 
what that learning was. It vta to him the Rumi»li Friars of the East 
transmitted their ehjldiah forgeries of inwriptions and miracles. He 
corresponded with them, direeteii their Inbonrs, and received the first 
aocounts of th^ir success. Under his patronage it was discovered, that St. 
Thomas ordered the Indians to worship the cross ; and that the Moorish 
tradition of Perimal (who, having embraced Mohammadanism, divided his 
kiogdom among his olfiixrs, whom be rendered tributary to the Zamorim) 
was a. malicious mistepregentation, fur that Perimal, having tarned 
CImatian, resigned his kingdom and became a monk. Such waJ< the leam- 
iag patroniied by Henry, under whoso aiupices that horrid tribunal, the 
loquiution, was erected at Lisbon, where he himself long presided a* 
laquisitor-Geoeral. Kor vm he content with this: he established an 
Inquisition, albo, at Goa.and sent a whole apparatus of holy fathers to form 
s court of inquisitors, to suppress the Jews and reduce the native Chris- 
tians to the see of Rome. Nor must the treatment eiperienced by 
BaohauHn at Lisbon be here omitted. John IIL, earnest to promote the 
onltivation of polite literature among his subjects, engaged BuchaUHU, the 
most elegant Latiniat, perhaps, of modern times, to teach philosophy and 
the belles lettres at Lisbon. But the design of the monarch was soon 
friutrated by the clergy, at the liead of whom was Henry, afterward* 
king. Buchanan was committed to prisoQ, because it was alleged that 
ha had eaten flesh in Lent, aiA because in hi« early youth, at St. Andrew'a 
in 8»t!and, he had written a satire against the Franci! -- ' "-' "^ 
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however, ere he would venture to Lisbon, John had promised absolute ^^^| 
:lcaae from a loath- ^^^| 



imnitr. John, with much diflkulty, procured his release from a loath- 
e jail, but could not cITcct his restoraticu as a teacher. No, he only 
ebanged his prison, for Buchanan was seat to a monastery " to be instructed 
by the monks," of the men of letters patronized by Henry. These are thus 
characterized by their pupil Buchanan,^nec inAmntnis, nee matia, aed 
tHHilit Teligionia ignarit: "Mot unciviliied, act flagitioDS, but ignorant of 
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it is said, lie died in an almBhouse. It appears, however, that 
he had not evea the cert^nty of suhsiGteiice which these houses 
provide. He had a, hlack servant, who hod grown old with him, 
and who had long experienced his master's humanity. This 
grateful dependant, a native of Java, who, according to some nritera, 
saved his master's life in the unhappy nhipwreck where he lo«t 
hia effects, begged in the streets of Lishou for the only man ia 
Portugal on whom Ood had bestowed those talents which have a 
tendency to erect the spirit of a downward age. To the eye of a, 
careful observer, the fate of Camo<ina throws great light on that 
of his country, and will appear strictly connected with it. The 
same ignorance, the same degenerate spirit, which suffered CamoSoB 
tfl depend on his share of tb& alms begged in the etreets hy hia 
old hoary servant — the same spirit which caused this, sank the 
kingdom of Portug^ into the most abject vassalage ever ex- 
perienced by a conquered nation. While the grandees of Portugal 
were blind to the ruin which impended over them, CamoSns 
beheld it with a pnngcncy of grief which hastened his end. In 
one of his letters he has these remarkable words, " Em Jim accaberey 
a vida, e verram todos qvefuy qfei^oada a minho patria," etc — "I 
am ending the course of my life, the world will witness how I 
have loved my country. I have returned, not only to die in her 
boflom, but to die with her." In another letter, written a little 
before his death, he thiLS, yet with dignity, complains, "WSo 
has seen on so small a theatre as my poor beid, such a representA- 
laon of the disappointments of Fortune. And I, as if she could 
not herself subdue me, I have yielded and become of her party; 
for it were wild audacity to hope to surmount such accumu- 
lated evils." 

In this unhappy situation, in 1579, in his sixty-second year, 
the year after the fatal defeat of Don Sebastian, died Luis de 
Camogns, the greatest literary genius ever produced by Portugal; 

martial courage and spirit of honour nothing inferior to her 
greatest heroes. And in a manner suitable to the poverty in 
which he died was he buried. Soon after, however, many 
ejritaphs honoured his memory; the greatness of. his merit wae 
oniversally confessed, and his Lusiad was translated into various 
Lguages.* Nor ought it to be omitted, that the man bo 
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miserably n^Iected by the weak king Henry, was eamsBtly en- 
quired afl^r by Philip of Spain when he assumed the 
of Lisbon. When Philip beard that Camoens was detui, both 
his wurds and his countenance expressed his dlsappointroent 
And grief. 

/From the whole tenor of his life, and from that spirit which 
glows throughout the Lusiad, it evidently appears that the courage 
and manners of CamoSos flowed from, true greatness and dignity, 
of soul. Though his polished conversation was often' courted 
by the great, he appears so distant from ararility that his impru- 
dence in this respect is by some highly blamed,'' Yet the instances 
of it by DO means deserve that severity of censure with which soma 
writers have condemned him. Unconscious of the feelings of 
a CamoSne, they knew not that a carelessness in securing the 
smiles of fortune, and an open honesty of indignation, are almost 
inseparable from the enthusiasm of floe imagination. The truth. 
ia, the man possessed of true genius feels his greatest happiness in 
the pursuits and excursions of the mind, and therefore make» 
an estimate of things very different from that of him whosft 
unremitting attenrion is devoted to his external interest. Tlie 
profusion of CamoSns is also censured. Had he dissipated the 
wealth he acquired at Macao, liis profusion indeed tiad been 
criminal ; but it does not appear that ho ever enjoyed any other 
opportunity of acquiring independence. But Camoens was un- 
^^^^^ate, and the unfortunate man is viewed — 
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"Throagb ths dim shade his fate ca^^ta i 
L . A abode that spreads Its eraoiag darkneBa o'er 
. Hia brightest (irtiua, wbile it ahgwB his fuibles 

Crowding and abTious as the uidaight stars, 

Wbicb, in the sunsbine of pruspcrlty 

Never bad been descried." 



Yet, after the strictest discussion, when all the causes arc weighed 
together, tlie misfortunes of Camoens will appear the fault and 
disgrsoe of hia age and country, and not of the man. His talents 

Utions of it. A hoadred years before Castera'e veisiaa it appeared in 
French. Thomas do Faria, Bp. of Targa in Africa, traoelsted it into Latin. 
Le P. Nieeron says there were two other Latin translation "' * 
lated,also, into Hebrew, with great elegance and epirit, by 
learned and ingenioas Jew, author of several poems in that 
died la tho Holy Land. 
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^Would have secured him an apartmeni in Uie palace of Augustus, 
but such talenta are a curse to their poaacBsor in an illiterate 
nation. In a beautiful, digressive exclamation at tho end of the 
Lusiad, he affords us a striking view of the neglect which he 
exiierienced. , :' Having mentioned how the greatest heroes 

.. antiquity revered and cherished the muse, he thus characti 

i the nobility of his own age and coimtry. 

I " Alas I OD Tago's hapless sliora alone 

■ Tho moBe is slighted, and her iharms aotnown ; 

^^^■p For this, no Virgil here attunes the Ijrre, 

^^^^HV Vo Homer here awakes the hero'a iire 

^^^H^ Unheard, in vain their DHtive poet sings, 

^^^^2* And cold neglect weighe dawn the mose'i wiags.' 

F In Buch an age, and among such a barbarous nobility, what but 

wretched neglect could be the fate of a Camoens I After all, 
however, if he was imprudant on hla first appearance at the court 
of John III. ; if the honesty of his indignation led him. into great 

I imprudence, as certainly it did, when at Goa be satirised the 

viceroy and the first persona in power ; yet let it also be re- 

' membered, that " The gifts of imagination bring the heaviest task 

upon the vigilance of reason ; and to bear those faculties with 
unerring rectitude, or invariable propriety, requires a degree of 
firmness and of cool attention, which doth not always attend the 
higher gifts of the miml. Yet, difficult as nature herself seems 
to have rendered the task of r^ularity to genius, it is the 
supreme consolation of dullness and of folly to point with Gothic 
triumph to those excesses wbich are the overflowings of faculties 
they never enjoyed. Perfectly unconscious that they are indebted 
to their stupidity for the consistency of their conduct, they plume 
themselves on an imaginary virtue which has its origin in what 
is really their disgrace. — Let such, if such dare approach the 
shrine of Camoens, withdraw to a respectful distance; and should 
they behold the ruins of genius, or the weakness of an exalted 
mind, let them be taught to lament that nature has left the 
noblest of her works imperfect." " 
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ISSERTATION ON THE LTJSIAD, 
AND ON EPIC POETRY, 

BY THE TfiANBIAIOR. 



When Voltaire waa in England, previous to his pubficatioo 
of his Henriade, he published in English an essay on the epic 
poetry of the European nations. In this he hoth highly praised, 
and severely attacked, the Luaiad. In his French editions of 
this essay, he hits made rarious alterations, at different times, in 
the article on Caraoens. It is not, however, improper to premiao, 
that some most amazing talaities will be hero detected ; the groGD' 
misrepresentation of every objection reftilmd ; and demonstration 
brought, that when Voltaire wrote his EngliKh essay, his know- 
ledge of the Lusiad was entirely borrowed from, the bold, harah, 
unpoetical version of Fanshaw. 

/"While Trissino," says Voltaire, "was clearing away the 
rubbiah in Italy, which barbarity and ignorance had heaped up 
for ten centuries in the way of the arts and sciences, Camogns, 
in Portugal, steered a new course, and acquired a reputation which 
laats still among his countrymen who pay as much respect to his 
memory aa the English to Milton." ' 

Among other passages of the Lusiad which he criticises is that 
where " Adamastor, the giant of the Cape of Storms, appears to 
them, walking in the depth of the sea ; his head reaches to the 
clouds ; the st«m\8, the winds, the thunders, and the lightnings 
hang about him; his arms are extended over the waves. It is 
the guardian of that foreign ocean, unploughed before by any ship. 
He complains of being obUged to submit to fate, and to the 
audacious undertaking of the Portuguese, and foretells them all 
the misfortunes they must undergo in the Indies. I believa 
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. titut Bucb. a, flctioa would be tliought nolile and proper in all ages, 
•nd in all iiatiooB. 

" There ia another, wLich. perhaps would have pleased tjie 
Italians as well as the Portuguese, hut no other nation besides: 
it is the enchanted iskad, called the Island of BUsa, which tha 
fleet finds in its way home, just rising from the sea, for their 
comfort, and for their reward, Camoiins describes that place, as 
Tasso 3ome years after dejftcted hia island of Armida. There a 
Bupematural power brings ia aJ! the beauties, and presents all the 
pleasures which nature can afford, and the heart may wish for; 
a goddess, enamoured with Vasco de Gama, carries him to the 
top of a high mountain, from whence she shows him all the 
kingdoms of the eartli, and foretells the &te of Pori:Ugal. 

" After Camoens hath given loose to his fancy, in the descrip- 

. ^n of the pieasurea which Gama and his crew enjoyed ia the 
island, he takes care to inform the reader that he ought to under- 
stand hy this fiction nothing but the «atis&cdon which the 
virtuous man feels, and the glory which accrues to him, hy the 
practice of virtue; but the best excuse iiii such an invention is 
B charming style in which it is dehVered (if we may beheve 
the Portuguese), for the beauty of the elocution sometimes makes 

I amends for the faults of the poet, as the colouring of Rubens mokes 
■ome defects in bis figures pass unregarded. 

" There is anotlier kind of machinery continued throughout all 
ihe poem, which nothing can excuse; that is, an injudicious mixture 

. of the heathen gods with our religion. Gama in a storm addresses 

f' hia prayers to Christ, hut it is Venus who comes to his relief; 
the heroes are Christians, and the poet heathen. The main 
design which the Portuguese are supposed to have (next to 
promoting their trade) is to propagate Christianity ; yet Jupiter, 
Bacchus, and Yenus, have in their bands all the management 
of the voyage. So incongruous a machinery casts a blemish upon 
' e whole poem ; yet it shows at the same time bow prevailing are 
its beauties since the Portuguese like it with all its faults." 

The Luslad, says Toltaire, cuntaine " a sort of epic poetry un- 
heard of before. No heroes are womided a thousand different ways ; 
no woman enticed away, and the world overturned for her cause," 
But the very want of these, in place of supporting the objection 
intended by Yoltairc, points out the happy judgment and peculiar 
excellence of Camoens. If Homer has ^ven us all the fire and 
hurry of battles, he has also given us all the uninteresting, tiresome 



detail. What retulor but muBt be tired with the deaths of i. 1 

thouBand heroes, who are never mentioned before, nor afterwards, \ 

in the poem. Yet, in every battle wo are wearied out with suoh | 
C3o»«e-rotumB of the slain and wuiuided as— 
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" Hsctor Prismidea when Zans him glory gave, 
iasaua first, AatnnallB, he slew ; 
Ophites, Dolops, KlfilH' soa beside; 
Opheltius also, Agelnlls tuo, 
Majmitas, and the haltlo-bide - ■ 

SippdnoOs, t:hiefs ua DanaiaQ aiile. 
And then the multitude." 

Hoher's Itiad, bk. il. 399, et leq., 

(W. Q. T. Barteb'b translatit 



And corresponding to it is VirgirB jBouid, bk, i. line 747, at 

" Bj Csdicns Alcathofla was slain ; 

»8acrutor Isid Hydaspea on the plain; 
Oiiis the strong to greater strength ninst peld. 
He, with PartheniuB, were by Bapo killed. 
Then brave Measapus ErioetSa slew. 
Who from LycEUJn's blood his iiaeage drew." 

Dbtdeh's version. 

With such catalogues ie every battle eitonded; and what can be 
more tiresome than such uninteresting descriptions, aud their 
imitations 1 If the idea of the battle be raised by such enume- 
ration, still the copy and original are so near each other that they 
can never please in two separate poems. Nor are the greater part 
of the battles of the .^neid much more distant thoii those of the 
Biad. Though Tirgil witli great art has introduced a Camilla, 
a Fallas, and a LnusuB, still, in many particulars, and in the action 
upon the whole, there is such a sameucss with the Ihad, that the 
leSirned reader of the ^neid is deprived of the pleasure inspired by 
ori^nality. If the man of taste, however, will be pleased to mark 
how the genius of a Virgil has managed a war after Homer, he 
will certainly be tired with a dozen epic poems in the same 
style. Where the Siege of a town and battles are the subject of an 
epic, there will, of necessity, in the characters and circumstances, 
be a resemblance to Homer ; and such poem must therefore 
originality. HappDy for Tasao, the variation of manners, and 
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that sucIl a fiction would be thought noble and prop^ i 
and in all nations. 

"There is another, which perhaps would have p 
Italians as well as the Portuguese, but no other natio 
it is the enchanted island, called the Island of Bliss, 
fleet finds in its way home, just rising from the sea 
comfort, and for their reward. Gamoens describes tha 
Tasso some years after depicted his island of Armida. 
supernatural power brings in all the beauties, and preac 
pleasures which nature can afford, and the heart may 
a goddess, enamoured with Yasco de G^una, carries 1 
top of a high moimtain, from whence she shows M 
kingdoms of the earth, and foretells the fate of PortugaL 

" After Camoens hath given loose to his fancy, in ti 
tion of the pleasures which Gama and his crew e&jc^ 
island, he takes care to inform the reader that he ou^ 
stand by this fiction nothing but the satisfaction 
virtuous man feels, and the glory which accrues to hi 
|»:actice of virtue; but the best excuse ^r such an in 
the charming style in which it is delivered (if we id 
the Portuguese), for the beauty of the elocution someti 
amends for the faults of the poet, as the colouring of Bui 
some defects in his figures pass imregarded. 

" There is another kind of machinery conlinued thn 
the poem, which nothing can excuse ; that is, an injudick 
of the heathen gods with our religion. Gama in a stoni 
his prayers to Christ, but it is Venus who comes to 
the heroes are Christians, and the poet heathoi. 
design which the Portuguese are supposed to havf 
promoting their trade) is to propagate Christianity; j 
Bacchus, and Venus, have in their hands all the id 
of the voyage. So incongruous a machinery casts a bl« 
the whole poem ; yet it shows at the same time how pn 
its beauties since the Portuguese like it with all its £Eiult 

The Lusiad, says Voltaire, contains " a sort of epic 
heard of before. No heroes are wounded a thousand diflFc 
no woman enticed away, and the world overturned for '. 
But the very want of these, in place of supporting th 
intended by Voltaire, points out the happy judgment a 
ezoeUence of Camoens. If Homer has given us all ti 
"^ htMd^ he has also ^ven us all the xminterestix 
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masterly superiority over Homer in describing hia duels, has given 

to his Jerusalem an air of novelty, Tet, with all the diSereatM 

L-betneen Christian and pagan heroes, we have s, Priam, an Agatnem- 

1, ail Achilles, etc., armies slaughtered, and a. city Iteaieged. 

a word, we have a handsome copy of the Hiad in the Jerusalem 

3)e]ivered. If some imitations, however, have been successful, how 

fcjnany other epics of ancient and modem times have hurried down 

Mthe stream of oblivion ! Some of their authors had poetical merit, 

■but the fault was in the choice of their subjects. So fully is the 

Uife of war exhausted by Homer, that Virgil and Tasao could add 

D it but little novelty ; no wonder, therefore, that so many epics 

a battles and sieges have been suffered to sink into utt^r neglect. 

Samoena, perhaps, did not weigh these circumstances, but the 

itrength of his poetical genius directed him. He could not but 

Klfeel what it was to read Virgil after Homer ( and the original turn 

d force of hia mind led him from the beaten track of Helen's 

r«iid Lavinia's, Achilles's and Hector's sieges and skughters, where 

rthe hero hews down, and drives to flight, whole anules with his 

1 sword. Camoens was the firet who wooed the modem Epic 

ae, and she gave him the wreatli of a first lover: asort of epic 

r poetry unheard of before; or, as Voltaire calls it, wne nouviUe 

r.ejyfce d'tjmpie; and the grandest subject it is (of profane history) 

I vhich the world has ever beheld.* A voyage esteeioed too great 

lan to dare ; the adventures of this voyage through unknown 

LB deemed unnavigable ( the eastern world happily discovered, 

And for ever indissolubly joined and given to the western \ the 

grand Portuguese empire in the East founded ; the humanization 

of mankind, and universal commerce the consequence ! What are 

the adventures of an old, fabulous hero' ' ' ' " " ' i, what 

are Greece and Latium in arms for a v > this ! 

Troy is in ashes, and even the Roman i. But 
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AND ON EPIC POeI 

the effects of the voyage, adventures, and brnvcry of the hero of 
the Lnaiad will he felt and beheld, aud perhaps increaBe in iiii~ 
portance, while the world shall remain. 

Happy in his choice, happy also was the genius of Camoens 
in the method of pureiiing hia subject. He has not, like Tasso, 
given it a, total appearance of fiction ; nor has lie, like Lucan, 
included allegory and poetical machinery. Whctlier lie intended 
it or not (for his genius wae sufficient t« Buggest its propriety), the 
judicioiw precept of Pctronius * is the model of the Lusiad. That 
el^ant writer prroposes a poem on the civil war, and do poem, 
ancient or modem, merits the character there sketched out in any 
d^ree coniparntivo to the Lusiad, A truth of history is preserved; 
yet, what is improper for the historian, the ministry of Heaven ia 
employed, and the free spirit of poetry throws itself into fictions 
which makes the whole appear as an effasion of prophetic fury, and 
not like a rigid detail of facts, given under the sanction of witncBKS, 
Contrary to Lucan, who, in the above rules, drawn from the nature 
of poetry, is severely condemned by Petronius, Camoena conducts 
his poem per ambagts Deorumgue miniiteria. The apparition, 
which in the night hovers otliwart the fleet near the Cape of Good 
Hope, is the grandest fiction in human compoMtion ; the invention 
hiB own I In the Island of Venus, the use of which fiction in 
an epic poem is also his own, he has given the completest assem- 
blage of all the flowers which have ever adorned the bowerB of 
love. And, never was the furentis aniiai valkinatto more con- 
gpicuously displayed than in the prophetic aong, the view of the 
spheres, and the globe of the earth. Taeso's imitation of the 
Island of Venus is not equal to the original ; and, though " Virgil's 
myrtles t dropping blood are nothing to Tasso's enchanted forest," 
what are all Ismeno's enchantments to the grandeur and horror 
of the appearance, prophecy, and vanishment of the spectre of 
Camoens ! X II' has long been agreed among critics, that the 
solemnity of religious observances gives great dignity to the his- 
torical narrative of epic poetry. Camoens, in the embarkation 
of the fleet, and in several other places, is peculiarly happy in the 
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* See hii Satyrioon. 

X The Lusiad is aim 
■atire on King Sebaatian, ' 
cf the populace nf Portogj 
Qaroa sets hhH, di-iplny the ricnne 
not infei-iDr to uoything of tfae kii 
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f ON THE LU8IAD, 

dignity of religious allusions. Mannera aud character are also re- 
quired in the epic poem. But all the epics which hare appoaced 
are, except two, mere copies of the Iliad in these respects. Every 
one haa its Agamemnon, Achilles, Ajax, and Ulyii^B; its calm, 
furious, gross, and intelligent hero. Camoens and Milton happily 
loft this beaten track, this exhausted field, and have given lu 
pictures of manners unknown in the Iliad, the ^ueid, and all those 
poems which may be classed with the Thehaid. The Luaiad 
abounds with pictures of manners, from those of the higlioat 
chivalry to those of the rudest, hercest, and most innoceat bar- 
barism. In the fifth, sixth, and ninth books, Leonardo and Veloeo 
are painted in stronger colours than any of the inferior charactere 
in VirgiL But charader, indeed, is not the excelleuoo of the 
.^neid. That of Monzaida, the friend of Oama, is much superior 
to that of Achates. The base, selfish, perfidious and cruel character 
of the Zamorim anil the Moors, are painted in the strongest colours ; 
ajul the character of Gama himself is that of the flnished hero. 
_XSia cool command of his passions, hia deep sagacity, hia fixed 
intrepidity, hia teudemess of heart, his manly piety, and his high 
enthusiasm in the love of his country are all displayed in the 
superlative degree. Let him who objects the want of uharacter 
to the Luaiad, beware lest he stumble upon its praise ; lest he only 
say, it wants an Achilles, a Hector, and a Priam. And, to the 
novelty of the mannera of the Luaiad let the novelty of fire-arms 
alao be added. It Las been, said that the buckler, the bow, and 
the spear, must continue the arms of poetry. Yet, however un- ' 
euocessful others may have been, Camoena has proved that fire- 
arms may be introduced with the greatest dignity, and the finest 
effect in the epic poem. 

As the grand interest of commerce and of mankind forma tha 
subject of the LuMad, so, with great propriety, as necessary ac- 
companiments to the voyage of his hero, the author has given 
poetical pictures of the four parts of the world — in the third 
book a view of Europe ; in the fifth, a view of Africa ; and in 
the tenth, a picture of Asia and America. Ilomer and Virgil 
have been highly praised for their judgment in the choice of 
dubjects which intereated their countrymen, and Statins has been 
ttS severely condemned for hia uninteresting choice. But, though the 
subject of Camoens be particularly interesting to his own country- 
men, it has also the peculiar happiness to be the poem of every 
trading nation. It is the epic poem of the birth of conunoccc. 



AND ON EPIO POEIRY. 



and, in a particular maaner, the epic -poem of whatever coun 
has the control and possession of the commerce uf India." 

An uneshau8t«d fertility and variety of poetical deBoripti 
aa unexhauBted elevation of sentiment, and b constant tonor of the 
gmnd simplicity of diction, complete the character of the Lusiad 
of Camoens ; a poem which, though it has hitherto received from 
the public most unmerited neglect, and from the critics moat 
flagrant injustice, was yet better understood by the greatest poet 
of Italy. Tasso never did his judgment more credit than when he 
confessed that he dreaded Camoens as a rival ; or hia generosity 
more honour than when he addressed the elegant sonnet to tic? 
hero of the Lusiad, coiomencing — 

" Taseo.'le cni felici, udite astenne 
Id cuutro al boI, the ne riporta i1 giorno." 

It only remains to give some account of the version of thsl 
Lusiad which is now offered to the public. Be^de the trm)iilfr> 
lions mentioned in the life of Camoens, M. Duperron De Castersj 
in 1735, gave, in French prose, a loose unpoetical paraphraset of 
the Lusiad. Nor does Sir Bichard Fansbaw's English version, 
published during the usurpation of Cromwell, merit a better 
character. Though stanza be rendered for stanza, though at first 
view it has the appearance of being exceedingly literal, this version 
ia nevertheless exceedingly unfaithful. Uncountenanced by his 
original, Fanshaw — 

"Teems with many a dBad-born jiat." % 
Nor had he the least idea of the dignity of the epic Btyle,§ or of 

* Hence the great interest which we as Britons either do, or ought to, 
feel in this nohle epia We are the saccessars of the Portuguesa in ths 
jneoenrion and govornment of India; and therefore what interested them 
mnat have for aa, as the actnal possessors, a double interest.^K/. 

t Caster* was every way anequal to his task. He did not perceive hi* | 
anthor's beauties. He either suppresses or lowers the most poetical . 
pssMges, and suliatitatce French tinsel and impertiDence in their place. 

t Pope, Odjaa. xi. 

§ Richard Facishaw, E^., afterwards S!r Richard, was Englist 
Amhissador both at Madriil and Li^ibon. He hod ■ taste for literatnra 
and translated frola the Italinu several pieces which were of service in thi 
refinement of onr poetrv. Though his Lusiad, bj- the dedication of it tl 
WiUiam, Earl of Strafford, dated Uaj 1, 1655, seems as if published by him- 
self, we are told by the editor of his Letters, that "daring the ansettlol I 
timiH of our anarchy, some of bis USS., Calling by misfortu" " '" 
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the true spirit of poetica) translation. For this, indeed, no 
definite rule can be given. The translator's feelings alone must 
direct him, for the spirit of poetry is sure to evaporate in literal 
translation. 

Indeed, literal translation of poetry is a solecism. You may 
construe your author, indeed, but, if witli some translators you 
boast that you have left your author to apeak for hiraaelf, that 
you have neither added nor diminished, you have in reality grossly 
abused him, and deceived yourself. Tour literal translation can 
have no claim to the original felicities of expresMon ; the energy, 
el^anoe, and fire of the original poetry. It may bear, indeed, a 
resemblance ; but such a one as a corpse in the aepulohro bears to 
the fonner man when he moved in the bloom and vigour of life. 



was the taste of the Augustan age. None but a poet can tranB'i 
late a poet. The freedom which this precept gives, will, therefore, 
in a poet's hands, not only infuse the energy, elegance, and fire of 
his author's poetry into his own version, but will give it also the 
spirit of an original. 

He who can construe may perform all that is claimed by the 
literal translator. He who attempts the manner of translation 
prescribed by Horace, ventures upon a task of genius. Yet, how- 
ever daring the undertaking, and however he may have failed in it, 
the translator acknowledges, that in this spirit he has endeavoured 
to give the Lusiad in English. Even farther liberties, in one or two 
instances, seemed to him advantageous But a minuteness * in 

•kilful hands, were printed and published without his knowledge or conaent, 
■nd before he could give them his last Rnishlng strokes : aucb w>s his 
lunalalion of the Lusiad." He can never have enough of conceits, low 
allusions, and eipresstons. Whea gathering of Sowers is simplj men- 
tioned (C. 9, St. 21) he gives it, "gathered flowers hj pecks;" ud ths 
Indian Regent is avaricious (C. S, st. S!,)— 

Meaning a better penny Ihena to get. 
But enongh of these have already appeared in the notes. It may be 
necessary lo add, that the versioD of Fansbaw, though the Losiad very 
particularly requires them, was given to the public without one note. 

" " ''■" ■' ' ' d, however, require to be men- 

lain warriorB, Dryden and Pope 
ral names which would have reudered English versiiiea- 
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the mention of these will not appear with a good grace in this 
edition of his work ; and besides, the original is in the hands of 
the world. 

tion dull and tiresome. Several allusions to ancient history and fable 
have for this reason been abridged ; e.g. in the prayer of Gam A (Book 6) 
the mention of Paul, '* thoa who deliveredst Paul and defendest him from 
quicksands and wild waves — 

Dm acyrtes arenoaaa e ondas fecu — *' 

is omitted. However excellent in the original, the prayer in English would 
lose both its dignity and ardour. Nor let the critic, if he find the mean- 
ing of GamoSns in some instances altered, imagine that he has found a 
blunder in the translator. He who chooses to see a slight alteration of this 
kind will find an instance, which wiU give him an idea of others, in Canto 
8, st. 48, and another in Canto 7, st. 41. It was not to gratify the dull few, 
whose greatest pleasure in reading a translation is to see what the author 
exactly says; it was to give a poem that might live in the English 
language, which was the ambition of the translator. And, for the same 
reason, he has not confined himself to the Portuguese or Spanish pronuncia- 
tion of propier names. Regardless, therefore, of Spanish pronunciation, the 
translator has accented Gran^a, Evdra, etc. in the manner which seemed 
to him to give most dignity to English versification. In the word Sofala 
he has even rejected the authority of Milton, and followed the more 
sonorous usage of Fanshaw. Thus Sir Richard : '* Against Sofi^la's batter'd 
fort." Which is the more sonorous there can be no dispute. 
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MICKLE'S INTRODUCTION TO 
THE LDSIAD. 



If a coDcaitenBticiD of events centred in one great action — events 
which gave birth to the present conunetcial syetem of the world — 
if these be of the first importance in the civil hiEtor; of mankind, 
then the Lusiad, of all other poems, challenges the attention of the 
philosopher, the politician, and the gentleman. 

In contradistinctioE to the Iliad and the ^neid, the Paradise 
Lost haa been called the Epic Poem of Beligion. In the same 
manner may the Lusiad be named the Epic Poem of Commerce. 
The happy completion of the most important designs of Henry, 
Dute of Viseo, prince of Portugal, to whom Europe owes both 
Oama and Columbus, both the eastern and the western worlds, con- 
stitutes the subject of this celebrated epic poem. Sut before we 
proceed to the historical introduction necessary to elucidate a poem 
founded on such an important period of history, some attention 
ia due to the opinion of those theorists in political philosophy 
who lament that India was ever discovered, and who assert that 
increase of trade is only the parent of degeneracy, and the nurse 
of every vice. 

Much, indeed, may be urged on thia side of the question; hut 
much, also, may be urged against every institution relative to man. 
Imperfection, if not neceasary to humanity, is at least the certain 
attendant on everything human. Though some part of the traffic 
with many countries resemble Solomon's importation of apes and 
peacocks; though the superfluities of life, the baubles of the 
opulent, and even the luxuries which enervate the irresolute and 
administer disease, are introduced by the intercourse of navigation, 
yet the extent of the benefits which attend it ore also to be considered 
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before the man of cool reason will venture to proDounce that tbs 
world is injured, and rendered leea virtuouH and happj \ij tho 

If B, TJew of lliG state of mankind, where commerce opens no 
Intercourse between nation and nation be neglected, unjust con- 
clusionB will certainly follow. Where the state of barbariana, and 
of countries under different degrees of civilization are candidly 
wdghed, we may reasonably expect a just decision. As evidently 
a8 the appointment of nature gives pasture to the herds, so evidently 
is man bom for society. As every other animal is in its natural 
etate when In the situation which its instinct requires, 
when his reason is cultivated, is then, and only then, in the state 
proper to his nature. The life of the naked savf^e, who feeds on 
Acoma and sleeps like a beast in his den, is commonly called tha 
natural state of man ; but, if there be any propriety in thie asser- 
tion, his rational faculties compose no part of his nature, and were 
given not to be used. If the savage, therefore, live in a state con- 
trary to the appointment of nature, it must follow that be is not so 
happy BE nature intended him to be. And a view of bis true 
character will confirm this eoncluaion. The reveries, the fairy 
dreamsof a Boiisscau, may figure the paradisaical life of a Hottflntot, 
but it is only in such dreams that the superior happiness of tha 
barbarian exists. The savage, it is true, is reluctant to leave 
his m^mer of life ; but, unless we allow that he is a proper judge 
of the modes of living, his attachment to his own by no means 
proves that he is happier than he might otherwiso have been. 
His attachment only exemplifies the amazing power of habit In 
reconciling the human breast to the most uncomfortable situations. 
If the intcrcouree of mankind in some instances be introducdve of 
vice, the want of it a£ certainly excludes the exertion of the noblest 
virtues; and, it the seeds of virtue are indeed in the heart, they 
often lie dormant, and even unknown to the savage posaeeaor. 
The moat beautiful description of a tribe of savages (which we 
may be assured is from real life) occurs in these words : * And the 
five spies of Dan " came to Laish, and saw the people that were there, 
how they dwelt careless, after the manner of the Zidouians, quiet 
and secure ; and there was no magistrate in the land, that might 
put them to shame in anytliing . . . ." And the stnes stud to their 
Jncetliren, " Arise, that we may go up against them ; foi vre hava 

7, 9, 37, 28. 
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seen theknd.and.behold.itiHVHrygoixl. . . . Aad tliey camounto 
Lawii, uiiiti a people that were at quiet and seoate : and Uiey smote 
tliem with the edge of the sword, and burnt the oity with fire. And 
there was no delirerer, because it was iar from Ztdon, and they had no 
buBineaa with any man." However the happy simplleity of this 
society may please the man of fine imagination, the true philoso- 
pbet will view the men of Laiah with other eyes. However 
Tirtuous he may suppose one gouenition, it requires an alteration 
of human nature t« preserve the children of the next in the same 
generous cstraagement from the selfish passions — from those 
passions which are the parents of the acts of injustice. Wlien 
his wants are easily supplied, the manneia of the savage will be 
simple, and often humane, for the human heart is not vicious with^ 
out objects of temptation. But these will soon occur; he that 
gathers the greatest quantity of fruit will be envied by the 
less industrious. The uninformed mind seems Insensible of the 
idea of the right of possession wliich the labour of aoquiiement 
^ves. When want is pressing, and the supply at hand, the only 
consideration with such minds is the danger of seizing it; and 
where there is no magistrate to put to shame in anything, de- 
predation will soon display all its horrors. Let it even be 
admitted that the innocence of the men of Laish could secure 
tliem from the consequences of their own unrestrained desiies, 
oould even tiiis impossibility he surniouuteil, still are they a 
ivretched prey to the first invaders, and because tiiey have no 
business with any man, they will find no deliverer. While human 
nature is the same, the fate of Laish will always l>e the fat« of the 
weak and defenceless ; and thus the most amiable description of 
savage life raises ia our minds the strongest imagery of the 
misery and impossible continuance of such a state. But if the 
view of these innocent people terminate in horror, with what con- 
templation shall wo behold the wilds of Africa and America ? 
The tribes of America, it ia true, have degrees of policy greatly 
superior t« anything understood by the men of Laish. Great 
masters of martial oratory, their popular assemblies are schools 
open to all their youth. In these they not only learn the history 
of their nation, and what they have to fear from the strength and 
de«gns of their enemies, but they also imbibe the most ardent 
sjdrit of war. The arts of stratagem are their study, and the most 
athletic exercises of the field their employment and delight ; and, 
what is their greatest praise, they have magistrates " to put them 
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to shamH." They inflict no corporeal pimiHlimeDt on their eoimtry- 
men, it is true ; but a reprimaiid Irom aji elder, delivered in the 
aasemblf, is esteemed bj them a deeper degradation and severer 
puniBbmont than any of those too ofttin moat impoliticallj adopted 
by civilized nations. Yet, though possessed of this advantage — an 
advantage impossible lo exist iu a large commercial empire — and 
though mafters of great martial policy, their conditioo, upon the 
whole, is big with the most striking demonstration of the misery 
and unnatural state of such very imperfect civilization. " Multiply 
and replenish the earth " is an injunction of the beat political 
philosophy ever given to man. Nature has appointed man to 
6ultival« the earth, to increase in number by the food which its 
culture gives, and by this increase of bretliren to remove some, and 
to mitigate all, the natural miseries of human life. But in direct 
opposition to this is the political state of the wild aborigines of 
America. Their lands, luxuriant in climate, are often desoiala 
wastes, where thousands of miles hardly support a few huudreda of 
savage hunters. Attachment to their own tribe oonstitutes their 
highest idea of virtue; but this virtue includes the most brutal 
depravity, makes them esteem the man of every other tribe as an 
enemy, as one with whom nature had placed them, in a state of 
war, and had commanded to destroy.* And to this principle their 
customs and ideas of honour serve as rituals and ministers. The 
cruelties practised by the American savages on their prisoners of 
war (and war is their chief employment) convey every idea ex- 
pressed by the word diabolical, and give a most shocking view 
of the d^radation of human nature. But what peculiarly com- 
pletes the oharactor of the savage is his horrible superstition. In 
the most distant nations the savage is, in this respect, the same. 
The terror of evil spirits ocntinually haunts him ; his God is 
beheld as a relentless tyrant, and is worshipped often with cruel 
rites, always with a heart full of horror and fear. In all the 
nomerouB accounts of savage worship, one trace of filial dependonce 
is not to be found. The very reverse of that happy idea is the 
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hell of the ignorant mind. Nor is this barbarism confined alone to 
those ignorant tribas whom we call savages. TTio vulgar of every 
country jjossebb it in certtdn degrees, proportionated to thdr 
opportunities of conversation with the more enlightened. Sordid 
dispoBition and base ferocity, together with the most unhappy 
BuperBtitaon, ■ are ererywhere the proportionate attendants of 
ignorance and aeifere want. And ignorance and want are only 
removed by intercourse and the offices of society. So self-evident 
ore these positions, that it requires an apology for insisting upon 
them; but the apology is at baud. He who has read knows how 
many eminent writers,* and he who has conversed knows how 
many respectable namea, connect the idea of innocence and happi- 
ness with the life of the savage and the vmimproved rustic. To 
fix the character of the Bavage ia therefore necessary, ere we 
examine the assertion, that " it had been happy for both the old 
and the new worlds if the East and West Indies had never been 
diaoovered." The bloodshed and the attendant miseries which the 
unparalleled rapine and cruelties of the Spaniarilfi spread over the 
new world, indeed disgrace human nature. The great and flourish' 
ing empires of Mesico and Peru, steeped in the blood of forty 
millions of their sons, present a melancholy prospect, which must 

• 'OiB author of that volumiDOns work, Eisloire FhHoaophigue et 
Paiitiqai da EtabliaseTaaiU et da Commerct dea Eurnpietu dans lea deux 
Indea, ia ooe of the many who assert that savage life ia happier than 
dvil. His reasons are thus abridged : The savage has no care or tear for 
the future ; his hunting and liehing give him a certain sniuisteuce. He 
Bleeps sound, and knows not the diseases of cities. He eanoDt wont what 
he does not desire, nor desire that which he does not know, and vexation or 
grief do not enter his snol. He ia not under the control of a superior ia 
his actions ; in a word, says our author, the savage only suSers the evils 

If the civilized, he adds, enjoy the elegancies of life, have better food, 
and are more comfDrtably defended against the change of sessoni, it is use 
which makes these things necessary, and they are purchased by the painful 
labours of the mnltittide who are the basis of societj . To what outrages 
is not the man of civil life eiposed? If he has projierty, it is in danger; and 
govemraent or authority is, according to our author, Lhe greatest of all 
evils. If there is a famine In North America, the savage, led by the wind 
and the son, can go to a better clime; but in the horrors of famine, war, 
or pestilence, the ports and barriers of civilized states place the subjects in 

between the lot of the civilized and the savage; a difference, all entirely to 
the disadvantage of society, that inJDstice which reign;! in the inequabty 
of fortunes and conditions. 
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in of every good heart. Yet such desolation 
lecjuance of discovery. And, even shuuld 
allow that the depravity of human nature is bo great that the 
avarice of the meroliiuit and rapacity of the aoldier will overwhelm 
with mifiery every new-discovered country, still, are there other,' 
tataa comprehensive views, to be taken, ere we decide against the 
intereourse introduced by navigation. When we weigh the happi- 
ness of Europe in the scale of political philosophy, we are not to 
confine our eye to the dreadful ravages of Attila the Hun, or of 
Alone the Qotb. If the waters of a st^nated lake are disturbed 
by the spade when led into new channels, we ought not to inveigh 
agaioat the altemUon because the waters are fouled at the first ; we 
are to wut to tee the streamlets refine and spread beauty and 
utility through a thousand vales which they never visited before. 
Such were the conqueata of Alesander, temporary evils, but civili- 
£»tk>n and happiness followed in the bloody track. And, though 
diagraced with every barbarity, happiness has also followed the 
conquests of the Spaniards in the other bendsphere. Though 
the villainy of the Jesuits defeated their schemes of civilization 
in many countries, the labours of that society have been crowned 
■with a succeKS in Paraguay and in Canada, which reflects upon 
their industry the greatest honour. The customs and cruelties of 
many American tribes still disgrace human nature, but in Paraguay 
and Canada the natives have been brought to relish the blessings 
of society, and the arts of virtuous and civil life. If Mexico is 
not so populous as it once was, neither is it so barbarous ; * the 

• The innocent simplicity of the AmorioanE in their confacencea with 
tbe Spaniards, and the horrid craelties they iuifered from tbem, divert onr 
view from their complete character. Almost eieijMag was horrid in 
tbeir civil cUBtoma and religious rites. In some tribes, to cohabit with 
tiuar mothers, Eisteri, and danghters was esteemed the means of domestic 
peace. Id others, catamitea were maintained in every village; they went 
from house to house as they pleased, and it was unlawful to refuse them 
what victuals they chose. In every tribe, the captives taken in war were 
murdered with the most wirnton cruelty, and afterwards devoured by the 
viotorB. Their rellgiooa titas were, if posaibis, still more horrid. The 
abominalloDs of aacieut Muloeh were here oatnnmhered; children, virgins, 
alavea, and captives bled on diiferant altars, to appease their various goda. 
If there was a scarcity of hnmaa victim}, the priesU auDnuDced that the 
gods were dying of thirst for haman blood. Aad, to prevent a threatened 
fiunlne, the kings of Mexico were obliged to make war oa the neighbouring 
(tatea. The prisoners of either side died by the hand of the priest. But 
the number of the Meiicaa aacritices so greatly exceeded those of gther 
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■hrieks of the liuman victim do not now resound from temple 
to temple, nor does the human heart, held up reeking to the sun, 
imprecate the vengeance of Heayen on the guilty empire. And, 
however impolitically despotic the Spanish govemmenta may bo, 
Btill do these colonies enjoy the opportunities of improvement, 
which in every age arise from the knowledge of commerce and 
of letters — opportunities which were never enjoyed in South 
America under the reigns of Montezuma and Atabalipa. But 
if from Spanish, we turn our eyes t« British America, what a 
glorious prospect! Here,formerly,on the wild lawn, perhaps twice in 
the year, a few savage hunters kindled their evening fire, kindled 
it more to protect them from evil spirits and beasts of prey, than 
bom the cold, and with their feet pointed to it, slept on the ground. 
Here, now, population spreads her thousands, and society appears 
in all its blessings of mutual help, and the mutual lights of in- 
tellectual improvement. " What work of art, or power, or public 
utility, has ever equalled the glory of having peopled a continent, 
without guilt or bloodshed, with a multitude of free and happy 
commonwealths; to have given them the best arts of life and 

at I " To have given a savage continent an image of 
the British Constitution is, indeed, the greatest glory of the British 

I greater than any other tiatiou ever acquired ; " and from 

the consequences of the geuius of Henry, Duke of Viseo, did the 

British American empire arise, an empire which, unless retarded by 

&e illiberal and inhuman spirit of religious fanaticism, wlU in a 

' centuries, perhaps, be the glory of the world. 

8tiibbom indeed must be the theorist who will deny the im- ■ 
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were hunted down for this purpose, 
200,OUU men, and enabled him to make 
atioQ. Who that views MdjIco, steeped 
eiuotlaa which whispers to him. This ii 
umber of these sncred butcheries, one 
rrestest amusement of Mexico. At the 
ipntali, A.D. 1486, no less than 64,080 
nnman yieLims were sacnncea in four days. And, according Co the best 
accounts, the annual aacrificeE of Ueiico required several thuusand^ The 
ikuUs of the victims Bometimes were bung on strings which reached from 
tree to treearonnd their temple), and sometimes were built up in towers and 
Btmaattd with lime. In some of these towers Andrew de Tapia one day 
donated 136,000 tknlU. During the war with Cortez they increased their 
nmal sacrifices, till priest and people were tired of their blood; religion. — 
See, for ample justificatioa of these aCatements, the Riatoriei uf Iht 
ConjMit of Mexico ani Peru, by Prescott. — Ei. 
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provement, virtue, and happiness which, in the result, the voyaga 
of ColujBbua has sproad over the western world. The happineas 
which Europe and Asia have received from the intcrcourae with. 
each other, carmot hitherto, it must be owned, be compared 
either with the posBession of it, or the source of its increi 
established in America. Yet, let the man of the most mela 
oholf views estimate all the wars and depredations which i 
charged upon the Portuguese and other European nations, si 
will the eastern world appear considerably advantaged hy the 
voyage of Gams. If seas of blood have been shed by the Por- 
tuguese, nothing new was introduaed into India. War and de- 
predation were no unheard-of strangors on the banks of the 
Ganges, nor could the nature of the civil eBtablishmcnta of the 
eastern nations secure a lasting peace. The ambition of their 
native princes was only diverted into new channels, into chan- 
nels which, in the natural course of hunian affairs, will c 
tajnly lead to permanent governments, established on improved 
laws and just dominion. Yet, even ere such governments a 
formed, is Asia no loser by the arrival of Europeans. Tl 
horrid massacres and unbounded rapine which, according 
their own annaU, followed the victories of their Asian coi 
querors were never equalled by the worst of their European 
vaoquishers. Nor is the establishment of improved govern- 
ments in, the EsBt the dream of theory. The superiority of the 
civil and miUtary arts of the British, notwithstanding the hate- 
ful character of some individuals, is at this day beheld in India 
with all the astonishment of admiration ; and admiration is always 
followed, though ofl^n with retarded steps, by the strong desire 
of idinilar improvement. Long after the fall of the Roman empire 
the Roman laws were adopted by nations which anciont Rome 
esteemed as barbarous. And thus, in. the course of ages, the 
British laws, according to every test of probability, will have a 
most important effect, will fulfil the prophecy of Camoons, and 
transfer to the British the high compliment be pays to his 
countrymen — 

mild, 

: India amiled." 

In former ages, and within these few years, the fertile empire 
of India has exhibited every scene of human misery, under the 
undistinguishing ravages of their Mohammedan and native princes ; 
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ravogea only equalled in European hifitory by thoae committed 
under Attila, surnamed " the scourge of Grod," and " the destroyer 
of nations." The ideas of patriotism and of honour were seldom 
known in the cabinets of the eastern princes till the arrivat of 
the Europeans. Every species of aasasaination was the policy 
of their courts, and every act of unrestrained rapine and massacre 
followed the path of victory. But some of the Portuguese 
governors, and many of the English officers, have taught them 
that humanity to the conquered is the best, the truest policy. 
The brutal ferocity of their own conquerors is now the object of 
their greatest dread; and the superiority of the British in war 
hoB convinced their princes,* that an alliance with the British 
is the surest guarantee of their national peace and prosperity. 
While the English East India Company are possessed of their 
present greatness, it is in their power to diffuse over the East 
every blesmng which flows from the wisest and most humane 
policy. Long ere the Europeans arrived, a fdlure of the crop of 
rice, the principal food of India, had spread the devastations of 
famine over the populous plains of Bengal, And never, from the 
seven years' famine of ancient Egypt to the present day, was 
there a natural scarcity in any country which did not enrich the 
proprietors of the granaries. The Mohammedan princes, and 
Moorish traders have often added all the horrors of an artificial, 
to a natural, famine. But, however some Portuguese or other 
governors may stand accused, much was left for the humanity 
of the more esalted policy of an Albuquerque, or a Castro. And 
under such European governors as these, the distresses of the 
East have often been alleviated by a generosity of conduct, and 
a train of resources tormeriy unknown in Asia. Absurd and 
impracticable were that scheme which would introduce the 
British laws into India without the deepest regard ta the 
manners and circumstances pecuhar to the people. But that 
Bjnrit of liberty upon which they are founded, and that security 
of property which is their leading principle, must in time have 
a wide and stupendous effect. The abject spirit of Asiatic submis- 
sion will be taught to see, and to claim, those rights of nature, 
of which the dispirited and passive Hindus could, till lately, 
hardly form an idea. From this, as naturally as the noon 

• Muhommed Ali Khan, Kswab of the Carnntic, dfclared, " I met the 
British with that freedom uf openncBs which they love, and I esteem it 
my honour as well as security to be the all; of such a oation of princes." 
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I Hucoeeds the dawn, must the othar bleaainga of civ ilizetion ai 
I For, though the four great UAstoa of India are almost ioaccesGihle 
to the introductioQ of other maunors, and of other literature than 
' their own, happily them is in human nature a pwpunsity to 
) change. Nor may the political philosopher he deemed i 
eDthn3ia«t who would boldly prophesy, that unless the Britixh 
he driven from India the general superiority whiuli they Ixiar 
will, ere many generations shall hove paueisd, induce the most 
intelligent (^ India to break the shiLckles of their absurd Gupersti- 
tions,* and lead them to partake of those advantageii which arise 
from the free scope and due cultivation of the rational powers. 
In almost every instance the Indian institutions are contrary to 
the feelijigs and wishes of nature. And ignorance and bigotry, 
their two chief pillars, can never secure unalterable duration. We 
have certain proof that the horrid custom of burning the w 
along with the body of the deceased husband has continued for 
upwards of fifteen hundred years ; we are also certain that within 
these twenty years it has begun to fall into diHuse. Together 
with the alteration of this most striking feature of Indian manners, 
other assimilations to European sentiments have already td.ken 
place. Nor can the obstinacy even of the conceited Chinese 
always resist the desire of imitating the Europeans, a people who 
in arta and arms are so greatly superior to themselves. The use 
of the twenty-four letters, by whiuh we oan express every 
language, appeared at first as miraculous to the Chinese. Pre* 
judice cannot always deprive that people, who are not defieient 
in selfish cunning, of the ease and expedition of an alphabet ; and 
it is easy to foresee that, in the course of a few centuries, some 
^phabet will certainly take the place of the 60,000 arbitrary 
marks which now render the cultivation of the Chinese literature 
not only a labour of the utmost difficulty, but even the attainment 
impossible beyond a very limited degree. And from the introduc- 
tion of an alphabet, what improvements may not be expected from 
the laborious industry of the Chinese I Though most obstinately 
attached to their old customs, yet there is a tide in the mamiers 
of nations which is sudden and rapid, and which acts with a kind 
of instinctive fury against ancient prejudice and absurdity. Jt 
was that nation of merchants, the Phtcuicians, which difl'usod the 
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use of letters through the ancient, and wimmeroe will undoubtedly 
diffuse the same blesaiiga through the modem, world. 

To this view of the political happiness which is aure to bo 
introduced in proportion to civilization, let the divine add what 
may be reasonably expected from such opporttinity of the inoreaHO 
of religion. A factory of merchants, indeed, has seldom boon found 
to be a school of piety ; yet, when the general manners of a people 
become assimilated to those of a more rational worship, something 
more than ever was produced by an infant mission, oe the neigh- 
bourhood of an infant colony, may then be reasonably expected, 
and even foretold. 

In estimafing the political happiness of a people, nothing is of 
greater importance than their capacity of, and tendency to, im- 
provement. As a dead lake, to continue our former illustration, 
will remain in the same state for ages and ages, so would the 
bigotry and superstitions of the East continue the t^ame. But if the 
lake is begun to he opened into a thousand rivulets, who knows 
over what unnumbered fields, barren before, they may diffuse the 
blessings of fertility, and turn a dreary wilderness into a land of 
society and joy. 
^^— In contrast to this, let the Gold Coast and other immeiuie 

^^^L regions of Africa be contemplated- 

L 



"Afric behold; alas, what altered liew I 
Her lands nucnUared, and her tons untme ; 
UngTBced witb sli thst sweetena hamin life, 
Savage and fierce they roam ia brutal strife; 
Eager they grasp the gifts which culture jields. 
Yet nakad roam their own neglected fields. . . . 
Dnnumber'd tribes as bestial graicrs stray. 
By laws nnrorni'd, nnform'd by Reason's svay. 
Far iaward stretch the moiimful sterile dates, 
Where on (he parch'd hill-Eide pale faniine wail 

LOSIAD X. 
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Let us consider how many millions of these unha^ipy savages 
dragged from their native fields, and cut off for ever fruro all 

the hopes and all the rights to which human birth entitled them. 

And who would hesitate to pronounce that n^ro the greatest of 

patriots, who, by teaching his countrymen the arts of society. 
Id teach them to defend themselves in the possession of tiuif- 

fields, their families, and their own personal liberties? 
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Evident, however, as it is, that the voysges of Gama and I 
Columbus have already carried a superior degree of happioesB, and. I 
the promise of infinitely moie, to the enBtern and woatera norlda; 
yet the advantages to Europe from the discovery of these regions j 
may perhaps be denied. But let ub view what Europe w 
the geniua of Don Henry gave bicth to the spirit of modem dis- 
covery, 

8evera] ages before this period the foitdal system had degene- I 
rated into the moat absolute tyranny. The barona exercised the I 
most despotic authority over their VBKsals, imd every scheme of I 
public utility was rendered impracticnble by their continual petty f 
wars with each other ; to which they led their dependentJj as doga | 
to the abase. Unable to read, or to write hia own iiiirac, the chief- ' 
tain was entirely possessed by the most romantic opinion of military J 
glory, and the song of his domestic minstrel constituted his highest i 
idea of fame. The dossic authors slept on the shelves of the J 
monasteries, their dark but happy asylum, while the life of the I 
monks resembled that of the fattened beeves which loaded th^ 
tables. Heal abilities were indeed possessed by a Duns Scotua and 
a few others; but these were lost in the most t Qmg htl t of 
a sophistry which they dignided with the n m f cal 

divinity. Whether Adam and Eve were c ated w th na la? 
and How many thousand angels might at th sam t^mt dance 
upon the point of the finest needle without o j tl ther? 

were two of the several topics of like importa wh h ted the 
acumen and engs^ed the controversies of the learned. While 
every branch of philosophical, of rational investigation, waa thug 1 
unpursued and uiiknown, commerce, which is incompatible with I 
the feudal system, was equally neglected and unimproved. Where | 
the mind is enlarged and enlightened by learning, plans of com- 
merce will rise into action, and these, in return, will from every 
part of the world bring new acquirements to philosophy and 
science. The birth of learning and commerce may he different, , 
but their growth is mutual and dependent upon each other. They • 
not only assist each other, but the same enlai^ement of mind I 
which is necessary for perfection in the one is also neceasary for 
perfection in the other; and the same causes impede, and are ahke 
destructive of, both. The istbhooprse of mankind is the parent of 
each. According to tlio confinement or extent of intercourse, 
barbarity or civilization proportionately prevail. In the dark, 
monkish ages, the intercourse of the learned was as much imjxdcd J 
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ittnd confined as that of tlie merchant. A few unwieldy Teasels 
coasted the ehacea of Europe, and mendicant friars and ignoraat 
pilgrims carried a miserable account of wliat was passing In the 
world from monastery to monastery. What doctor had last dis- 
puted on. the peripatetic philosophy at some university, or what 
new heresy had last appeared, not only comprised the whole of 
their literary in telligence, hut was delivered with little accuracy, 
and received with as little attention. While this thick cloud of 
mental darkness overspread the western world, was Don Benry, 
prince of Portugal, bom ; bom to set mankind free from the feudal 
system, and to give to the whole world every advantage, every light 
that may possibly be diffused by the intercourse of unlimited com- 
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erg-d 



Had slumber' 



A last 



The LiuiUniati prices, who, Hi 

To love of useful glory rons'd mankind. 

And in unbounded commercs oiii'd the world." 

Thomson. 

In contrast to this melancholy view of human nature, sunk 

in barbarism and benighted with ignorance, let the present state 

of Europe bo impartially estimated. Tet, though the great in- 

. crease of opulence and learning cannot be denied, there are some 

nho assert that virtue and happiness have as greatly declined. 

And the immense ovorSow of riches, from the East in particular, 

has been pronounced big with destruction to the British empire. 

Everything human, it is true, has its dark as well as its bright 

ride; but let these popular complaints be eiauuned, and it will be 

found that modem Europe, and the British empire in a very 

I particuhiT manner, have received the greatest and most solid ad- 

iges from the modem, enlarged system of commerce. The 

i , magic of the old romances, which could make the most withered, 

L deformed hag, appear as the most beautiful virgin, is every day 

Lverified in popular declamation. Ancient days are there painted 

Kja the most amiable simplicity, and the modem in the most odious 

f fflolours. Tet, what man of fortune in England lives in that 

■ itupendous gross luxury which every day was exhibited in the 

Gothic castles of the old chieftains I Four or five hundred knights 
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and Bquirea in the domestic retinue of a warlike earl n 
ccrmmon, nor was the pomp of embroidery Inferior to the profuse 
waste of their tables ; in both instances unequalled by all the mad 
excesaoBof the present age. 

While the baron thus lived in aU the wild ^are of Gothic 
luxury, agriculture was ahnost totally neglected, and his 
vassals iared harder, infinitely less comfortably, than the meanest 
industrious labourers of England do now ; where Ibe lands are 
uncultivated, the peasants, ill-clothed, ill-lodged, and poorly fed, 
pass their miserable days in sloth and filth, totally ignorant of 
every advantage, of every comfort which nature lays at their feet. 
He who passes from the trading towns and cultured fields of 
England to those remote villages of Scotland or Ireland which 
cl^m this deacription, is astonished at the comparative wretched- 
nesa of their destitute inhabitants ; but few consider that these 
Tillies only exhibit a vleff of what Europe was ere the spirit of 
commerce difiused the blessings which naturally flow horn lier 
improvements. In the Hebrides the failure of a harvest almost 
depopulates an island. Having little or no traffic to purchase 
grain, numbers of the young and hale betake themselves to the 
continent in quest of employment and food, leaving a few, less 
adventurouii, behind, to beget a new race, the heir of the same 
fortune. Yet from the same cause, from the want of traOic, the 
kingdom of England haa often felt more dreadful eflects than these. 
Even in the days when her Henries and Edwards plumed them- 
sdves with the trophies of France, how often has famine spread all 
her horrors over city and village ? Our modern histories neglect 
this characteristic feature of ancient days ; but the rude chroniclee 
of these ages inform us, that three or four times in almost eveij 
reign was England thus visited. The failure of the crop was then 
severely felt, and two bad harvests in succession were almost insup- 
portable. But commerce has now opened another scene, has armed 
government with the happiest power that can be exerted by the 
rulers of a nation — the power to prevent every extremity * which 
may possibly arise from bad harvests ; extremities, which, in 
former ages, were esteemed more dreadful visitations of the wrath 
of Heaven than the pestilence itself. Yet modern London 
M certainly defended against the latter, its ancient visitor, than the 
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• Eitremity; for it were both higJilj nojast and imiioliti 
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f oommoawpalth by the ineaiiH of commerce, under a jufit and 
lane governmeut, is secured againat the ravages of the former. 
If, from theae great outlines of the happiness enjoyed by a com- 
mercial over an uncommercial nation, we turn our eyes to the 
manners, the advantages will be found no less in favour of the 
civilized. 

Whoever is inclined to declaim at the vices of the present age, 
let him read, and be convinced, that the Gothic ages were less 
virtuous. If the spirit of chivahy prevented effemiuaoy, it was 
the foster-father of a ferocity of manners now happily unknown. 
Rapacity, avarice, and effeminacy are the vices ascribed to the 
increase of commerce ; and in some degree, it must be confessed, 
they follow her steps. Yet infinitely more dreadful, as every 
palatinate in Europe often felt, were the efiects of the two £rat 
under the feudal lords than can possibly be experienced under any 
system of trade. The virtues and vices of human nature are the 
same iti every ^e : they only receive different modifications, and 
are dormant, or awakened into action, under different circumstances. 
The feudal lord had it infinitely more in his power to be rapacious 
than the merchant. And whatever avarice may attend the trader, 
his intercourse with l^e rest of mankind lifta him greatly above 
that brutish ferocity which actuates the savage, often the rustic, 
and in general chsracteriMS the ignorant part of laankiud. The ~ 
abolition of the feudal system, a system of absolute slavery, and' 
that equality of mankind which affords the protection of property, 
and every other incitement to industry, are the glorious gifts which 
the spirit of commerce, awakened by Prince Henry of Portugal, 
has bestowed upon Europe in general ; and, as if directed by the 
manes of his mother, a daughter of England, upon the British 
empire in pnriiioular. In the vice of effeminacy alone, perhaps, 
do we exceed our ancestors ; yet, even here we have infinitely the 
advantage over them. The brutal ferocity of former agos is now 
lost, and the general mind is humanized. The bbvi^c breast is 
the native soil of revenge ; a vice, of all others, pecuharly stamped 
with the character of hell. But the mention of this was reserved 
for the character of the savages of Europe. The savage of every 
country Is implacable when injured ; but among some, revunge has 
itB measure. When an American Indian is murdered his kindred 
pursue the murderer; and, as soon as blood has atoned for blood, 
the wilds of America hear the hostile parties join in their mutual 

i lltmentationa over the dead, whom, as au oblivion of malice, they 
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bury together. But the measure of revenge, never to he full, 
left for the demi-ssivages of Europe. The vassals of the feudal 
lord entered ink) his quajrels with the most inexorable rage. Just 
or unjust was no consideration of theirs. It was a family feud ; 
no &rther inquiry was made ; and from age to age, the parties, 
who never injured each other, hreathed nothing but mutual ran- 
cour and revenge. And actions, suitable to this horrid spirit, every- 
where confessed its virulent influence. Such were the late days 
of Europe, admired by the ignorant for the innocence of manners. 
Sesentmeot of injury, indeed, is uatural ; and there is a dogres 
which is honest, and though warm, far from iDhmnan. But if it is 
the hard lask of humanized virtue to preserve the feeling of an 
injury unmiied with the slightest criminal wish of revenge, how 
impossible is it for the savage to attain (he dignity of forgiveness, 
the greatest ornament of human nature. As in individuals, a~~!) 
virtue will rise into a vice, genaroaity into blind profusion, and- 
even mercy into .criminal lenity, so civilized manners will lead 
the opulent into effeminacy. But let it be considered, this oon~ 
sequence ia by no means the certain result of civilization. Civili~ 
zation, on the contrary, provides the most effectual preventive of 
this evil. Where alassical Uterature prevails the manly spirit 
which it breathes must he diffused : whenever frivolousness pre- 
dominates, when retineraent degenerates into whatever enervates 
the mind, literary ignorance is sure to complete the effeminate 
character. A mediocrity of virtues and of talenta is the lot of the 
great majority of mankind ; and even this mediocrity, if cultivated 
by a liberal education, will infallibly secure ite possessor against 
those excesses of effeminacy which are really culpable. To be of 
plain manners it ia not necessary to be a clown, or to wear coarse 
clothes; nor is it necessary to-Ue on the ground and feed tike the 
savage lo tie truly manly. The beggar who, behind the hedge, 
divides his offals with his dog has often more of tlio real sensualist 
than he who dines at an elegant table. Nor need we hesitate 
to assert, that he who, unable to preserve a manly elegance of 
manners, degenerates into the petit maitre, would have been, in 
any age or condition, equally insignificant and worthless. Some, 
when they talk of the debauchery of the present age, seem to 
think that the former a^es were all innocence. But this is igno- 
rance of human nature. The debauchery of a barbarous age ia 
gross and brutal ; that of a gloomy, superstitious one, secret, es- 
cessive, and murderous; that of a more polished one, much happier 
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f for the fair sex," and certainly in no sense so big with political 
Hnheppinoas. If one diseaite hoa been imported from AmericB,t 
the moat valuable mcdicinea harre likewise been brought from 
these r^ona; and distempers, which were thougbt invincible by 
our fotefathers, are now cured. If the luxuries of the Indies usher 
diBease to our tahles the consequence is not unknown ; the wise 
and the temperate receive no injury, and intemperance has lieoit 
the destroyer of mankind in every age. The opulence of ancient 
Borne produced a luxury of manners which proved fatal to that 
mighty empire. But the effeminate sensualists of those Bges were 
not men of intellectual cultivation. The enlarged ideas, the gene- 
rous and manly feelings inspired by a Uberal educafion, were 
utterly unknown to them. Unformed by that wisdom wbiuh 
arises from aoience and true philosophy, they were gross barbarians, 
dressed in the mere outward tinsel of civilization .{ Where the 
enthusiasm of military honour characterizes the rank of gentlemen 
that nation will rise into empire. But no sooner does conquest 
give a continued security than the mere soldier degenerates ; and 
the old veterans are soon succeeded by a new generation, illiterate 
as their fathers, but destitute of their virtues and experience. 
Polite literature not only humanizes the heart, but also wonder- 
fully strengthens and enlai^es the miml. Moral and political 
philosophy are its peculiar provinces, and are never happily culti- 
vated without its assistance, fiut, where ignorance characterizes 
tiw body of the nobility, the most insipid dissipation and the very 

■ • Even that warm admirer of savags happiness, the author of fUstore 
t fhibaophique el Politique del ElMiasementa, confesses that the wild 
Americans seem destitute of the feeling of love. When the heat of passion, 
uys he, is gratified, thej tose all nlTectloii and attachment for their 
women, whom thej degrade to the most servile otBces. — A tender remem- 
brance of the first eadearments, a generoas participation of care and hope, 
the campaaKionate eentiments of hnnour ; all these delicate feelings, «hich 
arise into affcutioa, and bind attachment, are indeed, incompatible with the 
ferociOBS and gross sensations of barbarians. 

' " ' " still debated among medical writers, and b; no 
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We do not read, it 

tbam.—Ed. 

t The degeneracy of the Roman literature preceded the fate of (h 
state, and the reason is obriouii. The men of fortune grew frituluua, an 
superficial in etery branch of knowledge, and wore therefore unable I 
hold the reigns of empire. The degeneracf of literar;^ tute is, therefoK 
the surest proof of the general ignorance. 
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idleness and ofTetDiniLcy of luxury are sure to follow, 
family are then the only merit, and the few men of business 
surround the throne have it then in their power to aggrandi 
themselves by riveting the chains of slavery. A stately grandeur 
is preserved, but it is only outward ; all is decayed within, and on 
the first storm the weak fabric falla to the dust. Thus rose and 
thus fell the empire of Bome, and the much wider one of Portugal. 
Though the increase of wealth did, indeed, contribute to that 
corruption of manners which unnerved the Portuguese, certdn 
it is the wisdom of legislature might cerlainly hare prevented 
every evil which Spain and Portugnl have experienced from their 
acquisitions in the two Indies.* Every evil which they have 
suffered from their acquirements arose, as shall be hereafter demon- 
strated, from their general ignorance, which rendered them unable 
to investigate or apprehend even the first principles of civil and 
commercial philosophy. And what other than the total eclipse 
of tbeir glory could be expected from a nobility, rude and un- 
lettered as those of Portugal are described by the author of the 
Lusiad — a court and nobility who sealed the truth of all his com- 
plaints against them by suQering that great man, the light of 
their age, to die in an almshouse! What but the fall of their 
state could be eipeoted from barbarians like these 1 Nor can th^ 
annals of mankind produce one instance of the fall of empire 
where the character of the nobles was other than that ascribed to 
his countrymen by CamoBns. 



■ Tlie soldieri and DaeJga,tors were the only c 
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OF IBB 

DISCOVERY OP INDIA. 



No lesson can be of greater national importance tban the history 
of the rise and the fnll of a commercial empire. The view of what 
advantages were acquired, and of what might have been still 
added; the means by which such empire might have been con- 
tinued, and the errors by which it was lost, are as particularly 
conspicuous in the naval and commercial history of Portugal as 
if Providence had intended to give a lasting example to mankiDd ; 
a chart, where the course of the safe voyage is pointed out, and 
where the Hbelvea and rocks, and the scaflons ot tempest are dia- 
covercd and foretold. 

The history of Portugal, as a naval and commercial power, 
begins with the designs of Prince Henry. But aa the enterprises 
of this great man, and the completion of his designs are intimately 
connected with the state of Portugal, a short view of the progress 
of the power, and of the character of that kingdom, will be neces- 
sary to elucidate the history of the revival of commerce, and the 
subject of the Lusiad. 

During the centuries when the effeminated Roman provinces 
of Europe were desolated by the irruptions of the northern bar- 
barians, the Saracens spread the same horrors of brutal conquest 
over the finciat countrioa of the eastern world. The northern 
conquerors of the finer provinces of Europe embraced the Christian 
religion as professed by the monks, and, contented with the ■ 
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luiurieB of their new Ecttlements, tlieir military spirit aoaa de- 
ulincd. The Saracens, on the other hand, having embraced the 
raligion of Mohammed, their rage for war received every addition 
which can possibly be inspired by religious enthuEiasin. Not only 
the spoils of the vanquished, but Paradiee itself was to be obtutied 
by their sabres. Strengthened and inspired by a comiiiiBaion 
which they esteemed divine, the rapidity of their conquests for 
exceeded those of the Goths and Vandals. The majority of tha 
inhabitAnlA of every country they subdued embraced their religion 
and imbibed their principles ; thus, the professors of Mobanune- 
dantBm became the most formidable combination ever leagued 
together against the rest of mankind. Morocco and the adjacent 
ooimtriea had now received the doctrines of the Koran, and the 
arms of the Saracens spread slaughter and desolation from tha 
south of Spain to Italy, and the islands of the Moditerrajieaa. 
All the rapine and carnage committed by the Gothic cooquerora 
were now amjily returned on their less warlike posterity. In 
Spain, and the province now called Portugal, the Moliammedans 
erected powerful kingdotns, and their lust of conquest threatened 
destruction to every Chrietian power. But a romantic mihtary 
spirit revived in Europe under the auspices of Charlemagne. Tha 
Mohammedans, during the reign of this sovereign, made a most 
formidable irruption into Europe; France in particular felt the 
weight of their fury. By the invention of new mihtary honours 
that monarch drew the adventurous youth of every Christian 
power to his standards, which eventually resulted in the crusades, the 
beginning of which, in propriety, shotAd be dated from his reign. 
Few indeed are the historians of this period, but enough remains I 
to prove, that though the writers of the old romance seised upon 
it, and added the ineshaustible machinery of magic to the adven- 
tures of their heroes, yet the origin of their fictions was founded 
on historical facta.* Yet, however this period may thus resemble 
the fabulous ages of Greece, certain it is, that an Orlando, a Itinaldo, 
a Bugero, and other celebrated names in romance, acquired great 

* AvJDslo, who adopted the legends of the old romiuice, chosa this period 
for the EubjecL of his Orlaoda Purioso. Puris besieged b; the SsriiceDS, 
Orlando t.D<3i the other Christian knights aesemble in aid of Chailemagne, 
who are opposed in their amours and in battle bj Rodomoat, Ferraw 
other Snrsoen knights. That there was a noted Moorish Spnniard.n 
Ferran, a redoubted champion of that age, ne haie the tei^timoi 
Marcos Antooius Sabelllcus, a nriler of note of the fifteenth century. 
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honour in tlie wars which were waged agninBt the Saracens, tlie 
inraders of Europe, In tbeao roniantiu wars, by which the power 
of the MohammcdanB was checked, aevorel oenturiea elapsed, when 
Aloazo, King of CaBtile, approhenaiTe that the whole force of the 
Mohammedana of Spain and Morocco was readj to fall upon him, 
prudently imitated the conduct of Charlemagne. He availed him- 
self of the spirit of ohiva.lry, and deraaniled leave of Philip I. of 
Prance, and other princes, that volimteara from their dominions 
might be allowed to distinguish themselves, under hia iMnnera, 
against the Saracens, Hia desire was no sooner known than a 
brave army of volunteers thronged to his standard, and Alonzo 
was victorious. Honoura and endowments were liheraliy distri- 
buted amonp; the champions; and to Henry, a. younger son of the 
Duke of Burgundy, he gave his daughter, Teresa, in marriagB, with 
Uie sovereignty of the countries south of GaUcia as a dowry, com- 
missioning him to extend his dominions by the espulaion of the 
Moors. Henry, who reigned by the title of Cojmt, improved every 
advantage which offered. The two rich provinces of Entro Minho 
e DouW), and Tras oa Montes, yielded to his arms; great part of 
Beira also was subdued, and the Moorish King of Lamego became 
hia tributary. Many thousands of Christians, who had lived in 
miserable subjection to the Moors, took shelter under the generous 
protection of Count Henry. Great numbers of the Moors also 
changed their reli^on, and chose rather to continue in the land 
where they were bora than be exposed to the severities and 
injustice of their native governors. And thus, one of the moat 
beautiful • and fertile spots of the world, with the finest climate, 
in consequence of a crusade t against the Mohammedans, became 
in the end the kingdom of Portugal, a sovereignty which in course 
of time spread its influence far over the world. 

Count Henry, after a successful reign, was succeeded by his 
infant son, Don Alonzo-Henry, who, having surmounted the dangers 
which threatened his youth, became the founder of the Portu- 
guese monarchy. In 1139 the Moors of Spain and Barbnry united 
their forces to recover the dominions from which they had been 
driven by the Christians, According to the accounts of the 

t, but !Q rich in fertility, that it was called 
rrnw of Spain." — Vid. tJasBintii Antiq. Lusit. 

linly ■ crusade, though that term has never 
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Portoguese writora, the Moorish army amounted to near 400,000 
men ; nor is this number incredible when wo consider what 
they at other timea have brought into the fluid, and that i 
time -they came to take possession of lands from which they had 
been eipallod. Don Alonzo, however, with a vary small army, 
gave them battle on the plains of Ourique, iind after a struggle of 
six hours, obtained a most' glorious and complete victory, and one 
which was crowned with an event of the utmost im[>ortance. On 
the field of battle Don Alonzo was proclaimed King of Portugal 
by his victorious ao!<iier8, and he in retiim conferred the rank of 
nobility on the whole army. The constitution of the monarchy, 
however, was not settled, nor was Alonzo invented with the 
regalia till Eut years after this memorable victory. The tind. 
of government the Portuguese had auhmitted to under th« 
Spaniards and Moors, and the advantages which they saw were 
derived from their own valour, had taught them the love of liberty, 
while ALoazo himself understood the spirit of his subjects too well 
to make the least attempt to set himself up as a despotic monarch. 
After sis years spout in further victories, he called an assembly of 
the prelates, nobility, and commons, to meet at Lamego, When 
the assembly opened, Alonzo appeared seated on the throne, but 
without any other mark of regal dignity. Before he was crowned, 
the constitution of the state was settled, and eighteen statutes were 
solenmly con&rmed by oath* as the charter of king and people; 
statutes diametrically opposite to the divine right and arbitrary 
power of kings, principles which inculcate and demand the un- 
linuted passive obedience of the subject. 

The founders of the Portuguese monarchy transmitted to theuc 
heirs those generous principles of Uberty which complete and adont 
the martial character. The ardour of the volunteer, an ardour 
unknown to the slave and the mercenary, added to the most 
romantic ideas of mihtary glory, characterized the Portuguese under 
the reigns of their first monarchs. Engaged in almost continual 
wars with the Moors, this spirit rose higher and higher ; and the 
dedre to eiftirpat« Mohammedanism— the principle which animated 
the wish of victory in every battle — seemed to take deeper root 
in every age. Such were the manners, and such the principle 
of the people who wore governed by the successors of Alonao I. — 
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a" auccesaion of great men who proved themselves worthy to reign 
over so military and enterpriHing a nation. 

By a contiuued train of victories the Portuguese had the honour 
to drive the Moors from Europe. The iavasioas of European Boi! 
hy these people were now requited by successful expeditions into 
Africa. Such was the manly spirit of these ages, that the 
statutes of Lamego received additional arUcles in favour of liberty, 
a convincing proof that the general heroism of a people depends 
upon the principles of freedom. AIouko IV.,* though not an 
atniahle chsractor, was perhaps the greatest warrior, pohtician, 
and monarch of his age. After a reign of military splendour, he 
left hia throne to his sob Pedro, suriiamed the ifust. Ideas of 
equity and literature were now diffused by this great prince.f who 
was himself a polite scholar, and a most accomplished gentleman. 
Portugal began to perceive the advant^es of cultivated talents, 
and to feel its superiority over the harbarous politics of the ignorant 
Moors. The great Pedro, however, was succeeded by a weak prince, 
and the heroic sjririt of the Portuguese seemed to exist no more 
linder his son Fernando, aumamed the Careless. 

Under John I.I all the virtues of the Portuguese again shone 
forth with redoubled lustre. Happily for Portugal, his father had 
bestowed an escellont education upon this prince, which, added W 
his great uaturnl talents, rendered him one of the greatest of 
monarchs. Conscious of the superiority which his own liberal 
education gave him, he was assiduous to bestow the same ad- 
vantages upon his children, and he himself often became their 
preceptor in science and useful knowledge. Fortunate in all hia 
affairs, he was most of all fortunate in hia family. Ho had 
many sons, and he lived to see them become men of parta and 
L, whose only emulation was t« show affection to bis person 
and to support his administration by their great abilities. 

AU the sons of John excelled in military exercises, and in the 
literature ctf their age; Don Edward and Dun Pedro § were 

* For tilt charncter of this prince, see the note, Bk. iil. p. 96. 

+ Foe aneodotea of this monarch, see the nolee, Ek. iii. p. 99. 

t Thiagiedt prinoe wa* the mtursl son of Pedro the Jnst. Someye»rs 
Br the mprdsr of liia beloved spouse, laei de Castro (see Lusiad, Bk. iii. 
p. 96), lest his father, whose severe tempei' he too well knew, should force 
him iuto ■ disagieeable marringe, Don Podro commenced an 
Galician lady, who became the mother of John I., the preser' 
tugaeae monirchy. 

$ The CODS of John, who figure in history, were EdwE 
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parlicularlf educated for the cabinet, and the mathematical 
genius of Don Henry received eTery encouragement which a 
king and a father could give lo ripen it into perfection and public 
utility. 

History was well known to Prince Henry, and his turn of mind 
peculiarly enabled bim to make political obaervationa upon it. 
The history of ancient Tyre and Carthage showed him what a 
maritime nation might hope to become ; and the flourishing coloniea 
of the Greeks were the frequent topic of his ccnversation. Where 
Grecian commerce extended its inHuence the deserts became 
cultivated fields, cities rose, and men were drawn from the 
woods and cayerna to unite in sooioty. The Romans, on the other 
hand, when they destroyed Carthage, buried in her ruins the 
fountain of civilization, improveoient and opulence. They ex~ 
tinguished the spirit of commerce, and the agriculture of the 
conquered nations. And thus, while the luxury of Itome con- 
Bumed the wealth of her provinces, her uncommercial policy 
dried up the sources of its continuance. Nor were the inestim- 
able advantages of commerce the sole motives of Henry. All tll9 
ardour that the love of his country could awaken conspired to 
stimulate the natural turn of bis genius for the improvement 
of navigation. 

As tbe kingdom of Portugal had been wrested from the Moors, 
and BsfabHshed by conquest, ao its existence Btlll depended on the 
superiority of force of arms ; and even before the birth of Henry, 
the superiority of tbe Portuguese navies had been of the utmost 
conseqaenre to tbe protection of tbe state. Whatever, therefore, 
might curb the power of the Moors, was of the utmost importance 
to the existence of Portugal. Such were the views and circum- 
stances which united to inspire the designs of Henry, designs which 
were powerfully enforced by the religion of that prince. Desire 
t« extirpate Mohammedanism was synonymous with patriotism in 
PortugaL It was tbe principle which gave birth to, and supported 
tlteir monarchy. Their kings avowed it ; and Prince Henry always 
professed, that to propagato the Gospel and extirpate Moham- 
medanism, was the great purpose of all his enterprises. The same 
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, it is certain, inspired King EmmaDuel, under whom 
le eastern world wa,a discovered b; Gama.* 
The crusades, which, had rendered the greatest political service 
to Spain, and Portugal, had begun now to have some effect npon 
the commerce of Europe. The Uanae Towns had received charters 
of liberty, and had united together for the protection of their trade 
against the pirates of the Baltic. The Lombards had opened a 
lucrative trafSc with the porta of Egypt, from whence they 
imported into Europe the riches of India ; and Bniges, the mart 
between them and the Hanse Towns, was, in consequence, sur- 
rounded with the best agriculture of these ages,t a certain proof of 
the dependence of agriculture upon the extent of commerce. The 
Hanss Towns were liable, however, to be buried in the vicioriea of 
a tyrant, and the trade with Egypt was exceedingly insecure 
and precarious. Europe was still enveloped in the dark mistA of 
ignorance ; commerce still crept, in an infant state, along the 
coasts, Dor were the ships adapted for long voyages. A successful 
tyrant might have overwhelmed the system of commerce entirely, 
for it stood on a much narrower basis than in the days of Phce- 
I and Greek colonization. A broader and more permanent 
ibuudatioD of commerce than the woild had yet seen was wanting 
to bless mankind, and Henry, Duke of Viseo, was bom to give it. 

- Id order to promote his dewgns, Prince Henry was appointed 

Commander-in-chief of the Portuguese forces in Africa. He had 

k already, in 1412, three years before the reduction of Ceuta,} sent 

■ ship to make discoveries on the Barbary coast. Cape Nam § (as 

its name implies) was tiien the ne plus ultra of European naviga- 
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e, by introdoeine the present ejfUm 
increaaes, men's thuughts are tat in action ; hence the increase of food 
which is wanted is sBpplied by a redoubled attention to husbandry ; and 
hence it was that Bgricultura was of old improTed and diffuBsd by the 
Ffaiznician colonies. 

t At the reduction of Ceuta in Africa, and in other engagements. Prince 
Henry displayed militBi7 genius and valour of the first magnitude. The 
important fortress of Ceuta was in a manner won by bb own sword. 

S Mam, in Forti^ese, _■ negative. It is now called bj c 
Gape NuL 
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tion; the ship sent by Henry, however, passed it sixty leagues, 
reached Cape Bojador. About a leagua and a half from Cape St. 
Vincent (supposed to be the Ptomontociuin Sacrum of the Romans}, 
Prince Henry built his town of Sagrez, the beat planned and fortified 
town in Portugal. Here, where the view of the ocean inspired hie 
hopes, he erected his arsenals, and built and harboured his ships. 
And here, leaving the temporary bustle and cares of the State to 
his father and brothers, he retired like a philosopher from the world 
in order to promote its happiness. Having received all the informa- 
tion he could obtain in A£lca, he continued unwearied in his 
mathematical and geographical studies ; the art of ship-buUdiog 
received amazing improvement under his directitin, and the correct- 
nees of his ideas of the structure of the globe is now confirmed. 
He it was who first suggested the use of Ihe mariner's compass, 
and of longitude aad latitude in navigation, and demonstrated how 
.these might be ascertained by astronomical observations. Naval 
adventurers were now invited from aU parts to the town of Sagrea, 
and in 1418 Juan Oousalez Zarco and Tristrau Taz net aaii on an 
eipedition of discovery, the circumstances of which give us a striking 
picture of the state of navigation ere it waa remodelled by the 
genius of Henry. 

Cape Bojador, so named from ita extent,* runs about forty 
leagues Ui the westward, and for about six leagues off land th^e it 
a most violent current, which, dashing upon the shallows, makes 
a tempestuous sea. This was deemed impassable, for it had not 
occurred to any one that bj standing out to sea the current might 
be avoided. To pa^s this formidable Cape was the comnussion of 
Zarco and Taz, who were also ordered to survey the AAican coasts 
which, according to the information given to Henry by the Mooc^ 
extended to the Equator. Zarco and Yaz, however, lost their 
ooursc in a £torm, and woni driven to a small island, which, ia 
the joy of their deliverance, they named Puerto Santo, or the Holy 
Haven. Nor was Prince Henry leas joyful of their discovery than 
they had been of their escape : sufficient proof of the miserable 
state of navigation in those days ; for this island is only a few 
days' voyage from Sagrei 
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The discoverers of Puerto Santo, accompanied by Bartholomew ^^^| 

Ferestrello, were, with three ships, sent out on farther trial. Pere- ^^H 

L Btiello, having sown some seeds and left some cattle at Puerto ^^H 

^^^^H* Cape Bojador, frnoi the SpiDiah, bojar, to compass or go abant. ^^^| 
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[ Santo, returned to Portugal.* Zaroo and Va,r. dirocting their courso 
MQthward, in 1419, perceived sometliing like a cloud on tlie water, 
and sailing towards it, diacoTered an island covered with woods, 
which from this circumstance they naraed Madeica-t And this 
rich and beautiful island waa the first reward of the enterprises of 
Prince Henry, 

Nature calls upon Portugal to he a maritime power, and her 
naval superiority over the Moora, was, in the time of Henry, the 
surest defence of her existence as a kingdom. Yet, though all his 
labours tended to eatablish that naval sup^ority ou the surest 
basis, though even the religion of the age added its authority to the 
clearest political principles in favour of Henry, yet were his enter- 
prises and his expected discoveries derided with all the insolence of 
Ignorance, and the hittemees of popular clamour. Barren deserts 

J like Lybia, it was said, were all that could he found, and a thousand 

[- disadvantages, drawn from these data, were foreaeua and foretold. 
The great mind and better knowledge of Henry, however, were not 
thus to bo shaken. Twelve years had elapsed since the discovery 
of Madeira in unsuccessful endeavours to carry navigation farther. 
At length, one of his captains, named Oatianez, in 1434 passed the 
Cape of Bojador, till then invincible ; an action, says Faria, not 

I inferior to the labours of Hercules. 

Galianez, the next year, accompanied by Gonsalez Baldaya, 

' carried Ms discoveries many leagues farther. Having put two 
horsemen on shore to discover the face of the country, the 
adventurers, after riding several hours, saw nineteen men armed 
with javelins. The natives fled, and the two horsemen pursued, 
till one of the Portuguese, being wounded, lost the first blood that 
iB sacrificed to the new system of commerce. A small beginning, 
soon swelled into oceans, and deluged the eastern and western 
worlds. The crucltiEs of Hernando Cortez, and that more horrid 
barbariaa, Pizarro,} are no more to bo charged upon Don Henry 

cluckily, ha also left on this isluid 

■d tfaat ia a few years it was fouDd n 

baiog dsEtroyed by the great increase of these Bninisis. 

f Haddra ia ?ortu|ueiie tigtiifies timher.^Ed. 

X If one noald trace the true chirnctci ofCortez and the Americans, he 
muit have recourse to the numerooi Spanish writers, who were either 
witneues of the first wan, or soon after travelled in Ihei^e cDnatries. [The 
reader cannot do hetter than refer to Prescott's History of the Coagveit of 
Hfiim omf Pern for InfbrniBtiDn oa these poinli. — Ed,'] la theie he will 
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and ColumbuB, than the villainies of the Jesuits and the hoirora of I 
the Inquisition are to be oacribed to Him who oominands us to ' 
do to our neighbciiir aa we would wish our noighhour to do to ub. 
But, if it be maintained that he who plana a ditjoovcry ought to 
foresee the miseries which the vicious will engraft upou his enter- 
priao, let the objector be told that the miserica are uncertain, while 
the advantages are real and sure. 

In I4i0 Anthony Gonaalea brought some Moors prisonera tfl 
Lisbon, These he took two and forty leagues beyond Cape Bojador, 
and in 1442 he returned with his captives. One Moor escaped, 
but ten blacks of Guinea and a considerable quantity of gold dust [ 
were given in ransom for two others. A rivulet at the place of 
landing was named by Gonsalez, Hio del Oro, or Uio River of Gold. 
And the islands of Adeget, Arguim, and Do laa Gargas were now 
' discovered. ' 

The negroes of Guinea, the first ever seen in Portugal, and the 
gold dust, cscited other passions beside admiration. A company 
was formed at Lagos, under the auspices of Prince Henry, to carry I 
on a traffic with the newly discovered countries; and, as the 

End many anecdotes whirh sDord a light Dot to lie roniid in our modera 
histories. Cortea set ont to take gold by force, sad not by eitablisbing 
any Bystem of commerce with the natives, the only just reason for effBctjog 
a eettlemeat ia a foreign coBntry. He was asked by various states, what 
Bommodities or drogi bs wanted, and was promised abundaiit supply. He 
and his Spaaiards, he answered, had a discftse at their hearts, which nothing 
but gold flould cure; and he reueived intelligence that Mexico abounded 
with it. Under pretence of a frleodlj conference, he made the Meiican 
emperor, UoDteinmn, his prieeaer, and ordered him to pay trtbnte to 
Charles V. Immense sums were paid, but the demand was bimndless. 
Tnmalts ensued. Cortes displayed amazing genejalship, and some millions 
of Ihoae who boasted of the greatness of Montemma were sacrificed to the 
disease of Cortex's heart. Piiarro, howorer, in the barbarity of his character, 
br eioeoded him. There is a bright side to the character of Cortez, if we 

war; but Pizairo is a character completely detestable, destiCute of every 
spark of generosity. He massacred the Pei-uvjana because they were 
barbarians, and he himself could not read, Atabaliua, the Peruviae 
Inca, amazed at the art of reading, got a Spaniard to wrxle the word Diop 
(God) on his finger. On trying if the Spaniards agreed in what it signified. 
he discovered that Piiarra could not read. And I'iiari'o, in revenge of thi 
contempt he perceived in the face of Ataballpa, ordered that prince to hi 
tried for his life, fur having concubines, and being an idolater. Atabalipi 
was oondemned to be burned; but on submittiug to baptism, he was only 
~ IB Prescott's flmjues* 0/ Peru. 
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Portuguese ooDsidered themaelvea in. a, state of continual hostility 
wth the Moors, about two tmndrod of these people, inhabitants of 
the Islands of Nar and Tider, in 14Ai, were brought prisoners 
to Portugal. Next year Gonznlo de Cintra was attacked by the 
Moora, fourteen leagues beyond Rio del Oro, where, with seven of 
his men, he was killed. 

This hostile proceeding displeased Prince Henry, and in 1446 
Anthany Gonsalea and two otlior captains were sent to enter into a 
treaty of peace and traffic with the natives of Bio del Oro, and 
also to attempt their converfiiun. But these propo,HBla wore re- 
jected by the barbarians, one of whom, however, came voluntarily 
to Portugal, and Juan Fernandez remained with the natives, to 
observe their maoaera and the products of the country. 

In 1447 upwards of thirty ships followed the route of traffic 
which was aow opened ; and John de Castilla obtained the in&my 
to stand the first on the list of those names whoso villainies have 
disgraced the spirit of commerce, and afforded the loudest com- 
plaints against the progress of navigation. Dissatisfied with the 
value of his cargo, he seized twenty of the natives of Gomera (one 
of the Canaries), who had assisted him, and with whom he was in 

EMendly alliance, and brought them as slaves to Portugal, But 
Prince Henry resented this outrage, and Laving given tltem some 
valuable presents of clothes, restored the captives to freedom and 
theic native country. 
The reduction of the Canaries was also this year attempted ; 
but Spain having challenged the discovery of these islands, the 
Bxpedition was discontinued. In the Canary Isknda a singular 
feudal custom existed ; giving to the chief man, or governor, a 
temporary right to the person of every bride in his district. 
In 1448 Fernando Alonzo was sent ambassador to the Tting of 
Cape Verde with a treaty of trade and conversion, wliich was 
defeated at that time by the treachery of the natives. In 1449 the 
Azores were discovered by Gonsalo Velio ; and the coast MXty 
leagues beyond Cape Verdo was viEited by the fleets of Henry. It 
ia also certain that some of his commanders passed the equinoctial 
lin 
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Prince Henry had now, with infleiible perseverance, prosecuted 
his discoveries for upwards of forty years. His father, John I., con- 
curred with him in his views, and gave him every assistance ; his 
brother. King Edward, during his short reign, took the same interest 
expeditions as his father had done ; dot was the eleven 
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years' regency of his brother Don Pedro less auspicious to hitn.* 
But the misunderstanding between Pedro and bis nephew AlonzoV., 
who took upon him the reins of government in bis seventeenth 
jeai, retarded the designs of Henry, and gave him much unhappi- 
ueBB.'f At his town of Sagrez, from whence he had not moved for 
msDy years, Don Henry, now in his sLxty-sevonth year, yielded to 
the stroke of fate, in the year of our Lord 1463, gratified with the 
certain prospect that the route to the eastern world would one day 
crown the enterprises to which be had given birth. Ho eati with 
pleasure the naval superioiity of bis country over the Moors 
establiahed on the most soUd basis, its trade greatly upon the 
increase, aiid flattered himself that be had given » mortal v 
to Mobaramcdiuiism. To him, as to thuir primary author, ari 
all the inestimable advantages which ever have flowed, or eve 
flow from the discovery of the greatest pact of Africa, and of the | 
East and West Indies. Every itnprovement iu the state and I 
manners of these countries, or whatever country may bo yet dis- ' 
covered, is strictly due to him. What ia an Alosander, c 
with trophies at the head of hia army, compared with a Henry 
contemplating the ocean from bis window on the rock of Sagrez I 
The one euggests the idea of a destroying demon, the other of 
a benevolent Deity. 

From 1448, when Alonzo V. assumed the power of govemmeot, | 
till the end of bis reign in 1471, little progress was made in | 
maritime affairs. Cafie Catherine alone was added to the former 
discoveries. But under his soti, John II., the designs of Prince 
Henry were prosecuted with renewed vigour. In 1481 the Portu- 
guese built a fort on the Gold Coast, and the King of Portugal 
took the title of Lord of Guinea. Bartholomew Diaz, in 148G, readied 
the river which he named deU'In/anle on the eastern side of Afrk*, 
but deterred by the storms of that coast from proceeding farther, 
on hia return he had the happiness to be the discoverer of the 

• The difficoltiM he an 
nifficlent proofs that na a- 
earned his designs into ticcution, 

t Don Pedro was villainously accused of treaelierotie designs by hii 
inegitimat« brother, the first Duke of Bragnnza. Henry lefl his town of 
Siigrei to defend hb brother mt court, but in vain. Pedro, findiug tht 
TODDg king in the power of Bragnjiza, fled, and coon after was killed in de- 
fending himself against a psrty who were Bent to seiie him. His innocoDW, 
after his death, was fully proved, and his nephew, Alonzo V., gave him 
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promontory, unknown for many ages, which bounds the south of 
Africa. From the atorma he there enoountercd he named it Capo 
of Storms ; but John, elated with the promise of India, which thia 
disoovery, aa he justly deemed, included, gave it the name of the 
Cape of Good Hope. The arte and Talour of the Portnguesa had 
now made a great impression on the minds of the Africana. The 
King of Cungo sent the sona of some of his principal officers to 
Lisbon, to te instrudted in arts and religion ; and ambaasadors from 
the King of Benin requested teachers to bo sent to his kingdom. 
On the return of his subjects, the King and Queen of Congo, with 
100,000 of their people, were baptized. An ambassador also 
arrived from the Chrisiian Emperor of Abyssinia, and Pedro de 
Oovillam and Alonzo de Payva were sent by land to penetrate into 
the East, that they might acquire whatever intelljgenoe might 
fiicilitate the desired navigation to India. Covillara and Payva 
parted at Toro in Arabia, and took different routes. The former 
having visited Conanor, Calicut, and Goa in India, returned to 
Curo, where he heard of the death of his com.panion. Here 
also be met the liabbi Abraham of Beja, who was employed for 
purpose by King John. Covillam sent the Rabbi home 
-with an account of what countries he had seen, and he himself 
proceeded to Ormuz and Ethiopia, but, aa Camoiins cxpreasea it^^^_ 
" Tp hi! native shore, ^| 

Earioh'd with knowlfdge, lu return'd no more." ^^1 

Men, whoae genius led them to maritime affairs began now to 
be possesaed by an ardent ambition to distinguish themselves ; and 
the &mous Columbus ofiercd bis service to King John, and was 
rejected. Every one knows the discoTerios of this great adventurer, 
but his history in generally misuuderstood.* The simple truth is, 

" Henry, who nnilertook to eitend the hoandsries which ignorsnoe had 
given to the world, had extended them much beyond tho lensible horizon 
long ei'e Columbus appeared. Columbus indeed taught the Spaniards the 
ue of longitude sod latitude in navigatiau, but tliat great mathematician, 
Eenry, ntu the author of that grand discuvery, and of the use of the com- 
piBB. Every alteiation scribed to Columbus, had almost fifty years 
befon been effected by Henry. Even Henry's idea of sailing to India was 
adopted by Columbus. It vas everywhere his proposal. When he 
arrived in the West Indies ho thooght he had found the Ophir of Solomon, 
and thence these islanda received their general name, and on his return he 
told John II. that he had been at the islands of India. To Had the Spice 
Islands of the Enst was his proposal at the court of Spain ; and even on his 
fourth and last voyage in 1502, three yeaci after Ganin's retam, he pru- 
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Colambua, who acquired his skill in navigation among the Portu- 
guese, could be no stranger to the design, long meditated in that 
kingdom, of discovering a naval route to India, which, according 
to ancient geographers and the opinion of that age, was supposed 
to be the next land to the nest of Spain. And that India and the 
adjacent islands were the regions sought by Columbus is also 
cartain. John, who esteemed the route to India as almost dis- 
covered, and io the power of hia own Bubjects, rejected the 
proposals of the foreigner. But Columbus met a more favour- 
able reu^pticii from Ferdinand and Isabella, the king and queen 
of Castile. Columbus, therefore, proposed, as Magalhaens after- 
wards did, for the same reason, to steer a westward course, and 
having in 1492 discovered some western islands, in 1193, on his 
return to Spain, he put into the Tagus with great tokens of 
tlie riches of his discovery. Some of the Portuguese courtiers 
(the sante ungenerous minds, perhaps, who advised the rejection of 
Columbus because he was a foreigner) proposed the aBaasainalion 
of that great man, thereby to conceal from Spain the advantages of 
his navigation. But John, though Columbus rather roughly 
upbraided him, looked upon him now with a generous r^rel, 
and dismissed him with honour. The King of Portugal, however, 
alarmed lest the discoveries of Columbus should interfere with 
those of hia crown, gave orders to equip a war-fleet to protect M» 
rigbte. But matters were adjusted by embassies, and that cele- 
brated treaty was drawn up by which Spain and Portugal divided 
the western and eastern worlds between them. The eastern 
half of the world was allotted for the Portuguese, and the western 
for the Spanish navigation. A Papal Bull also, which, for obvious 
reasons, prohibited the propagation of the gospel in these bounds 
by the subjects of any other state, confirmed this amicable and 
extraordinary treaty. 

Soon after this, however, while the thoughts of King John 
were intent on the discovery of India, his preparations were 

raised ths King of Spain to find India, by a westward passage. Bnt thongh 
grsat discoYaries rewarded hia toila, hia first and last purpose he never 
oompleted. It was reserved fur UHgalhaene to discover the weetwnrd 
to th« EaEtern world. 

Gomara and other Spanish writers relate, that while Colainbus Iji 
Vadeira, a pilot, the only survivor uC a ship's crew, died at hia 1: 
This pilot, they say, had heen driven to the West Indies, or America, by 
tempeat, and on his death-bed cominunicated the journal of his voyage 
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f Interrupted hj his death. But his earnest desires and great 

!■ derigas were inliorit«d, together with, hia crown, by his oouBia 

r Bmmiiiiuel ; and in 1497 (the year before Columbua made the 

t ^oys^ ™ which he discovered the mouth of the river Oronoko), 

1 V«8Co de Gama sailed from the Tagua for the diacovery of India. 

Of this voyage, the subject of the Luaiad, many particulars are 

necessarily mentioned in the notes; wo ahall therefore only allude 

to these, but be more explicit on. the others, which are omittfld 

by CamoEns in obedience to the rules of epic ptietry. 

Notwithstanding the popular clamour against the undertaking, 
Emmanuel was determined to prosecula the views of Prince Henry 
and John II. Three aloops of war and a store ship, manned with 
only 160 men, were fitted out ; for hostility was not the purpose 
of this expedition. Vaaco de Qama, a gentleman of good family, 
who, in a war with the French, had given signal proofs of hia 
naval skill, was coromisaioned admiral and general, and his brother 
Paul, with hia friend Nicholas Coello, were appointed to com- 
mand under him. It is the greatest honour of kingci to distinguish 
the characters of their offinera, and to employ them accordingly. 
Emmanuel in many instances was happy in this talent, particularly 
In the choice of hia admiral for the discovery of India. All the 
enthusiasm of desire to accomplish his end, joined vrith the greatest 
heroism, the quickest penetration, and coolest prudence, united to 
form the character of Gama. On hia appointment he confesaed 
to the king that his mind had long aspired to this expedition. 
The king oxprcased great coniidence in his prudence and honour, 
and gave him, with his own hand, the colours which he was to 
carry. On thia banner, which bore the orosit of the military Order 
of Christ, Glama, with great enthusiasm, took the oath of fidelity. 

About four miles frora Lisbon is a chapel on the sea side. 
To this, the day before their departure, Gama conducted the 
companions of hia eipedition. He was to encounter an ocean 
untried, and dreaded as unnavigable, and ho knew the power of 
religion on minda which are not inclined to dispute its authority. 
The whole night was spent in the chapel in pmyurs for Buccess, 
rites of their devoiion. The nest day, when the 
, adventuren marched to the ileet, the shore of Belcm * presented 
one of the most solemn and affecting scenes perha[>s recorded in 
I history. The beach was covered with the inhabitants of Usbou. 

* Or Bcthlehc[n, so DBQied from ths chapoL 
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A procesaion of prieEta, in their robes, sang anthcinB and 
inyocations to heaven. Every oae looked oil the adventurers nR 
brave men going to a dreadful execution ; as ruEhing ujion 
death ; and the vast multitude caught the fire of dovotiOQ, and 
joined aloud in prayers for their success. The relations, friendB, 
and acquaintances of the voyagers wept; all were atTuctcd; the 
sight was general ; Oama himself shed manly tears on pa.tting with 
hie friends, but he hurried over the tender scene, and hastened on 
board with all the alacrity of hope. He set sail immediately, 
and BO much affected were the thousands who beheld his departure, 
that they remained immovable on the shore, till the fleet, under 
full Bul, vaniGbed from their ught. 

It was on the 8th of July when Gama left the Tagus. Tlie 
flag ship was cornmanded by himscU, the second by bis brother, 
the third by Coello, and the store ship by Goueaio Nunlo. 
Saveral interpreters, stilled in Arabic, and other oriental iangiiages, 
went along with them. Ten malefactors (men of abilities, whoso 
sentences of death were reveraed, on condition of their obedience 
to Giuna in whatever embassies or dangers among the barbariauB 
he might think proper to employ them), were nlso on board. The 
fleet, favoured by the weather, passed the Canary and Cape de 
Verde islands, but had now to encounter other fortune. Some- 
times stopped by dead calms, but for the most part tossed by 
tempests, which increased in violence as they proceeded to the 
south. Thus driven far to sea they laboured through that wide 
ocean which surrounds St. Helena, in seas, says Paria, unknown 
to the Portuguese discoverers, none of whom hod sailed so far to 
the west. From the 28th of July, the day they passed the isle 
of St. James, they bad seen no shore, and now on November the 
4tb they were happily relieved by the sight of land. The fleet 
anchored in a large bay,' and Coello was sent in search of a river 
where they might take in wood and fresh water. Having found 
one, the fleet made towards it, and Gama, whoso orders were 
acquaint himself with the manners of the people wherever 
touched, ordered a party of his men to bring him some of t 
DAtives by force, or stratagem. Que they caught as he w 
gathering honey on the side of a moiAitain, and brought him 
the fleet. He cxpreiiscd the greatest indiffcrenco about the gc 
^pd fine clothes which they showed him, but was greatly delighted 

• Now called St. Helen's. 
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with some glasses and little brass bells. These with great joy he 
accepted, and was set on nhore; and soon after many of the bla(;ks 
came fur, and were gratified with, the hke trifles; in return for 
which they gave plenty of their best provisions. None of Gama'a 
intJirpreteiH, however, could understand a word of their language, 
or obtain any information of India. The friendly intercourse 
between the fleet and the natives was, however, soon interrupted 
by the imprudence of Veloao, a young Portuguese, which occasioned 
a skirmish wherein Oama's life was endangered. Gama and some 
others were on shore taking the altitude of the sun, when in conse- 
quence of Veloso's rashness they were attacked by the blacks with 
great fury. Gsiina defended himself with an oar, and received 
a dart in Ma foot. Several others were litewise wounded, and 
they found safety in retreat. A discharge of cannon from the 
ships facihtatcd their escape, and Gama, esteeming it imprudent 
to waste his strength in attempts entirely foreign to the design of 
his voyage, weighed anchor, and steered in search of the extremity 
of Africa. 

In this part of the voyage, saya Osorius, "The heroism of 
Gama was greatly displayed." The waves swelled up like moun- 
tains, the Bhips seemed at one time heaved up to the clouds, and 
at another precipitated to the bed of the ocean. The winds were 
piercing cold, and so boisterous that the pilot's voice could seldom 
be heard, and a dismal darkness, which at that tempestuous 
season involves these seas, added afl its horrors. Sometimes the 
storm drove them southward, at other times they were obliged 
to stand on the tack and yield to its fury, preserving what they 
had gained with the greateat difficulty. 
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any interval of the storm, the sailors, wearied out with 
htigue, and abandoned to despair, surrounded Gama, and implored 
Um not to suffer himself, and those committed to his care, to 
perish by so dreadful a death. The impossibility that men so 
weakened could endure much longer, and the opinion that this 
ocean was torn by eternal tempest, and therefore had hitherto 
been, and was impassable, were urged. But Gama's resolution to 



proceed was unalMrable.' A oonapiracy was then formed agitinBt 
hia life. But his brother discovered it, and the courage and pru- 
dence of Grama defeated its design. He put the chief couBpiratora 
and all the pilots in irons, and he himself, hia brother, Coello, and 
some others, stood oight and day at the helm and directed the 
course. At last, after having many days, with unconquered mind, 
withstood the tempest and mutiny (molein perjidim) the storm 
suddenly ceased, and they beheld the Cape of Good Hope. 

On November the 20th all the fleet doubled that promontory, 
and steering northward, coasted along a rich and beautiful shore, 
adorned with large forests and numberless herds uf cattle. All 
was now alacrity ; the hope that they had surmounted every 
danger revived their spirits, and the admiral was beloved and 
admired. Here, and at the bay, which they named St. Blaa, 
t^ey took in provisions, and beheld these beautiful rural Ecenes, 
described by (Jamoena. And here the store sloop was burat by 
order of the admiral. On December the 8th a violent tempest 
drove the fleet out of sight of land, aod carried them to that 
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9 been called merely a coasting one, and 
therefore regurded aa much less dangerous and hirroical thao that of Co- 
lombus, or of Magalhaeiia. Bnt this is one of tlie opinions bastily taken up, 
and founded on ignorance. Columbus and Magalbaens unJertook to navi- 
gate Quknuvin oceans, and so did Gsina; with thin di Serenes, that the 
oecan around the Cape of Good Hope, which Gams van to encounter, was 
believed to be, and bad been avoided by Diaz, as imptusable, Piinoe Henry 
cQggcEtod (bat tbe current of Cape Bojadoc might be avoided by standing 
out to sea, and thus that Cape was tii-st passed. Gama for this resson did 
not coast, bat stood out to E«a for upwards of three moDtha of tempeBtnona 
weather. The tempests which afflicted Calnmbua and Magalliaeaii are by 
Uieir different hiitorians described with circumstances of less horror and 
danger than those whivh attacked Gama. All tbe three commanders were 
endangered by mutiny; but none of their crews, save Gama's, could urge 
the opinion of ages, and the example of a living captain, that the dreadlvl 
ocean whiuh tbcy attempted waa impssaable. Columbua and Magalhaeaa 
always (dund means, after detecting a conspiracy, to keep the rest in hope } 
bnt Gama's men, when he put (he pilots in irons, cnullnucd in the utmost 
despair. Columbus was Indeed ill obeyed; Magalhacns nomotlmes little 
better; bnt nothing, save the wonderful anthoritj of Gama's command, 
eonld have led his crew through the tempest which ha surmounted ere he 
doubled the Cape cf Good Hope. Columbus, with /lia crew, must hire re- 
tnraed. Tbe expedients which he used to soothe them, would, under hit 
authority, have had no avail in the tempest which Gama rode through. 
From every circumstance it la evident that Gama had determined not to 
return, DnfeEs he fonnd India. Nothing less than such resolntlon to perish 
or attain his puint could have led him on. 
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dreadful current which made the Moors deem it imposBible to 
double the Cape. Gama, however, though unludtj" in the time 
of n^igating these seas, was safely carried over the current hy the 
Tiolenco of a tempest; and having recovered the sight of land, as 
his safest course he steered northward along the coast. On the 
lOth of January they discovered, about 230 miles from their last 
watering place, some beautiful islands, with herds of cattle frisk- 
ing in the meadows. It was a profound calm, and Gama stood 
near to land. The natives were better dressed aad more civilized 
than those they had hitherto seen. ~ An exchange of presents 
was made, and the black king was so pleased with the politeness 
■ of Gama, that he came aboard his ship to see him. At this place, 
which he named Terra de Natal, Garaa left two of the malefactors 
before mentioned to procure what information they could against 
his return. On thd 15th of January, in the dusk of the evening, 
they came to the mouth of a large river, whose hanks wore shaded 
with trees laden with fruit. On the return of day they saw 
several little boats with palm-tree leaves making towards them, 
and the natives came aboard without heEitation or fear. Gama 
received them kindly, gave them an entertainment, and soma 
rflken garments, which they received with visible joy. Only one 
of them, however, could speak a little broken Arabic. Jrom him 
Peman Martioho learned that not far distant was a country 
where ships, in shape and size like Gama'a, frequently resorted. 
This gave the fleet great encouragement, and the admiral named 
this place "The River of Good Signs." 

Here, while Gama refitted his ships, the crews were attacked 
with a violent scurvy, which carried off seveml of his men. Having 
taken in fresh provisions, on the 24th of February ho set sail, and 
on the 1st of March they descried four islands on the coaat of 
Mozambique. From one of these they perceived seven vessels in 
full sail bearing to the fleet. The Huis, or captain, knew Gama's 
ship by the admiral's ensign, and made up to her, saluting her with 
loud huzzas and instruments of muaio. Gama received them, 
aboard, and entertained them with great kindness. The interpreters 
talked with them in Arabic. The island, in which was the 
principal harbour and trading town, they said, was governed by 
a deputy of the King of Quiloa; and many Arab mcrchnnts, they 
added, were settled here, who traded with Arabia, India, and other 
parts of the world. Gama was overjoyed, and the crew, with 
uplifted bands, tetunted thanks to Heaven. 
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Pleased with the presents which Qaraa sent him, and iiongining 
that the Portuguese were MohammBdans from Moruooo, the governor, 
dressed in rith embroidery, came to congratulate tho admiral on 
his arrival in the oast. As he approached the fioet in great pomp, 
Gama removed the sick out of sight, and ordered all those in 
health to attend above deck, armed in the Portuguese manner; foi 
be foresaw what would happen when the Mohammedans should 
discover it was a Christian fleet. During the entertainment pro- 
vided for him Zaoocia seemed highly pleased, and asked several 
questions about the arms and religion of the strangers. Gama 
showed blm his arms, and explained the force of hia cannon, but he 
did not affect to know much about religion ; however he frankly 
promised to show him his books of devotion whenever a few daja 
refi-eshmeat should give him n more convenient time. In the 
meanwhile he entreated Zacocia to send him some pilots who might 
ooadact him to India. Two pilots were next day brought hj the 
governor, a. treaty of peace was Bolemnly concluded, and every 
office of mutual friendship seamed to promise a lasting harmony. 
But it was soon interrupted. Zacocia, as soon as he found th* 
Portuguese were Christians, used every endeavour to destroy th* 
fleet. The life of Gama was attempted. One of the Moori^ 
pilots deserted, and some of the Portuguese who were on abore \a 
get fresh water were attacked hy the natives, hut were resoued 
by a timely assistance from the ships. 

Besides the hatred of the Christian name, inspired by their 
religion, the Arahs had other reasons to wish the destruction of 
Oaioa. Before this period, they were almost the only merchants 
of the East ; they had colonies in every place convenient for trade, 
and were the sole masteraof the Ethiopian, Arabian, and Indian 
seas. They clearly foresaw the consequences of the arrival of 
Europeans, and every art was soon exerted to prevent such formi- 
dable rivals from eflectiu); any footing in the East. To these 
Mohammedan traders the Portuguese gave the name of Moors. 

Inuncdiatcly after the skirmish at the watering-place. Gams, 
having one Moorish pilot, set sail, hut was soon driven back by 
tempestuous weather. He now resolved to take in fresh water 
hy force. The Moors perceiving his intention, about two thousand 
of them rising from ambush, attacked tho Portuguese detachment. 
But the prudence of Gama had not been asleep. His ships 
Btstioned with art, and his artillery not only dispersed the hostila 
HooTB, but reduced their town, which was built of wood, into 
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henp of ashbs. Among Bome prisonerB ta^en by Paulus de Gama 
was a pilot, and Zacocia begging forgiveness for his treacbery, sent 
anotber, wbose skill in navigation be greatly commended. 

A war witb the Moors was now begun. Gama perceived that 
their jealousy of Emupean rivals gave him notbing to expect 
but open boBlJUty and secret treachery ; and he knew what 
amnerous colonies they bad on every trading coast of tbe East. 
To impress them, therefore, with the terror of his arms on tbeir first 
act of treachery, was worthy of a great commander. Nor was he 
remiss in his attention to the chief pilot who had been last senL 
He perceived in bim a liind of anxious endeavour to bear near 
some little islands, and auspocting there were unseen rocks in that 
course, he confidently charged the pilot with guilt, and ordered 
him to be severely whippoi Tbe punishment produced a con- 
feasion and promises of fidelity. And be now odrised Gama to 
stand for Quiloa, which he assured him was inhabited by Cbristiann. 
Three Ethiopian ChriBtiana had come aboard tbe fleet while at 
Zacocia's island, and tbe opinions then current about Prester John's 
jountry inclined Gama to try if be could find a port where be 
night obtain tbe assistance of a people of bis own rcUgion. A 
violent storm, however, drove tbe fleet from Quiloa, aud being now 
ir Mombas, the pilot advised him to enter that harbour, where, 

[^ be said, there were also many Christians. 

The city of Mombas is agreeably situated on an island, formed 
by a river which empties itself into the sea by two mouths. Tbe 
buildings are lofty and of solid stone, and the country abounds 
witb fruit-trees and cattle. Gama, happy to find a barhour wKere 
everything wore the appearance of civilization, ordered the fleet to 
it anchor, whicli was scarcely done, when a galley, in which were 
□ men in oriental costume, armed with bucklers and sabres, 
rowed up to tbe flag ship. All of these seemed desirous to come 
on board, but only four, who by their dress seemed officers, were 

I admitted; nor were these allowed, till stripped of their arras. 

r When on board they extolled the prudence of Gama in refusing 

' tdmittance to armed strangers ; and by their behaviour, Beemcd 
desirous to gain the good opinion of the fleet. Their country, they 
boasted, contained all the riches of India ; and their king, they pro- 
fessed, waB ambitious of entering into a friendly treaty witb tbe 
Porti^uese, with whose renown he was well acquainted. And, that 
A conference with his majesty and the oEBces of friendship might 
be rendered more convenient, Gama was requested to enter the 
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harbour. As no pUco could be more commodiotis for the recovery 
of the dck, Ganin resolved to enter the port; nnd in the mean- 
while sent two of the pardoned eriminata as an embassy t 
king. These the king treated with the greatest kindness, ordered 
his officers to show thorn the strength and opulence of his city; 
and, on iheir return to the nary, he sent a present to Gama of tha 
most Tftliiable spices, of which be boasted Euch abundance, that | 
the Portugueee, ho said, if they regarded their own interest, wc 
teek for no other India. 

To make troaticB of commerco was the business of Qama; 
one so advantageous was not to be refused. Fully satisfied by tha I 
report of bis spies, he ordered to weigh ant.hor and enter the I 
harbour. Ills own ship led the way, when a sudden violence of 1 
the tide made Garaa apprehensive of running aground. Ho there- 
fore ordered the sails to be furled, and the anohors to be dropped, 
and gave a signal for the rest of the fleet to follow his example. 
This maniEUTre, and the cries of the sailors in executing it, alarmed 
the HozamWque pilots. Conscious of their treachery, they thought 
their design was discovered, and leaped into the sea. Some boata 
of Mombas took them up, and refusing to put them on board, set 
them safely on shore, though the admiral repeatedly demandeil 
the restoration of the pilots. These proofs of treachery were 
farther contirmed by the behaviour of the King of Moml«s. la 
the middle of the night Qama thought he beard some noise, and 
on examination, found his fleet surrounded by a great number of 
Moors, who, with the utmost secrecy, endeavoured to cut his 
cables. But their scheme was defeated ; and some Arabs, who 
remained onboard, confessed that no Christians were resident either 
at Quiloa or Mombas. The storm which drove them from the 
one place, and their late escape at the other, wore now behold 
as manifestations of the Divine favour, and Gama, holding up 
his hands to heaven, ascribed his safety to the care of Providence.* 
Two days, however, elapsed before they could got clear of the rocky 
bay of Mombas. Having now ventured to hoist their sails, they 
steered for Melinda, a port, they had been told, where many 
merchants from India resorted. la their way tiiitlier they took a 
Moorish vessel, out of which Gama selected fourteen prisoners, one 

* It sftemarrls sppearod that the Moori.^h KiDg of Uomhu had been 
Informed of what happened at Moiambiiiua, aad iuteuded to reveng* it by 
tbe total destruction of tba Heet. ' 




of whom be perceived by his raien to be a person of distinction. 
By this Saracen, Gama was informed tbat lie was near Melinda, 
that the king was boBpitable, and celebrated for bis faitb, and that 
four ahips from India, commanded by Chtistlan masters, were in 
that harbour. The Saracen also offered to go as Gama'a messenger 
to the king, and promised to procure him an able pilot to conduct 
him to CaUcut, the chief port of India. 

Ah the coast of Melinda appeared to be dangerous, Gama anchored 
at some distance from the city, and, imwilling to risk the sufety 
of any of his men, he landed the Saracen on an island opposite to 
Melinda. This was observed, and the stranger was brought before 
the king, to whom he gave so favourable an account of the polite- 
ueas and humanity of Ciania, that a present of several sheep, and 
fruits of all sorts, was sent by h^ majesty to tlie admiral, who 
had the hap^nneas to find the truth of what bis jirisoner had told 
btm confirmed by the masters of the four ships from India. These 
were Christians from Cambaya. They were transported with joy 
on the arrival of the Portuguese, and gave several useful inHtruc- 
tions to the admiraL 

The city of Melinda was situated in a fertile plain, surrounded 
with gardens and groves of orange-trees, whose flowers diffused s 
most grateful odour. The pastures were covered with herds ; and 
I the houses, huilt of square stones,. were both elegant and magnifi- 
I cent. Desirous to make nu alliance with such a state, Gama 
requited the civility of the king with great generosity, lie drew 
nearer the shore, and urged bis instructions as apology for not 
landing to wait upon his majesty in person. The apology was 
accepted, and the king, whose age and inlirmity prevented him 
going on board, sent his son to congratulate Oama, and enter into 
a treaty of friendship. The prince, who had some time governed 
under the direction of his father, came in great pomp. His dress 
■was royally magnificent, the nobles who attended him displayed 
all the riches of silk and embroidery, and the music of Melinda 
resounded all over the bay. Oama, to express his regard, met 
himin the-admirul's bai^s. The prince, as soon as Le came up, 
leaped into it, and distinguishing the admiral by his habit, embraced 
him with all the intimacy of old friendship. In their conversation, 
which was long and sprighUy, he discovered nothing of the bar- 
barian, says OsoriuB, but in everything showed an intelligence 
and polilflness worthy of his high rank. He accepted the fourteen 
Moors, whom Grama gave to him, with great pleasure. He seemed 



t« view Gama with entliusiasm, and confessed that the build of 
the Portuguese ships, ao much superior to what ho had seen, con- 
vinced bira of tlie greatness of that people. He gave Gama an 
able pilot, named Melemo Cana, to conduct him to Calicut ; and 
requested, that on bia return to Europe, he would cany an 
ambasaador with him to the court of Lisbon. Daring tlie few 
days the fleet stayed at Melinda, the mutual friendablp increased, 
and a treaty of alliance was concluded. And now, on April 22, 
reragning the helra to his skilful and honest pilot, Oama hoisted 
Bail and steered to the north. In a few days tbey passed tha , 
line, and the Portuguese with ecstasy beheld the appearance of J 
their native eky. Otion, TJtaa Major aud Minor, and the other f 
stars about the north pole, were now a more joyful discovorr than I 
the south pole had fonnerly been to them.* The pilot now sti 
out to the east, throi^h the Indian ocean ; and after sailing about | 
three weeks, he had the happiness to congratulate Gama on the , 
view of the mountains of Calicut, who, transported with ecstasy, 
returned thanks to Heaven, and ordered all his prisoners to be set 
at liberty. 

About two IcE^uos from Calicut, Gama ordered the fleet to 
anchor, and was soon eiirroundod by a number of boats. By one 
of these he sent one of the pardoned criminals to the city. The 
appearance of an unknown fleet on their coast brought immense 
crowds around the stranger, who no sooner -entered Calicut, than 
he was lifted from his feet and carried hither and thither by the 
Though the populace and the stranger were aliks j 
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} America, snji, " Having 
tors c/it segTiaaai la itella 
of tbe Pule-stai of th< 
mplating the Stan 



• Amerigo Teapacci, deacribing 
passed the line, " « come desideroso a easere a 
— desirooa to be the namer and discoverer 
other hBinisphere, I lost my sleep many nights 
of the other iiule." He then laments, that as 
discover an; star of less BiatioD then ten degrees, he haJ nut ths satisfac- 
tion of giving a name to nay one. But as he ohsevred four stars, in form 
of an almoDd, which had but little motioD, he hoped in his neit voyage 
be should be able to mark thom out.— All this is curious, and affords a 
good comment on the temper of the man who had the art to defraud 
Colnmbus, by giving bis own name to America; of which he challenged 
the diacoTery. Near fifty years before the voyage of Amerigo Veapncci, 
tha Portuguese had orossed the line; and Diai fourteen, aud Gama neariy 
three years before, had doubled the Cape of Good Hope; had iJiscoTered 
■even stars in the constellation of the south pote, and from the 
of the foui- most Inmipous, had given it the name of " Tha Cros 
which it better resembles thnn Ihat of an almond. 
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earnest to be understood, their language was unintelligible to each 
till, happily for Gama, a Moorish niercliant accosted his 
messenger in the Spanish tongue. The next day this Moor, who 
waa named Monzaida, waited upon Ciama on board his ship. Ue 
was a native of Tunis, and the chief person, he said, with whom 
John II. had at that port contracted for military stores. He was 
a roan of abilities and great intelhgence of the world, and an 
admirer of the Portuguese yalour and honour. The engaging 
behaviour of Oama heightened his esteem into the sincerest attach- 
ment. Monzaida offered to be interpreter for the admiral, and 
to serve him in whatever besides he might possibly befriend him. 
And thuB, by one of those unforeseen circumstances which often 
decide the greatest events, Gama obtained a friend who soon ren- 
dered him the most important services. 

At the first interview, Monzaida gave Gama the fullest inforroa- 
tion of the climate, extent, customs, religion, and riches of India, 
the commerco of the Arabs, and the character of the sovereign. 
Calicut was cot only the imperial city, but tho greatest port. The 
king, or zamorim,* who resided here, was acknowledged as emperor 
by the neighbouring piinces ; and, as his revenue consisted chiefly 
of duties on merchandise, he hod always encouraged the resort 
of foreigners to his ports. 

Pleased with this promising prospect, Gama sent two of his 
ofBcers with Monzaida to wait upon the zamorim at his palace, 
at Pandarene, a few miles from the city. They were admitted to 
the royal apartment, and delivered their embassy ; to which the 
Kamorim replied, that the arrival of the admiral of so great a 
prince as Emmanuel, gave him inexpressible pleasure, and that 
ha would willingly embrace the oficrcd alliance. In the mean- 
while, as their present station was extremely dangerous, he advised 
them to bring the ships nearer to Pandarene, and for this purpose 
he sent a pilot to the fleet. 

A few days after this, the Eamorim sent his first minister, or 
catualjt attended by Bcveral of the nayres, or nobility, to conduct 
Gama to the royal palace. As an interview with the zamorim 
was absolutely necessary to complete the purpose of his voyage, 
Oama immediately agreed to it, though the treachery he hnd 
already experienced since his arrival in the eastern seas showed 

■ Properlf " SRmudra- Rajah," Eing of the Sea, corrupted i 
Z»tnoriin. — Erf. 

+ " Kotwal " signifies Superintendent of the Police.—Srf. 
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him the personal danger which he thua hazardod. lie gi 
brother, Paulus, aud Coello the command of the fleet in his absence. 
The revenue of the zamorim arose chiefly from the traffic of 
the Moors ; the various colonies of these people were combined 
in one interest, and the jealousy and consternation, which hia 
arrival in the eastern seas had spread among them, wore circum- 
stances well known to Gama : and he knew, also, what he had to 
espect, both from their force and their fraud. But duty and 
honour required him to complete the purpose of his voyage. He 
left peremptory command, that if he was detained a prisoner, or 
tny attempt made upon his life, they should take no step to save 
bim or to reverse his fate ; to give ear to no luosBage which might 
come in his nnme for such purpose, and to etitor into no negotia- 
tion on his behalf. They were to keep some buatK neiir the shore, 
■ to favour his escape if he perceived treachery before l>eiEg detmned 
by force; yet the moment that force rendered his escape im- 
practicable they were to set sail, and carry the tidings to the king. 
Ah this was bis only concern, he would suHer no risk that might 
lose a man, or endanger the homeward voyage. Having left 
thefle orders, he went ashore with the catual, attended only by 
twelve of his own men, for ho would not weaken his flot, though 
he knew the pomp of attendance would lu one respect have been 
greatly in his favour at the first court of India. 

As soon as landed, he and the catual were carried in great 
pomp, in palanquins, upon men's shoulders, to the chief temple, 
and thence, amid immense crowds, to the royal palace. The 
apartment and dress of the zamorim were such as might be ex- 
pected from the luxury and wealth of India. Tho emperor ruciined 
en a magnificent couch, surrounded with his nobility and officers 
of state. Gama was introduced to him by a venerable old man, 
the chief brahmin. His majesty, by a gentle nod, appointed the 
admiral to sit on one of the steps of bis sofa, and then demanded 
bis embassy. It was gainst the custom of his country, Oama 
replied, to deliver hia instructions in a public assembly ; ho there- 
fore desired that tho king and a few of his ministers would grant 
bim a private audience. This was complied with, and Gama, 
a manly speech, set forth the greatness of his sovereign Emmanuel, 
the fame he had hoard of the zamorim, and the desire he had 
enter into an alliance with so great a prince ; nor were the mutual 
advantages of such a treaty omitted by the admiral. The zanioritn, 
in reply, professed great esteem for the friendship of the King of 
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Portugal, aDd declared his readiness to enter into a friendly alliance. 
He then ordered the catual to provide proper apartmenta for Gama 
in his own house ; and having promised another conference, he dis- 
misBed the admiral with all the appearance of sincerity. 

The character of this monarch is strongly marked in the history 
of Portuguese Asia. Avarice was his ruling passion ; he was 
haughty or mean, ixild or timorous, as his interest rose or fell in 
the balance of his judgment ; wavering and irreaoluto whenever the 
icalos seemed doubtful which to preponderate. Ha was pleased with 
the prospect of bringing the commerce of Europe to his harhouTH, 
but ho was also influenced by the threats of the Moors, 

Three days elapsed ere Qama was again permitted to see the 
Kamorim. At this second audience he presented the letter and 
presentB of BmmanueL The letter was received with politeness, 
but the presents were viewed with an eye of contempt. Gama ' 
noticed it, and said he only came to discover the route to India, 
and therefore was not chained with valuable gifts, before the friend- 
'Aip of the state, where they might choose to traffic, was known. 
'%et, indeed, he brought the most valuable of all gifts, the offer of 
"Sbe ftiendship of his sovereign, and the commerce of his country. 
®e then entreated the king not to reveal the contents of Emmanuel's 
iJetter to the Moors; and the feing, with great apparent friendship, 
idemred Qama to guard against the perfidy of that people. At this 
'Hme, it is highly probable, the zamorira was sincere. 

Every hour since the arrival of the fleet the Moors had held 
secret conferences. That one man of it jnight not return was thar 
purpose; and every method to accompUsh this was meditated. To 
inflnence the king against the Portuguese, to assassinate Gama, to 
raise a general insurrection to destroy the foreign navy, and to 
bribe the catual, were determined. And the catual (the maater of 
the house where Gama was lodged) accepted the bribe, and entered 
into their interest. Of all these circumstances, however; Gama was 
apprised by bis f^thful interpreter, Monzaida, whose affection to 
the foreign admiral the Moors hitherto had not suspected. Thus 
informed, and having obtained the faith of an alliance frota the 
tovereign uf the first port of India, Gama resolved to elude the 
plots of the Moors; and accordingly, before the dawn, he set out 
for Fandarene, in hope to get aboard his fleet by some of the boats 
which he had ordered to hover about the sliore. 

But the Moors were vigilant His escape was immediately 
known, and the catual, by the king's order, pursued and brought 
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him back hy forco. Tlie eatual, however (for it was necossttry for 
their schenios to have the ships in their power), behayed with 
politeness to the admiral, and promised to use all bis iutoreat in hia 
behalf. 

The ej^omesB of the Moora now contribut-ed to the safety of 
Gama. Their principal merclianta were admitted to a formal 
audience, when one of their orators accused the Portuguese aa a 
naUon of faithless plunderers : G&ma, he said, was an exiled pirate, 
Tho had marked Lie course with blood and depredation. If he 
were not a pirate, still there was no excuse for giving such warlike 
foreigners any footing in a country already supplied with all that 
nature and commerce could give. He expatiated on the great 
services which the Moorish traders had rendered to CaUcut ; and 
ended with a threat, that all the Moors would leave tlie zamorim's 
ports and find some other settlement, if be permitted these foreigners 
any share in the commerce of his dominiuns. 

However staggered with these arguments and threats, the 
Eamorim was not blind t« the self-intoroat and malice of the 
Moors. He therefore ordered, that the admiral should once more 
be brought before him. In the meanwhile the eatual tried many 
Stratagems to get the fleet into the harbour; and at last, in the 
name of his master, made an absolute demand that the sails and 
rudders sliould be delivered up, as the pledge of Oonut's honesty. 
But these demands were as absolutely refused by Oama, who sent 
a letter to his brother by Monzdda, enforcing his former orders in 
the strongest manner, declaring that his fate g»ve him no cooceni, 
that he was only imhappy lest the fruits of all thdr Migue and 
dangers should be lost. After two days spent in vdn altercation with 
the eatual, Gama was brought as a prisoner before the king. The 
king repeated his acausation ; upbraided him with non-complianoe 
to ttie requests of his miiuster ; urged him, if ho were an exile or a 
pirate, to confess freely, in which case he promised to take him into 
his service, and highly promote him on account of his abilities. 
But Gama, who with great spirit had balfled all the stratagems 
of the eatual, behaved with the same undatuttcd bravery before 
the king. He asserted his innocence, pointed out the maUce of the 
Moors, and the improbability of his piracy; boasted of the safety 
of his fieet, oliered his life rather than his sails and rudders, and 
concluded with threats in the name of his sovereign. The zamorim, 
during the whole conference, eyed Gama with the keenest attention, 
and clearly perceived in his unialtering mien the dignity of truth, 
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and the conaciousECM that he was the admiral of a great monarch. 
In their late address, the Moors had treated the zamorim as some- 
what dependent upon them, and he saw that a commerce with 
other nationa would certaJDly lessen their dangcroua importance. 
HiB avarice strongly desired the commerce of Portugal ; and hia 
pride was flattered in humbling the Moors. After many proposals, 
it was at last agreed, that of his twelve attendants he should leave 
seven as hostages ; that what goods were aboard his fleet should be 
landed ; and that Gama should bo safely oonduoted to his ship, after 
wbioh the treaty of commerce and allianoe was to be finally settled. 
And thus, when the assassination of Gama seemed inevitable, the 
tsamorim suddenly dropped his demand for the sails and rudders, 
rescued him from his determined enemies, and restored him to 
liberty and the command of his navy. 

As soon as he was aboard * the goods were landed, accompanied 
by a letter from Gama to the zamorim, wherein he boldly com- 
plained of the treachery of the catuil. The zamorim, in answer, 
promised to make inq^uiry, and punish him, if guilty; but did 
nothing in the affair. Gama, who had now anchored nearer to the 
city, every day sent two or three different persons on some business 
to Calicut, that as maDj of bis men as possible might be able to 
give some account of India. The Moors, meanwhile, every day 
assaulted the ears of the king, who now began to waver ; when 
Gama, who had given every proof of his desire of peace and friend- 
ehip, seat another letter, in which he requested the zamorim to 
permit him to leave a consul at Calicut to manage the affairs of 
King Emmanuel. But to this request — the most reasonable result / 
of a commercial treaty — the zamorim returned a refusal full of 
iBgo and indignation. Gama, now fully master of the character of 
the zamorim, resolved to treat a man of such an inconstant, dis- 
honourable disposition with a contemptuous silence. This con- 
tempt was felt by the king, who, yielding to the advice of the 
eatual and the entreaties of the Moors, seized the Portuguese goods, 
and ordered two of the seven hostages — the two who had the cha:^ 
of the cargo — to bo put in irons. The admiral remonstrated by means 
of Monzaida, but the king still persisted in his treacherous breach of 
faith. Repeated solicitations made him more haughty, and it was 
now the duty and interest of Gama to use force. He took a vessel, 
in which were six nayres, or noblemen, and nineteen of their Bi 

* Faria j Souaa. 
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vants. The acrvanls he set ashore to relate the tidings, the noble- 
men he detained. As soon as the news had time to spread through 
the city, he hoisted his sails, and, though with a slow motion, 
seemed to proceed on his homeward voyage. T' 
an uproar; the friends of the captive uohlemen surrounded the 
palace, and loudly acoueed the policy of the Moors. The king, in 
all the perplexed distress of a haughty, avaricious, weak prince, 
sent after Gama, delivered up all the hostages, and suhmitted to 
his proposals ; nay, even solicited that an agent should he left, and 
even descended to the meanness of a palpable lie. The two factors, 
he said, he had put in irons, only to detain them till he might write 
letters to his brother Emmanuel, and the goods he had kept on 
shore that an agent might be sent to dispose of them. Gama, 
however, perceived a mysterious trifling, and, previous to any 
treaty, insisted upon the restoration of the goods. 

The day after this altercation Monzaida came aboard the fleet 
in great perturbation. The Moors, he said, had rMsed great com- 
motions, and had enraged the king against the Portuguese, The 
king's ships were getting ready, and a numerous Moorish fleet from. 
Mecca was daily expected. To delay Gama till this force arrived 
was the purpose of the Court and of the Moors, who were now 
confident of success. To this information Monzaida added, that 
the Moors, suspecting his attachment ta Gama, had determined 
to aasaaBinato him ; that he had narrowly escaped from them ; that 
it was impossible for him to recover his effects, and that his only 
hope was in the protection of Gama. Gama rewarded him vrith 
the friendship he merited, took him with him, as he deared, to 
Idshon, and procured him a recompense for his services. 

Almost immediately Geven boats arrived loaded with the goods, 
and demanded the refitoratioa of the captive noblemen. Gama took 
the goods on board, but refused to examine if they were entire, and 
also refused to deliver the prisoners. Ho had )xen promised an 
ambassador to his sovereign, he said, but had beea so often deluded 
he could trust such a faithless jveoplo no longer, and would there- 
fore carry away the captives to convince the King of Portugal what 
inaulta and injustice his ambassador and admiral had suffered from 
the ^morim of Calicut. Having thus dismissed the Indians, he 
fired his cannon and hoisted his sails. A calm, however, detained 
him on the coast some days; and the zamorim, seising the oppor- 
tunity, sent what vessels he could fit out (sixty in all), /nil of 
armed men, to attack him. Though Gama's 
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handled, confident of their numbera, they pressed on to bonrd him, 
nhen a sudden tempest arose, which Gama'a ships rode out in 
safety, miserably dispersed the Indian fleet, and completed, their 

After this victory the admiral made a halt at a little island 
near the shore, where he erected a cross,* bearing the name and 
arms of his Portuguese majesty. Prom this place, by the hand of 
Monzaida, he wrote a letter to the zamorim, wherein he gave 
s full and circumstantial account of all the plots of the catual 
and the Moors. Still, however, he professed his desire of a, com- 
mercial treaty, and promised to represent the zaraorim in the best 
light to K mrna TiiiRl. The prisoners, he said, should he kindly 
used, were only kept aa ambassadors to his sovereign, and should 
be returned to India when they were enabled from experience to 
give an account of Portugal. The letter he sent by one of the 
captives, who by this means obtained his liberty. 

The fame of Gama had now spread over the Indian seas, and 
the Moors were everywhere intent on his destruction. As he 
was near the shore of Anohediva, he beheld the appearance of a 
floating isle, covered with trees, advance towards him. But his 
prudence was not to be thus deceived. A bold pirate, named 
Timoja, by linking together right vessels full of men and covered 
with green boughs, thought to board him by auiprise. But 
Gama's cannon made seven of them fly ; the eighth, loaded with 
fruits and provision, he took. The beautiful island of Anohediva 
now offered a convenient place to careen his ships and refresh his 
men. While he stayed here, the first minister of Zabojo, king of 
Qoa, one of the moiit powerful princes of India, came on board, and, 
in the name of his master, congratulated the admiral in the Ituliaa 
tongue. Provisions, arms, and money were offered to Gama, and 
he was entreated to accept the friendship of Zabajo. The admiral 
was struck with admiration ; the addresa and abilities of the 
minister appeared so conspicuous. He said he was an Italian by 
birth, but in sailing to Greece, had been taken by pirates, and after 
various misfortunes, had been necessitated to enter into the service 
of a Mohammedan prince, the nobleness of whose disposition he 

• It waa the costom of the firit discoverers to erect crosses at various 
places remarkable in their vuyage. Gama eroded sii: one, dedicated to St. 
Raphsel, at the river of Good Signs; one tu St. George, at Mozambique; 
one to St. Stephen, at Melinda; one to St. Gabriel, at Calicut ; ami one 
ta St. Maiy, at the island thence named, neai Anohediva. 
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commended in the highest terma. Yet, with all his 
Gama perceived an artful inqiiiEitiveness— that namelosa 
which does not accompany simple honesty. After a long conference, 
Oama abruptly upbraided bim as a spy, and ordered him to be put 
to the torture. And this soon brought a confesEioiL, that he was 
a Polish Jew by birth, and was sent to examine the strength of 
the fleet by Zabajo, who was mustering all his power to attack tli&_ 
Portuguese. Gama, on this, immediately set sail, and took the spj; 
along with him, who Eoon after was baptized, and named Jasper d& 
Gama, the admiral being ids godfather. He afterwards became of 
great service to Emmanuel. 

Gama now stood westward through the Indian Ocean, and after 
being long delayed by calms, arrived oH Magadoxa, on the coast of 
Africa. Thia place was a principal port of the Moors ; he therefore 
levelled the walls of the city with Ms cannon, and burned and 
destroyed all the ships in the harbour. Soon after this lie descried 
eight Mgorisb vcMels bearing down upon hini ; bis urtillory, how- 
ever, soon made them use their oars in flight, nor could Oama 
overtake acy of them for want of wind. Xhe hospitable haiboui 
of Mclinda was Uie next place he reached. His men, almost worn 
out with fatigue and sickness, here received a second time every 
asdstanoe which an accomplished and generous prince could bestow. 
And having taken an ambassador on board, he again set soil, iu 
hope that he might pass the Cape of Good Hope while the favour- 
able weather continued; for his ac<iuaintance with the eastern seafl 
now suggested to him that the tempestuous season was periodicaL 
SooQ after he set sail his brother's ship struck on a sand bank, and 
was burnt by order of the admiraL His brother and part of the 
crew he took into hia own ship, the rest he sent on board of 
Coello's; nor were more hands now alive than were necessary to 
man the two vessels which remaned, Having taken ia jaovisions 
at the island of Zanzibar (where they were kindly entertained by 
a Hohammedan prince of the same sect with the King of Melinda), 
they safely doubled tlie Cape of Good Hope on April 26, 1499, aod 
continued till they reached the island of St. lago, in favourablo 
weather. But a tempest here separated the two ships, and gave 
Gama and Coello an opportunity to show the goodness of their 
iearts in a manner which does honour to human 

The admiral was now near the Azores, when Paulus de Gama, 
long worn with fatigue and sickness, was unable to endure the 
motioa of the ship. Vasco, therefore, put into the island of Tercera, 
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in hope of his brother's recovery. And such was hia affection, that 
ratber than leave him he gave the command of his aliip to one of 
hia officers. But the hope of recovery was vaia. John do Sa pro- 
ceeded to Liahon with the flag ship, whiie the admiral remained 
behind to eoothe the deathbed of hia brother, and perform his 
funeral rites. Coello, meanwhOe, landed at Lisbon, and hearing 
that Gama had not arrived, imagined be might either be ship- 
Wieoked or beating about in distress. 'Without seeing one of hia 
&mily he immediately set sail again, on purpose to bring relief to 
hia friend and admiral. But tbia generous design was prevented 
hy an order from the king, ore be got out of the Tagus. 

The particulars of the voyage were now diffused by Coello, and 
the joy of the king was only equalled by the admiration of the 
people. Yet, while all the cation was fired with zeal to express 
their esteem of the happy admiral, he himself, the man who was 
aiich an enthusiast to the success of his voyage that he would 
willingly have sacrificed his life in India to secure that success, was 
now in the completion of it a dejected mourner. The compliments 
of the Court, and the shouts of the street, were irksome to him; for 
hia brother, the companion of his toila and dangers, was not there 
to share the joy. Aa soon as he had waiti^d on the king, he shut 
himself up in a lonely house near the seaside at Belem, from 
whence it was some time ere he was drawn to mingle in public life. 

During this important eipedition, two years and almost two 
months elapsed. Of 160 men who went out, only 55 returned. 
These were all rewarded by the king. Coello was pensioned with 
100 ducats a year, and made a fidalgo, or gentleman of the king's 
household, a degree of nobility in Portugal. The title of Don was 
annexed to the family of Tasco de Gama. He was appointed 
admiral of the eastern seas, with an annual salary of 3000 ducats, 
and a part of the king's arms was added to his. Public thanks- 
^vinga to Heaven were celebrated throughout the churches of the 
kingdom ; while feasts, dramatic performances, and chivalrous enter- 
tainments (or tournaments), according to the taste of that age, 
demonstrated the joy of Portugal. 

Pedro Alvarez Cabral was the second Portuguese admiral who 
■ailed for India. He entered into alliance with Trimumpara, king 
of Cochin, and high priest of Malabar. (See Bk. x. p. 302.) 

Gamo, having left six ships for the protection of Cochin and 
Cananor, bad sailed for Portngaj with twelve ships, laden with the 
riahes of the East. As soon as his 'departure was made known, the 
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zamorim made great preparations to attack Cochin — a city situated 
on an island, divided by an ann of the sea from the main-land. At 
one part, however, this creek was fordable at low water. The 
zamorim having renewed the war, at length, by force of numbers 
and bribery, took the city ; and the King of Cochin, stripped of his 
dominions, but still faithful to the Portuguese, fled to the island of 
Viopia. Francisco Albuquerque, with other commahders, having 
heard of the fate of Cochin, set sail for its relief? the garrison of 
the zamorim fled, and Trimumpara was restored to his throne. 
Every precaution by which the passage to the island of Cochin 
might be secured was now taken by Pacheco. The Portuguese 
took the sacrament, and devoted themselves to death. The King 
of Cochin's troops amounted only to 5000 men, while the army of 
the zamorim numbered 57,000, provided with brass cannon, and 
assisted by two Italian engineers. Yet this immense army, laying 
siege to Cochin, was defeated. Seven times the zamorim raised new 
armies ; yet they were all vanquished at the fords of Cochin, by the 
intrepidity and stratagems of Pacheco. In the later battles the 
zamorim exposed himself to the greatest danger, and was sometimes 
sprinkled with the blood of his slain attendants — a circumstance 
mentioned in the Lusiad, bk. x. p. 304. He then had recourse to 
fraud and poison ; but all his attempts were baf&ed. At last, in 
despair, he resigned his throne, and shut himself up for the rest of 
his days in one of the temples. 

Soon after the kingdom of Cochin wns restored to prosperity 
Pacheco was recalled. The King of Portugal paid the highest 
compliments to his valour, and gave him the government of a 
possession of the crown in Africa. But merit always has enemies : 
Pacheco was accused and brought to Lisbon in irons, where he 
remained for a considerable time chained in a dungeon. He was 
at length tried, and after a full investigation of the charges made 
against him, was honourably acquitted. His services to his country 
were soon forgotten, his merits were no longer thought of, and the 
unfortunate Pacheco ended his days in an alms-house — a circum- 
stance referred to in the Lusiad, bk. x. p. 305. 
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THE LUSIAD/ 



BOOK I. 

ARGUMENT. 

Statement of the subject. Iiivncation to the muEee of the Trtgua. 
Heiald oalla an assembly of the gods. Jupiter foretells the futuia 
conqueets of the Fortuguose. Bacohua, appruhonBivB that the Porta- 
guBBe may eclipse the glory acquired by himself in the oonqoest of 
India, declareB against them. Veuue, who sees in the PottugueBe 
hei aaoient Homaug, promiees to aid their enterprise. Mara inducea 
Jnplter tii support them, and Mercury ia sent to direct their coniBe. 
Gama, oomDiander of the expedition, lands at Mozambique and 
Hombas. Oppoaitioa of the Moors, instigated by Bacchus, Thoy 
grant Qama a pilot who deBigua treacherously ta take them to Quilon 
to ensure the destruction of the whole expedition. 

ARMS and the Heroes, who from Liahon'a ahore. 
Thro' seas * whero sail was never Kpread before, 
Beyond whero Ceylon lifts her Bpicy breast, 
And waves her woods above the wat'ry waste, 

' The Lu»iad; in the original, Oa Luaiailafi, The LiiBiads, from 
the Latin name (Liuilania) of Portugal, derived from Lnsus or Lysna, 
the companion of Barabna in his travels, who settled a colony in 
Lusitanlo. See Pita. 1. iii. c, i. 

' Thro' aeas ahere tail tool necer ipread hefere. — M. Duperron de 
Castera, who has giTon a French prose translation, or rather para- 
phrase, of tho Lusiad, has a long note on this passage, which, he tells 



before the times of the Fortaguese. The PhmniciaDS, whoso fleets 
passed the straits of Gibraltar, made &eqnent voyages in these 
though they carefully concealed the ooucSe of their navigation. 
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With prowess more than human forc'd their way 
To the fair kingdoms of the rising day : 
What wars they wag'd, what seas, what dangers p 
What glorions empire erown'd their toils at last, 
Vent'rotia I aing, on soaring piniona borne, 
And all my country's wars the song' adorn ; 
What kings, what heroes of my native land 
Thnnder'd on Asia's and on Afric's strand : 
Elnstrions shadee, who leyell'd in the dnst 
Ttie idol-tempies and the shrines of luat: 
And where, erewhile, foul demons were rever'd. 
To Holy Faith unnumber'd altars rear'd;' 
IlluBtrious names, with deathless laurels ere 
While time rolls on in every clime renown't 

Let Fame with wonder name the Greek ' 
What lands ho saw, what toils at sea he bore ; 
Kor more the Trojan's wand'ring' voyage boast. 
What storms he brav'd on many a perilous coast: 
No more let Rome exult in Trajan's name, 
Nor Eastern conqnests Ammon's ' pride proclaim ; 
A nobler hero's deeds demand my lays 
Than e'er adom'd the song of ancient daya, 
Illuatrioas Giai,' whom tho waves obey'd, 
And whose dread aword the fate of empire sway'd. 

other nationa might not beoome partaksiB of thoii lucratiTs traEBc. — 
Bee the ParipluB of Hanno, in Cotj's Ancient Frngments. — Ell. 

' And all my coitntry'i mari, — He interneitvea artfully the hietoij 
of Portugal.— VoLTAraK. 

' To Holy Faith tianvvihet'd aliart rerxi'd. — In no period of hietory 
docB human nature appear with more Bliooking, more diabolicu 
featureB than in the wars of Cortea, and the Spaniah Donqnerora of 
SODtb America. Zeal for tho ChristiaD religion nae eateemiid, at the 
time of tho Fortngueee grandeur, aa Iho moat cardinal virtue, and to 
propagate ChriBtianity and extirpate Mohammedanism wero the most 
certain proofs of that ifeaL In all their expeditions this wdb pio- 
feBsedly a principal motive of the Lusitanian monarcbs, and Cnmoi-DB 
uuderatood the nature of epio poetry too well lo omit it. 

• iriysaoB, who is the subject of the Odyssey. 

" Tho voyage of jEneaa, dofluribcd in the iKueid of Virgil. 

* Alexander the Great, 'who claimed to be the Bon of Jnpiter 
Ammon. 

I, in a groat msaiure, though not exoluBivelj^, 
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And yon, fair nymphs of Tagus, parent strcam, 
If o'er your meadows were my pastoral theme, 
While yon have listen'd, and by cioonahLn 
My footstepB wander o'or your banks of green, 
came aaspiciooa, and the song ioBpire 
With all the boldiioss of jonr hero's fire : 
Deep and majeBtic let the numbers flow. 
And, rapt to heaven, with ardent fnry glow. 
Unlike tbe verse that speaks tbe lover's grief. 
When heaving sighs afford their soft relief. 
And humble reeda bewait the shepherd's pain ; 
But like the warlike trompet be the strain 
To roDBB the hero's ire, and far around, 
With equal rage, your warriors' deeds resound. 



Ige of hiippier days, 



And thon,' bom the 
To.gnard onr freedom ani 

' King Sebastitra, who ciiine to tlie throne in hia minority. Thongh 
tbe warm imagination of CamoiiiiH anticipated the praisea of the future 
hero, the yonng monaroh, lilie Virgil's Pollio, bad not the bappinosB 
(□ fulS] tbe pTopbeo;. Hia endowments and entcrpcising geniua 
proniaed, ind^, a gUnious reign. Ambitious of militair laurela, ha 
led a powerful army into Africa, on purpose to replace Holey Hornet 
on tbe throne of Morocco, from which be hod been deposed by Muley 
Uolncco. On the 1th of August, 1ST8, in the tnenly-fifth year of bis 
age, he gave buttle to the uanrper on tbe plains of Aloazar. Thli 
WOK that mcmorBble eogagement, to which tbe Moorish Emperor, 
eitremoly weakened by Biokneaf, was carried in bis litter. By tha. 
impetuoBity of tlio attack, tbo first line of the Moorish infantry was 
broken, and tbe second disordared. Muley Molaoco on this Dionntedl 
his horse, drew his sabre, and would have put himself at the head of' 
his troops, but woa prevented by bis attendants. His emotion of mind 
was BO great that he fell from bis horse, and one of his guards having 
oangbt him in bis arms, conveyed him to his litter, where, putting hia 
finger no hia lips to enjoin them silence, bo immediately expired. 
Hamet Toba stood by tbo ourtaina of the carriage, opened them from 
time to time, and gave ont orders as if he had received them from tbo 
Emperor. Victory dBclared for tbe Moors, and the defeat of tlie 
Portuguese was so total, that not above fifty of their whole army 
escaped. Hiomn do Mendn^a and Sebastian de Mesa relate, that 
Don Sebastian, after having two horses killed under him, was sur- 
rounded and taken ; but the parly who bad secured him, quarrelling 
among themselves wboss prtsaner be was, a Moorish oHlcct rode up 
nod atmok the king a blow over the right eye, which brought him 
4o the ground 1 when, daspatriug of raneum, the others killctl bim. 
*' — ' twenty years after Ibis fatal defeat there appeared 
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Given, to the world to spread Religion's sway, 
And pour o'er many a, land the mental da 
Thj future honours on thy shield behold, 
The crosB and victor'a wreath emboss'd in gold : 
At thy commanding- frown we trust to see, 
The Turk and Arab bend the suppliant knee : 
Beueath the morn,' dread king, thine empire lies, 
When midnight veils thy Lusitanian* skies ; 

at Venioc, who called himself Sebastian, King nf Portagal, whom ho 
flo porfeotly reeembled, that the Portugueai! of that city aetiiowledged 
him foi their soveceign. He midcrwiMit twenty-eight exiiiiiiiiB.tioii8 
befoia a oomniittee of the noblea, in wiiiah he gave b distinct 
Bcconnt of the monneF in which he bad passed his time bam Che fatal 
defeat at Alcazar, It was objected, that the eucoessor of Muley 
. Molncco ieat a corpse to Foitugal which had been owned an that of 
the king by the Fortugnefte nobility who sorviTed the baltle. To 
this he repUed, that his valet de ckamhre bad produced that bod; to 
facilitate hie escape, and that the nobility acted upon the same motive, 
and Mesa and Baena confesE, that some of tho nobility, after their 
return to Portugal acknowledged that the corpse was ao disfigured 
with wounds that it was impossible to know it. He showed natural 
marks on hia body, which many remembered on the person of the 
king wiioso name ho assumed. He entered into a minute detail of 
the traDsnetions that bad pnased betweeii himself and tho republic, 
and mentioned tbe secrets of several conversations with the Tonctian 
Bmbassadors iu tbe palace of Lisbon. He full into the hands of the 
Bpaoiards, who oouducted him to Naples, where they treated him 
with the most barbarous indignities. After the; had often exposed 
him, mounted on an ass, to tHe croel insults of the brutal mob, he was 
shipped on board a galley, ua a slave. He was then carried to St. 
Lucar, from thence to a castle iu tho heart of Caatite, and never was 
heard of more. The flmiikesfl of his behaviour, hia singnlar raodesly 
and heroicol patieuce, are mentioned with adiuiration by Le Clede^ 
To the last be maintained the truth of hia assertions : a word nevn! 
slipped from hia lipa which might countenance the charge of impostoie^ 
or justify the cruelty of his persecutors. 

' Portugal, when Camoens wrote his Lusiod, waa at the zenith of 
its power and splendour. The glorious snccesaes whioh hod allended 
the arms of the Portuguese in Africa, hod gained tbem tbe highest 
military reputation. Their fleets ooTored the ocean. Their dominions 
and acttluments esiended along the weatern and oastcm aidea of the 
vast African contineul. From (he Bed Sea to China and Japan, the; 
a of the riches of the East : and in America, tw 



fertile and extensive regions of Brazil completed their empire. 

' Lusitaeia is the Latin aame of a Bomaa province which _ 
prised the greater part of the modem kingdom of Portugal, besidea'j 
a considerable portion of Leou and SpLinisti Eatremadura.— .^ 
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And when, descending in the western main, 

The ann' still rises on thy length'ning reiga: 

TKon hlooming scion of the noblest steoa, 

Onr nation's safety, and our age's gem, 

yonn^ Sebastian, hasten to the prime 

Of manly youth, to Fame's high temple chmb : 

Tet now attentive hear the Muse's lay 

While thy green years to manhood speed away ! 

The youthful terrors of thy brow suspend. 

And, oh, propitious to the soug attend — 

The nnm'roas song, by patriot- paaaion fir'd, 

And by the glories of thy race inspir'd : 

To be the herald of my country's fame 

My first ambition and my dearest aim: 

Nor conqnests fabulous nor actions vain, 

The Muse's pastime, here adorn the strain r 

Orlando's fnry, and Eugero's rage. 

And all the heToes of th' Aonian page,* 

The dreams of bards Burpass'd the world shall Tiew, 

And own their boldest fictions may be tme ; 

Snroaas'd and dimm'd by the superior blaao 

Of GtAHA's mighty deeds, which here bright Truth displays. 

Hor more let History boast her heroes old. 

Their glorious rivals here, dread prince, behold; 

Here sbino the valiant Tfunio's deeds unfeign'd. 

Whoso single arm the falling state sustain 'd; 

' Ubbub.— Imitated, pcrhapB, from Hutiliue, BpeafcingoE thoRoinau 
Empire — 

Tnlvitur ipte libi, qui coiwpieif omnia, PlueJtm, 
Alqiie tuia ortot in tun condit'equjis ; 
or, more probably, from tbese lioea of Bucbanan, addiemed to John IIL 
King of Portugal, the grandfather of SeltastiaQ — 



faiget ratibm fiaimaa rainietrn U 
' i.e. pfietio. Aonia was the ancient name of Bteolio, in which 
country was a CouutBaii siLcied to the Muses, ivheuce Javenul Bings of 
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■ Enatnoiired of the woods, and fitted for drinking 
At the fuuQtBina of the Aouidca." 

JcT. Sat. Tii. 58.- 
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I 'Here fearless Egas' wars, and, Fuas, thine, 
To give fall ardour to the song' consbine ; 
But ardonr equal to yonr martia! ire 
Demands the thnnd'ring aoanda of Homer'a lyre. 
To match the Twelve so long by bards renown'd, ^ 
Here brave Magricio and his peers are crown'd 
(A gloriona Twelve 1) with deathleaa lanrels, woa 
In gallant anna before the English throne. 
Unmatch'd no more the Gallic Charles shall stand, 
Nor CffiBar's name the first of praise command ; 
Of nobler acta the crown'd Alonzo' see, 
Thy valiant sires, to whom the bended knee 
Of vanqnish'd Afric bow'd. Nor leas in fame, 
He who coofin'd the rage of civil flame. 
The godlike John, beneath whose awfnl aword 
Eebelhon crouch'd, and trembling own'd him lord 
Those heroea, too, who thy bold flag unfnrl'd. 
And spread thy bannci's o'er the Eastern world, 
"WhoBO spears snbdn'd the kingdoms of the morn, 
Their names and glorions ware the song adorn : 
Tlie daring G&UA, whose nneqaall'd name 
(Prond monarch) shijiea o'er ail of naval fame; 
Castro the bold, in arms a peerlesa knight. 
And stern Pacheco, dreadfnl in the fight: 
The two Almeydas, names for ever dear. 
By Tago's nymphs embalm'd with many a tear; 
An, still their early fate the nymphs shall mourn. 
And bathe with many a tear their hapless nra : 
Nor shall the godlike Albnqaerque restrain 
The Muse's fury ; o'er tfce purpled plain 
The Muse shall lead him in his thnnd'ring oar 
Amidst his glorious brothers of the war, 
Whose fame in arma reaonnda from sky to sky, 
And bids tbeir deeds the power of death defy. 
And while, to thee, I tune the duteous lay, 
' -- ime, potent king, thine empire's sway j 

To matrJt Vie Tinelm so bmg by bardt rrnown'd.—The Twolvo 

i of Pnincfl, often niKntioned in the old romancea. For the 

■dpisode ot Magrioio ami bia Blevtn oomponionB, see the sixth Lusiai 

' Aronim In Pnrtiigiicfe. In the Bret edition Mickle had AlfoiUM^ 

wbiish he altered to Alonzo in the wcood edition. 
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With tty brave host through Afric inarch along, 
And give new triumphs to immortal Bong: 
On thee with earnest ejea the nations wait, 
And, cold with dread, the Moor expects his fate ; 
The barb'rons monntaioeer on Tanras' browa 
To thy expected yoke his shoulder howB ; 
Fair Thetia wooa thee with her blue domain. 
Her nnptial son, and fondly yields her reign. 
And from the bow'ra of heaven thy grandsireB ' Bee 
Their variona virtnea bloom afreah in thee ; 
One for the joyful days of peace renowa'd. 
And one with war's triumphant laurels 
With joyfnl bands, to deck thy manly brow, 
They twine the laurel and the olive-bough ; 
With joyful eyea a glorious throne they boo, 
In Fame's eternal dome, reserv'd for thoe. 
Tet, while thy youthful hand delays to wield 
The aceptre'd power, or thunder of the field, 
Here view thine Argonauts, in seas unknown, 
And aU the terrora of the burning zone, 
Till their proud standards, rear'd in other si 
And all their conquests m.eet thy wond'ring' eyea. 

Now, far from land, o'er Neptune'a dread abode 
The Lusitaniau fteet triumphant rode ; 
Onward they traced the wide and lonee 
Where changeful Proteus leads his scaly train ; 
The dancing vanes before the aephyra flow'd. 
And their bold keels the trackleaa ocean ploagh'dj 
Unplough'd before, the green-tiog'd billows r 
And curl'd and whiten'd round the noddini 



' Thy grandiiret.^Jo'ba III, King of Pgrtugal, celebrated .. .. 
long and peimeful reign ; and the Emperor CliiuleH V., nlio wuJ 
engaged in almost oontiDual wars. I 

' Same oritios have condemned Virgil for stopping his narratiiw-j 
to introduce eien > ehort observation of his own. Miltou'a beuutifol 
complaint of bis bliodiicBs bos been blamed for the stuns reason, as 
being no part of tlie aubjert of his poem. The address of Camoena 
to Don Sebastian at the conclnBinn of the tenth Lusiad hai not 
escaped the same ceoaiuB : fbough in some meusure undeservedly, 
as the poet has had the art to intuFtFeayu therein same part of the 
general argument of his poem. 
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\ When Jove, the god who with a thought controls 
The raging seas, and balances the polea. 
From heav'n beheld, and wilJ'd, in sov'reign etate, ' 
To lis the Eastern World'a depending fate, 
Swift at hia nod th' Olympian herald ^ee, 
And calls th' immortal senate of the skiea ] 
Where, from the aav'reign throne of earth and heav'D, 
Th' immntable docreea of fate are given. 
Instant the regents of the spheres of light, 
And those who mie the paler orbs of night, 
With those, the goda whose delegated away 
The bnming South and frozen North obey ; 
And they whose cm.pireB see the day-star rise, 
And evening PLcehas leave the western akiea, 
All instant pour'd along the milky road, 
Heaven's crystal pavements glitt'ring aa they trod : 
And now, obedient to the dread command. 
Before their awfal lord in order stand. 

Sablimo and dreadful on his regal throne. 
That glow'd with stars, and bright as lightning shone, 
Th' immortal Sire, who darts the thunder, sat. 
The crown and sceptre added solemn state ; 
The crown, of heaven's own pearla, whoae ardent raya, 
Flam'd round his brows, ontahone the diamond's bltuie; 
Hia breath auch galea of vital fragrance abed, 
As might, with sadden life, inspire the dead : 
Supreme Control thron'd in hia awfol eyes 
Appoar'd, and mark'd the monarch of the skies. 
On seats that bara'd with pearl and mddy gold, 
The subject gods their bo v 'reign lord enfold, 
Each in his rank, when with a voice that shook 
The tow'ra of heav'n, the world's dread mler spoke: 

"Immortal heirs of light, my purpose hear, 
My counsels ponder, and the Fates revere: 
Unleas Oblivion o'er your minda has thrown 
Her dark blank shades, to you, ye gods, are known 
The Fate's decree, and ancient warlike fame 
Of that bold race which boasts of Lusua' name ; 
That bold advent'rous race, the Fates declare, 
A potent empire in the East shall rear, 



SnrpaBaing Babel's or tlie Persian fame, 

Proud Grecia's boast, or Rome's illustrious name. 

Oft from these brilliant Meats have you beheld 

The sona of Irasus on tbo dnaty field, 

Though few, triumphant o'er the num'rouB Moors, 

Till, from the beauteous lawns on Tagns' shores 

They drove the cruel foe. And oft has beav'n 

Before their ttoopa the proud Caatiliana drir'n ; 

While Victory her eagle-wings display'd 

Where'er their warriors wav'd the shining blade. 

Nor rests unknown how Lubus' heroes stood 

When Rome's ambition dyed the world with blood; 

What glorious laurels Viriatus ' gain'd. 

How oft bis sword with Roman gore was stain'd ; 

' Tbie brave LuEitaniac, wbo was first a shepherd and a fnrooua 
hacler, and BfterwurdE a cuptam of banditti, eXuspBtaied at the 
tyratmy of the Eonjans, encouraged bis coirotrymen to revolt and 
Bhobe off the yoke. Being appointed general, he defeated Vetilina 
the prBBtor, -who comnrnnded in Laaitanio, or farther Spain. After 
thiB ho defeated, in three pitohed battles, the preotors, 0. Plautina 
Bypsena and Glaudiua Unimanoa, though they led against him 
very nnmerona ormiee. For six years he continued viotoiious, 
putting the Romana to flight wherever he met them, and laying 
waete the countries of their alliea. Having obtuinod aucb adcan- 
tagea over the prooonBol, ServiliaDua, that the only ohoice which 
was left to the Bonian amiy was death or alavery, the brave Viriatoa, 
instead of putting them lul to the sword, as he oould easily have 
dnoe, eent a deputation to the geoeral, oflbring to conolnde a peace 
with hi"! on this single oondition. That he should coutinue magter 0/ 
tjjg amntry note in hin power, and thai lAa Somani •ftoatd remain pat- 
asned of (As rut i^ Spain. 

The proconeul, who expected nothing but death or slavery, 
thought these very favoorable and moderate terms, aud without 
besitatiou conclnded a peace, which woa soon after latilled by the 
Boman senate and people. Tiriatus, by this treaty, completed the 
^lorioua design he had always in view, which wua to erect a kingdom 
m the vast country he had conquered from the republio. And, hod 
it not been for the treachery of the Botnona, he would have bcoome, aa 
Florus oaUs him, the BoquIub of Spain. 

The senate, desirous to rovengo their iate defeat, soon after this 

Eeace, ordered Q. Serviliua Ciepio to eKBeperate Viriatus. and force 
im, by repeated affronts, to commit the flrat acts of bostiJity. But 
this mean artifice did not socceed : Tiriutus would not be provokeJ 
' to a breach of the peace. On this the Conscript Fathers, to the 

K disgrace of their republic, ordered C»pio to declare wor, and 
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ftAiicI what fair palma tteir martial ardour crown'd, 
When led to battle by the chief renown'd. 
Who ' frign'd a diemon, in a, deer conceal'd, , 
To him the couebbIb of the gods reveal'd. 
An d now, ambitiona to extend their away 
Beyond their conquests on the southmost bay 
Ot Afric's swarthy coast, on floating wood 
They brave the terrors of the dreary flood, 
Where only hlack-wiug'd mists have hover'd o'er, 
Or driving clouds have sail'd the wave before ; 
Beneath new skiee they hold their dreadfnl way 
To reach the cradle of the new-bom day : 
And Fate, whose mandates nnrevok'd recoain. 
Has will'd that long shall Lqbiis' offspring reign 
The lords of that wide aea, whose waves behold 
The sun come forth enthron'd in bnrning gold. 
Bnt now, the tedious length of winter past, 
Distresa'd and weak, the heroes faint at last. 
I What gulfs they dar'd, you saw, what storms they brav'3 
I Beneath what various heav'ns their banners w 
Now Mercy pleads, and soon the rising land 
To their glad eyes shall o'er the waves espandj 
As welcome friends the natives shall receive. 
With bounty feast them, and with joy relieve. 
And, when refreshinont shall their strength renew. 
Thence shall they tnrn, and their bold route pursue." 

So spoke high Jove : the gods in silence heard. 
Then rising, each by turns his thoughts preferr'd : 
Bnt chief was Bacchus of the adverse train ; 
Fearful he was, nor fear'd his pride in vain. 
Should Lusua' race arrive on India's shore. 
His ancient honours would be known no more ; 

le still gTBater ; he corrupted 
; to negotiate with Lim, who, 
at the instigation of the Eoman, treacheronaly murdered theii pro- 
tector and genenU while he elept.- — Unit. Hibtort. 

' Sert^riuB, «ho was inyited bj^ the Liisitauiana to defeuil them 
against the KorminB. He liad a tame white hind, whiab he had 
BDcnatomed to Jbllow him, and from which he pretended la receive the 
instruotiuna at DiiLoa. Bj tbia artifice he impoBed upon the BUpei-. 
■titiou of thdt pcojilo. 
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No more in Njsa ' aliould the natire tell 

What kings, what mighty hosts before him fell. 

The fertile vales beneath the rising ean 

He view'd as his, by right of victory won, 

^nd deem'd tha.t ever in immortal song 

The Conqueror's title should to him belong, 

Yet Fate, he knew, had will'd, that looa'd from Spain 

Boldly advent'rona thro' the polar main, 

A warlike raeC' should come, renown'd in arme. 

And shake the eastern world with war's alarms, 

Whose glorions conquesta and eternal fame 

In black Oblivion's wavCK ahonld whelm, his name. 

TJrania-Tenns,' queen of sacref! love, 
Arose and filed her asking eyes on Jove ; 
Her eyes, well pleas'd, in Luaua' eons could trace 
A kindred llkeneas to the Itoman ra<.>e, 
For whom of old such kind regard abo borej ' 
The same their trinmpha on Barbaria'a shore, 
The same the ardour of their warlike flame, 
The manly music of their tongue tbe same: ' 
Affection thus the lovely goddess sway'd. 
Nor less what Fate's nnblotted page display'd, 
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' No more in Nyaa, — An ancient city in India encrod tn Bacchus. 
' Frajiia- Frnug. — An Iteliali poet has given tile following deecrip- j 
n of the culeitial VeauB — 

Qaatla i vaga di Via Venerf. ieUa 
Vicina al S>le, e lapra ogjii ultra edelia 
Qaeda i queUa beala, a eui I'intAina, 
A out »i volge deaiando amore, 
Chiamala cut del Ctd rara e ditina 
£tU& die v{en tra not {Kr noslro hoTiore, 
Fer far le mmti deiiando at (lido 
OUiare V ottrui eoi proprio velo, — Mastel. 
See the note in tbo Second Book on the falloving passage — 

Aa ahen in Tda't boioer the stood 0/ ynre, oto. 
The maniy mtiiic of Iheir longtie &e same. — CunoGna aaya : 



Cam ■paaoa corrupfao ore" que he L 



1 poetry. PanahaVfl trftOElatioi 



Which the think! Lain 



"Where'er thia people should tlieir empire raise, 
She knew her altars would, unnumber'd blaze, 
Aud barb'roas natioriB at her holy shrine 
Be humaniz'd and taught her lore dirine. I 

Her spreading honours thus the one inspir'd, ] 

And one the dread to lose hia worship fir'd. ' 

Their struggling faotions shook th' Olympian state 
With all the clam'rons tempest of debate. 
Thus, when the storm with sudden guat invades 
The ancient forest's deep and lofty shades, 
The bursting whirlwinda tear tteir rapid course, 
The shattor'd oaka crash, and with echoes hoarse 
The mountains groan, while whirling on the blast 
The thick'ning leaves a gloomy darloiesB cast; 
, Such was the tumidt in the blest abodes, 
* When Mars, high tow'ring o'er the rival gods, 

Stopp'd forth ; stem sparkles from hia eye-balls glanc'd, 

And now, before the throne of Jove advane'd. 

O'er his left shoulder hia broad shield he throws. 

And lifts his helm ^ above his dreadful brows ; 

Bold and enrag'd he stands, and, frowning round. 

Strikes his tall speor-stafE on the sounding ground ; 

Heav'ji trembled, and the Hght tum'd pale ' — such dread 

Hia fierce demeanour o'er Olympus spread — 

When thus the warrior : " O Eternal Sire, 

Thine is the sceptre, thine the thunder's fire, 

Supreme dominion thine ; then. Father, hear. 

Shall that bold race which once to thee was dear. 

Who, now fulfilling thy decrees of old. 

Through those wild waves their fearless journey hold, 

Shall that bold race no more thy care engage. 

But sink the victims of nnhallow'd rage ! 

Did Bacchus yield to Reason's voice divine, 

Bacchus the cause of Lubub' eons would join, 

LnsuB, the lov'd companion of hia cares, 

His earthly toils, his dangers, and his wars : 

' i.e. hetinet. 

' Olid the iigkt lum'd paU. — The thonght in the origir 

hae Bometbmg in it wildlj great, though it is not eipreseed in t 
happiest manner of Camo6nB — 

O ceo tremeo, e ApoUn deim-eado 

Bum paiico a las perdeo, cubm ir^Jiailo. • 
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But envy still a £oc to worth will prove, 

To worth, though guarded by the arm of Jove. 

" Then thou, dread Lord of Fate, anmoy'd remain, 
Hot let weak change thine awful counsels stain, 
For LuBua' race thy promia'd favour show : 
Swift as the arrow from Apollo's bow 
l>et Maia'a ' son explore the wat'ry way. 
Where, epent with toil, with weary hopes, they stray ; 
And Bflie to harbour, through the deep untried, 
Let him, empower'd, their wftnd'ring vessels guide j 
There let them, hear of India's wish'd-for shore, 
And balmy rest their fainting strength restore," 

He spoke : high Jove assenting bow'd the head. 
And floating clouds of nectar'd fragrance shed; 
Then, lowly bending to th' Eternal Sire, 
Each in his duteous rank, the goda retire. 

Whilst thus in heaven's bright palace fate was weigh'd 
Right onward still the brave Armada strayed : 
Right on they steer by Ethiopia's strand 
And pastoral Madagascar's * verdant land. 
Before the balmy gales of cheerful spring. 
With heav'n their friend, they spread the canvas wing , 
The sky cerulean, and the breathing air. 
The lasting promise of a calm declare. i 

' Behind them now the Cape of Praso ' bends. 

Another ocean to their view extends, ' 

Where black-topp'd islands, to their longing eyes, 

IfflT'd by the gentle waves,* in prospect rise. ' 

* Meconrj, the fflesBenger of the aod», — Ed. 

■ And paitoToi Uadagaecar. — Cufled by the ancient gcograpliers, 
Menntliia and Cerna Ethiopioa; by the nativeB, the Islrmd of the 
Moon ; and bv the Fortngneae, tlie lele of St. Lauronae, on -whose 
feBtival they diBoovered it. 

* Fraio, — Name of a promontory near the Red Sea, — Ed, 

* Lar^d by Ihe geniU wivet. — The original eaye, the sea showed 
tbem new islandR, which it encircled and laved. Thus tendorcd by 
Fanshavr — 

Neptune dMoi'd new Uhi )chieh he did play 
Abuut, and leith hU biliiarie daiie'l Hit hay. 
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Bnt GiMi (cftptaio of the yent'rous hand, 
Of bold emprise, and born for high eonxmand, 
Whose martial firea, with prudence close allied, 
Eneur'd the emileB of fortune on his side) 
Bears off those shores which waste and wild appear'd, 
And eastward sliill for happier climates steer'd ; 
When gath'ring round, and blaek'ning o'er the tide, 
A fleet of small canoes the pilot spied ; 
Hoisting their sails of palm-tree leaves, inwove 
With curiona art, a swanning crowd they move : 
Long were their boats, and sharp to bound along 
Through the daah'd waters, broad their oara and strongsiB 
*The bending rowers on their features bore 
/ The swarthy marks of Phaeton's ' fall of yore : 
/ When flaming lightnings scorch'd the banks of Po, 
/ And nations blacken'd in the dread o'erthrow. 
Their garb, discover'd as approaching nigh. 
Was cotton strip'd with many a gaudy dye : 
'Twas one whole piece beneath one arm confin'd. 
The rest hnng loose and flntter'd on the wind; 
All, but one breast, above the loins was bare, 
And swelling turbans bound their jetty hair : 
Their arms were bearded darts and fanlchions broad. 
And warlike masic sounded as they row'd. 
With joy the sailors saw the boats draw near, 
With joy beheld the human face appear: 
What nations these, their wond'riii|f thoughts explore, 
What rites they follow, and what GfiDd adore ! 
And now with hands and 'kerchiefs wav'd in air 
The barh'rons race their friendly mind declare. 
Glad were the crew, and ween'd that happy day 
Should end their dangers and their toils repay. 

' The historical foundation oF the fable of Pbaoton {a this. Fhne- 
ton wiu a ynuug entorprialng prtnoe of Libya, Croasiog the Medi- . 
terroneaD in qneat of adTonturos, he laailed at Epirus, from whenoe 
be ivent to Italy to Bee hla intimate friend Cygnus. Phaeton was 
akiUed in Batrology, firom whence he arrogBted to himself the title 
of the son of Apollo. One day in the heat of sununer, as ho waa 
riditlK along the banks of the Fn, hit horaea took fright at a clnp of 
thunder.and plunged into the river, where, together with their master, 
they periBhed. Cyguus, who was a poet, celebratc^l the death of hi' 
frioud in yeise, &om wheoM the fable. — Vid. Plntoroh, in Vit. Pjrr, 
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The lofty masts the nimblo youths ascend. 
The ropes they hanl, and o'er the yard-arma bend ; 
And now their bowsprits pointing to the shore, 
(A safe moon'd bay), with slacken'd sails they bore : 
With cheerful shoata they furl the gathor'd sail 
That less and less flaps qniy'ring on the g^e ; 
The prows, their speed stopp'd, o'er the snrges nod, 
The falling anchors dash the foaming flood ; 
Wbeu, sndden as they stopp'd, the swarthy race, 
With amiles of friendly welcome on each face. 
The ship's high sides swift by the cordage climb: 
Ulnatriona Gama, with an air sublime, 
Soften'd by mild humanity, receiyes, 
And to their chief the hand of friendship gives. 
Bids spread the board, and, instant as he sajd, 
Along the deck the festive board is spread : 
The sparkling wine in crystal goblets glows, 
And round and round with cheorfal welcome flows. 
While thns the vine its sprightly glee inspires, 
From whence the fleet, the swarthy chief enquires. 
What seaa they past, what 'vantage would attain. 
And what the shore their purpose hop'd to gainP 
"From farthest west," the Lusian race reply, 
" To rea«h the golden Eastern shores we try. 
Through that unbounded sea whose billows roll 
Prom the cold norihem to the southern pole ; 
And by the wide extent, the dreary vast 
Of Afrio's bays, already have we past ; 
And many a sky have seen, and many a shore. 
Where but sea monsters out the waves before. 
To spread the glories of our monarch's reign, 
For India's shore we brave the trackless main. 
Our glorious toil, and at bis nod would brave 
The dismal gnlfa of Acheron's "■ black wave. 
And now, in turn, your race, your country tell, 
If on your lips fair truth delights to dwell 
To ua, unconscious of the falsehood, show 
What of these seas and India's site you know." 



1 



' JcftffOB.— The river of Hadas, or UelL— Ei. 
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Rude are the natives here," the Moor replied 
Dark are their miuds, and bmto-desiro their guide : 
iEut we, oi alien blood, and Btrangera here, 
•Nor hold their customs nor their lawa revere. 
From Abram's race our holy prophet sprung,' 

[gel taught, and heaven inspir'd hia tongue ; 
His aacred rites and maadates we obey, 
And diatant empires own hia holy sway. 
From iale to isle our trading vessels roam, 
Mozambique's harbour our commodious home. 
If then youp saila for India's shore expand, 
" .Itry Ganges or Hydaspes' ' strand. 
Here shall you find a pUot skiird to guide 
Through all the dangers of the perilous tide, 
Though wido-Hpread shelves, and cruel rocks unaeen. 
Lurk in the way, and whirlpools rage between. 
Accept, meanwhile, what fruits these islands hold, 
And to the regent let your wish be told. 
Then may your mates the needful stores provide, 
".nd all your various wanta be here supplied." 

So spake the Moor, and bearing smiles nutrua 
And signs o£ friendship, with hia bands withdrew. 
O'erpower'd with joy unhop'd the sailors stood. 
To ^d Buch kindneas on a shore ao rude. 

Now shooting o'er the flood his fervid blaze, 
The red-brow'd sun withdraws hia beamy raya ; 
Safe in the bay the crew forget their cares, 
And peaceful rest their wearied strength repairs. 
Calm twilight now ' his drowsy mantle spreads. 
And Bhade on shade, the gloom atiJl deep'ning, Bheds. 

' From Abram's race our holy prophet sprung. — Mohammed, mho 
a descended from lahmael, the bod of Abrahiun by Hager. 

' The Hydnapea ■was a tributary of the river Indus.— ^£(1. 

* Calm tiiril^ht now. — CftQnJ6o8, in this paasago, has imitated 
Homec in the manner of Virijil : by diverajfying the Boene he hue 
mode the desorlptlon his own. The poseage alluded to ia in the 
eighth Iliad— 
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.The moon, fnll orb'd, forsakes her wat'ry cavo, 

And lifts her lovely head above the wave. 

The snowy splendonra of her modest ray 

Stream o'er the glisfning waves, and qiuv'ring play : 

Aronnd her, glitt'ring on the heaven's arch'd brow, 

Unnnmbor'd stars, enclos'd in azure, glow. 

Thick as the dew-drops of the April dawn, 

Or May-flowers crowding o'er the daisy-lawn: 

The "canvas whitens in the aiiyery beam, 

And with a mild pale red the pendants gleam : 

The masts' tall ahadowB tremble o'er the deep ; 

The peocefnl winds a holy silence keep ; 

The watchman's carol, echo'd from the prows. 

Alone, at times, awakes the still repoee. 

Aurora now, with dewy lastre bright, 
Appears, ascending on the rear of night. 
With gentle band, as seeming oft to pause, 
The purple cnrtaina of the mom she draws ; 
The sun comes forth, and soon the joyful crew. 
Each aiding each, their joyf nl tasks pursue. 
Wide o'er the decks the spreading sails they throw ; 
Prom each tall mast the waving streamers flow ; 
All seems a festive holiday on board 
To welcome to the fleet the island's lord. 
With equal joy the regent sails to meet. 
And brings iresh cates, his ofi'rings, to the fleet: 
For of his kindred race their line he deems. 
That savage race^ who rush'd from Caspia's streams, 
ThBB elegnntly UanaUted bj Pope : — I 

As lEhen the moon, reful/jenl lamp of night, I 

O'er heaven't clear azure epreadi }ier sacred light, I 
When not a breath dietarbi tite deep mrene, / 

And not a ehad o'ercattt the tolemn teene ; / 

Around her throne the oivid vlanett roll, j 

And ttam annumtm-'d gild the glovtiag pole, I 

Cfer tha dark Erwa a Tfsflaum- verdure thed, : 

And lip mith tilver every'inoontain't Head ; ■ 

Then §hine the valei. the roots in prospect riie, 
AJtaod of glory barett/rom all the ikiei .- 
Sfla amteioat twaiat, rejoicing in the tight, 
Mye ihe blus vault, and dlcss fAe lue/ul light. ,' 
' The Tucks, or Osmauli TureunuuiB.— £i(, 
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And triumph'd o'er the Eaat, and, Asia won. 

In prond ByKantiura' fix'd their haughty throne. 

Bravo Yasco hails the chief with honest srailes. 

And gift for gift with liberal hand he piles. 

TTiH gifts, the boast of Europe's heart disclose, 

And sparkling red the wine of Tagaa flows. 

High on the shronds the wond'ring Bailors hnng. 

To note the Moorish garb, and barb'rona tongue : 

Tfor less the subtle Moor, with wonder fir'd, 

Their mien, their dreas, and lordly ships admir'd; 

Much he enquires their king's, their country's 

And, if from Turkey's fertile shores they came 

What God they worshipp'd, what their aocred loce,^ 

What arms they wielded, and what armour wore ? 

To whom brave Gama : " Nor of Hagar's blood 

Am I, nor plough from Ismael's shores the flood ; 

Troni Europe's strand I trace the foamy way. 

To find the regions of the infant day. 

The God we worship stretch'd yon heaven's high bow, 

And gave these swelling waves to roll below ; 

The hemispheres of night and day He spread. 

He scoop'd each vale, and rear'd each mountain's head; 

HJB Word produc'd the nations of the earth. 

And gave the spirits of the sky their birth ; 

On earth, by Him, his holy lore was given. 

On earth He came to raise mankind to heaven. 

And now behold, what most yonr eyes desire. 

Our shining armour, and our arms of fire ; 

For who has once in friendly peace beheld, 

WUl dread to meet them on the battle field." 

Straight as he spoke* the warlike stores display'd 
Their glorious show, where, tire on tire inlaid. 



a of tbe ormonry, u 



original, of thirty-two lines, whioh M. Cufltertt has redueod into t 
foIJowing Bentenee : Lcwt Goveraenr fail difermtei qaestinns au Ca 
taine, qui pour te laUt/aire hii ex^liqm en pen del mots Ut Religion i 
le$ Fortaiiait mtvent, V-aeage dea armet dant Sa aa lerveiU dam 
guerre, ei le deiiein qui lei amine. 
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Appear'd of glitt'ring; steel the carabines. 
There the plnm'd helms,' and pond'roue brigandin 
O'er tho broad buck] ere scnlptur'd orba emboas'd 
The crooked fanlchions, drea,dfnl blades n 
9ere cloaping greaves, and plated mail-quilts strong ; 
The long-bowH here, and rattling qaivers hung, 
And like a grove the bonush'd spears were seen, 
With darts and halberta double-edged between; 
Here dread grenodoes and tremeDclons bombs, 
With deaths ten thousand lurking in their wombs, 
'And far around, of brown and dusky red, 
The pointed piles. of iron balls wore spread. 
The bombardiers, now to the regent's view" 
The thund'ring mortars and the cannon drew ; 
Tet, at their leader's nod, the sons of flame 
(For brave and gen'rous ever are the sanie) 
Withheld their hands, nor gave the seeds of fire 
To ronae the thnnders of the dreadful tire. 
Tor Gama'b Boul disdain'd the pride of show 
Which acta the lion o'er the trembling roe. 

His joy and wonder oft tho Moor expreas'd, 
Bnt rankling hate lay brooding in his breast ; 
With smiles 'obedient to his will's control, 
He veils the purpose of his treach'rous soul : 
^or pilots, conscious of the Indian strand, 
Jrave Vaboo sues, and bids the Moor command 
IFhat bounteous gifts shall recompense their toils ; 
Jhe Hoot prevents him with assenting smiles, 
leaolved that deeds of death, not words of air, 
Shall first tho hatred of his soul declare ; 
Such sudden rage his rankling mind possesa'd, 
fTbea Qama's lips Messiah's name confessed. ' 
' i^, helmete. ' Coats of mail. 

• When Gama'iUpi Maiiah'iname eon/eai'd. — This, and the reason 
F the Hoor'a bate, i» entiiel; omitted b; Caetera. Tbe ori^nol 
I, the Moor conoeived bntrea, " knowing thoy wore fplIowBra of 
a trath whiei the Son of Dnrid taught" Tlius rendered by 

KsoiBing Iheji feUow Ibot imaring light. 

The Son of David ftdiis md in hii Book 

Zaoooia (governor of Mozamblqne) made no doubt but our people 
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Oh. depth of HeaTBn'a dread will, that ranc'rous tato 
,i Ott Heaven's best lov'd in ev'ry clime ehonld wait ! 
' Now, smiling round on all the wond'n' 

The Moor, attended by hia bands, withdrew ; 

TTiH nimble barges soon approach'd the land. 

And shontB of joy receiv'd him on the strand, 

From heaven's high dome the vintage-god ' beheld 
(Whom nine long months his father's thigh conceal'd) ;' 
Well pleas'd he mark'd the Moor's deteraiin'd hate 
And thns hia mind revolv'd in self-debate : — 

" Has Heaven, indeed, snch glorious lot ordain' d. 
By Lnsus' race such conquests to be gain'd 
O'er warlike nations, and on India's shore, 
Where I, anrivall'd, claim'd the palm before? 
1, sprung from Jove ! And shall these wand'rin^ few, 
What Ainmon's son " uuconquer'd left, subdue 
Amnion's brave son who led the god of n 
Hia slave anxiliar at Lis thund'ring car P 
Mngt these possess what Jove to him denied. 
Possess what never sooth'd the Roman pride p 
Must these the victor's lordly flag display 
With hateful blaze beneath the rising day. 
My name dishononr'd, and my victories stain'd, 
O'ertum'd my altars, and my ahrinos profan'd ? 
Ko ; bo it mine to fan the Regent's hate ; 
Occasion seiz'd commands the action's fate. 
"Tis mine — this captain, now my dread n 
Shall never shake his spear on India's shore." 

were of some Mahammedan conntrj. The mutual eiohaDee of good 
oEBcca between our peopla and these ialanders promifled a long ooq. 
tinuanoe of friendahip, but it proved otherwise. No soouer did 
Zacocia understand they were Chriatians, than all hia kindaesa was 
timed into the moat bitter hatred; he began to moditato thoir ruin, 
and iought to deatro; the fleet.— Obdbio, Up. of Sjlvea, Hist, of the 
Portug. Dtireoy. 

' BbccIius, god of wine. 

' Whom nine lonri mnnOti hit fathei's thigh conceaVd. — Baochua wag 
nourished durieg bia infaooy in a cave of mount Meioa, which ia 
Greek aignifies a thigh. Hence the fable. 

* AlfliLander the Greet, who on visiting the temple of Jupiter 
Ammou, was haiiod as eon of that deity hj bia prieats,— EI. 
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So Bpake the Power,' and with the lightniug'a flight 
For Afric darted thro' the fields of light. 
His form divine ho cloth'd in haman shape, ' 
And msh'd impetnous o'er the rocky capo : 
In the dark semhiance of a Moor he citnio 
For art and old experience knovni to fame ; 
Him all hiB peers with humble deference heard, 
And all Mozambiqne and its prince rever'd : 
The prince in haate ho songbt, and thna cxprosfi'd 
TTia guileful hate in friendly connsel dreas'd : 

" And to the regent of this isle alone 
Are these adventurers and their frand unknown ? 
Has Fame conceal'd their rapine from hia ear ? 
Sot bronght the groans of plunder'd nationa here ? 
Tet still their hands the peaeefnl olive boro 
"Wliene'er thej anehor'd on a foreign shore : 
But nor their seeming nor their oaths I trust, 
For Afric knows them bloody and nnjnst. 
The nations sink beneath their lawless force, 
And fire and blood have mark'd their deadly course. 
We too, unless kind Heav'n and thou prevent. 
Must fail the victims of their dire intent, 
And, gasping in the pangs of death, behold 
Our wives led captive, and our daughters sold. 
By stealth they come, ere morrow dawn, to bving 
The healthful bev'rage from the living spring: 
Arm'd with his troops the captain will appear ; 
For conscious fraud is ever prone to fear. 
To meet them there select a trusty band. 
And, in close ambush, take thy silent stand ; 
There wait, and sudden on the heedless foe 
BiUsh, and destroy them ere they dread the blow. 
Or say, should some escape the secret snare, 
Saved hy their fate, their valour, or their care, 
Tet their dread fall shall celehrato our isle. 
If Fate consent, and thou approve the guile. 
' Baiwhna. 
* MUfoTia divine fts tloOi'd in ftamon »iape — 

Aleeto toTvavt faeiero elfuTuilin membra 
Exail 1 in vttllia leie tranafonaai anilet, 
Etfrontem obtexnum ragis amt. Vm. JEn. t 
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Give then a pilot to their wand'ring fleet, 

Bold m Ilia art, and tator'd ia deceit ; 

Whose hand advent'rons shall their helms misguide, 

To hostile shores, or whelm them in the tide." 

So spoke the god, in aemblanco of a sage 
Kenown'd for oonnsel and the craft of age. 
The prinue with transport glowing in his face 
Approv'd, and canght him in a kind embrace : 
And instant at the word his bands prepare 
Their boarded darts aud implements of war, 
That Lnsns' sons might pnrple with their gore 
The crystal fountaia which they songht on shore : 
And, still regardfnl of hia dire intent, 
A skilful pUot to the bay he sent. 
Of honest mien, yet pj-actised in deceit. 
Who far at distance on the beach should wait, 
And to the 'scaped,. if some should 'scape the snare 
Should oSer friendship and the pilot's care, 
Bnt when at sea, on rocks should dash their pride, 
And whelm their lofty vanes beneath the tide. 

Apollo' now had left bis wat'ry bed. 
And o'er the mountains of Arabia spread 
Hia rays that glow'd with gold ; when GiMi rose, 
And from hia bands a trusty squadron chose : 
Three speedy barges brought their casks to fill 
From gurghng fountain, or the crystal rill : 
Full ann'd they came, for brave defence prepar'd. 
For martial care ia ever on the guard : 
And secret warnings ever are imprest 
On wisdom Bach as wak'd in Gaka's breast. 

And now, aa swiftly springing o'er the tide 
Advauc'd the boats, a troop of Moors they spied ; 
O'er the pale sands the sable warriors crowd. 
And toss their threat'ning darts, and shout alond, 

' To be identified with the Sun, iu the oi)inion of later niTtbolo- 
gista ] but not so in Homer, with nUom Helios (the Sun) is liiinmilf 
a, deity.— i'd. 
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Tet Beeming artless, thougb they dar'd the fight, 

Their eager hope they plac'd in artful flight, 

To lead brave Gama -where, unseen by day. 

In dark-brow'd ehadea their silent ainbufih lay. 

With scornful gcstui-ea o'er the beach they stride, 

And pneh their levell'd spears with barb'rous pride, 

Then fix the arrow to the bended bow. 

And strike their sounding shields, and dare the foe. 

With gen'rous rage the Luaian race beheld. 

And each brave In^ast with indignation ewell'd, 

To view such foes, like snarling doga, display 

Their threat'ning tusks, and brave the sanguine fray; 

Together with a bonnd they spring to land, 

Untnown whose step first trod the hostile strand. 

Thus, when to gain his beanteona charm 
The yonthfnl lover dajes the bloody toil,'^ 
Before the nodding bull's stern front he stands, 
He leaps, he wheels, he shouts, and waves his hands : 
The lordly brute disdains the stripling's rage. 
His nostrils smoke, and, eager to engage, 
His homed brows he levels with the ground. 
And sbnta hia flaming eyes, and wheeling round 
With dreadful bellowing rushes on the foe, 
And lays the boastful gaudy champion low. 
Thus to the sight the sons of Lusus sprung, 
Nor slow to iail their ample vengeance hung; 
With sudden roar the carabines resound. 
And bursting echoes from the hills rebound ; 
The lead flies hissing through the trembling air. 
And death's fell daemons through the flashes glare. 
Where, up the land, a. grove of palms enclose. 
And cast their shadows where the fountain flows, 
The lurking ambush from their treoch'roua stand 
Beheld the combat burning on the strand: 

' Tliui, trhen to gain hia beauteous cAomier's wnils, 
The yov.(hfui Iobst dares Oie bloody toil 
Thii simile is taken from a favourite eicrciBe in Spain, where it ii 
lisnitl to see young geollBmeD of the beat familiea entering the liata 
to fight with a liull, adorned with Tibhons, and a.rnied with a. javelin i 
ot kiud of cutlusB, which the Spaniatdu cull Macheti 
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They see tbe flash witt sadden lightnings flare, 

And the bine smoke slow rolling on the air : 

They see their warriors drop, and starting hear 

The ling'ring thunders bnrsting on their ear. 

Amaz'd, appall'd, the treach'rona ambnsh fled, 

And rag'd,' and cnre'd their birth, and quak'd with dreo 

The bands that vaunting show'd their threatea'd mif 

With slaughter gor'd, precipitate in flight ; 

Xet oft, thongh trembling, on the foe they turn 

Their eyes that red with lust of Tengeance bum ; 

Aghast with fear, and stem with desperate rage 

The flying war with dreadful howls they wBge, 

Flints, clods, and javelins hurling as they fly. 

As rage ' and wild despair their hands supply : 

And, soon dispers'd, their bands attempt no more 

To guard the fountain or defend the shore ; 

O'er the wide lawns no more their troops appear : 

Nor sleeps the vengeance of the victor here j 

To teach the nations what tremendous fate 

From his right arm on perjur'd vows should wait, 

He seized the time to awe the Eastern world. 

And OB the breach of faith his thunders hurl'd. 

From his black ships the sudden lightnings blaze, 

And o'er old Ocean jiash their dn-eadful Taya ; 

White clouds on cUnids inroU'd the smoke ascends, 

The bunting tmnult heaven's vAd6 concaw rends : 

The })wya und caverns of the winding share 

Bepeat the cannon's and the mortar's roar: 



a may, que oJlVio cria. 



O velho inerte, e 
ThuB traUBlateil by Fanehaw — 

cunt their ill luck. 

Th' old Devil and the Dam that ga re thtm sjtcli. 
FlinU, dodi, andjavelitu luriing oi theyjty, 
At rage, &a.— 
Jaavqtie fam 



a, volant, furor arma minirirat. 

ViHO. ^n. I 

The Spaniah commentator on this place lelates o very eitraordi- 
nary inatance of the /uror arma mmidrant. A Portugueae BOldier at 
the siege of Dia in the Indies, being anrrnnnded by the onemy, and 
having no ball to charge his muslvet, pulled ont one of his teeth, u ^ 
with it supplied the place of a bullet. 



Tha bombs, far-Jlam.ing, hiss along the »ky, \ 
And, whirring through tlte air, the hidletsfly; \ 
The wounded air, toith hollow deafen'd iovmd, 
Groans to the direful strife, and tremblet rownd. 

Now from the Moorish town ike sheets of firs, 
Wide blaxB eitceeeding blaze, to hemen axpire. 
Slack TW6 the clouds of smoke, and by the gales 
Borne down, %n streams hang hov'ring o'er the vales; 
And slowly floating round the tnowitain's head 
Their pUehy mantle o'er tlie landscape spread. 
VnnKmber'd gea-fowl ridng from the shore. 
Beat roviKd in wkirU at every ewnm-on's roa/r; 
Where o'er the smo^ the masts' tall heads appear, 
Sov'rin.g they so'eam, tJien dart wUh sudden fear ; 
On tremblitig wings faj- round and rowtd iheyfty, 
And fill with dismal ela/ng tlieir native sky. 
Thus fled in roiii confus'd the treaeh'rous Moors 
From field to field} then, hasfc'ning to the shoreH, 
Some trust ia boats their wealth and Jives to sa.vo, 
And, wild with dread, they plnnge into the wave ; 
Some Rpread their arms to swim, and some beneath 
The whelming billows, straggling, pant for breath. 
Then whirl'd aloft their nostrila spout the brine; 
While ehow'ring etUl from many a carabine 
The leaden hail their sails and vosaela tore, 
Till, stmggiing hard, they reach'd the neighb'ring shore : 
Due vengeance thus their perfidy repaid, 
And Gama's terrors to the East display' d. 

Tmbrown'd with dust a beaten pathway shows 
Where 'midst umbrageous palms the fountain flows ; 
From thence, at will, they hoar the liquid health ; 
And now, sole masters of the island's wealth. 
With costly spoils and eastern robes adom'd, 
The joyful victors to the fleet retnrn'd. 

With hell's keen Sres still for revenge athirst 
The regent bums, and weens, by fraud accurst 

a iJie original com 
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To Btrike a anrer yet a aeci-et blow. 

And in one general death to whelm the foe. 

The promis'd pilot to the fleet he sends 

And deep repentance for his crime pretends. 

Stnoere the herald secma, and while he speaks, 

The winning tears steal down his hoary cheeks. 

Brave GiMA, tonch'd with gen'rons woe, beheves, 

And from his hand the pilot's hand receives : 

A dreadful gift! instructed to decoy, 

In gulfa to whelm them, or on rocks destroy. 

The valiant chief, impatient of delay, 
For India now resumes the wat'ry way; 
Bids weigh the anchor and unfurl the sail. 
Spread full the canvas to the rising gale. 
He spoke : and proudly o'er the foaming tide, 
Borne on the wind, the fall-wing'd vesBels ride ; 
While as they rode before the bounding prows 
The lovely forms of sea-bom nymphs arose. 
The while brave Vasco's nnsnspeetiug mind 
Tet fear'd not ought the crafty Moor design'd : 
Much of the coast he asks, and mach demands 
Of Afric'a shores and India's spicy lands. 
The crafty Moor by vengeful Bacchus taught 
Employ'd on deadly guile his baneful thought ; 
In his dark mind he plann'd, on Gama's head 
Tull to revenge Mozambique and the dead. 
Tet all the chief demanded he reveal'd. 
Nor aught of truth, that truth, ho knew, conceai'd : 
For thus he ween'd to gain bia easy faith, 
And gain'd, betray to davery or death. 
Aud now, securely trusting to destroy, 
As erst false Sinon^ anar'd the sons of Troy, 
"Behold, disclosing from the sky," he cries, 
" Far to the north, yon cloud-like mIo arise ; 
From ancient times the natives of the shore 
The blood-atain'd imago on the cross adore." 
Swift at the word, the joyful Gama cried : 
" For that fair island turn the helm aside ; 



' See TirgU'fl iEoeid, bk, i 
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bring my vesHels ivliere the Cliristians dwell, 
And tliy glad lips my gratitude eliall tell." 
With sailen joy the treach'rona Moor complied, 
And for that island tnrn'd the helm aside. 
For well Qidloa's ' swarthy race he knew. 
Their laws and faith to Hagflr'a ofEgpring true ; 
Their strength in war, through all the nations round, 
Above Mozambique and her powers renown'd ; 
He knew what hate the Christian name they bore, 
And hop'd that hate on Vabco's bands to pour. 

Bight to the land the faithless pilot steers. 
Right to the land the glad Armada bears ; 
But heavenly Love's fair queen,' whose watchful care 
Had ever been their guide, beheld the snare. 
A sudden storm abe raia'd ; loud bowi'd the blast. 
The yard-arms rattled, and each groaning mast 
Bended beneath the weight. Deep sunk the prows, 
And creaking ropes the creaking ropes oppose ; 
In vain the pilot would the speed restrain. 
The captain shouts, the sailors toil in vain ; 

■ Quiloa IB an ielaud, with a town of the same name, on the east 
ooafit o! Africa. — Ed. 

' Bal heanenl!/ Lrae'a fair jueen.— Whon Gaua arrived in the 
Baat, the Moors were theouly people who engroseed the trade of thuse 
parte. Jealous of euoh formidable rivida a^ the Portugueae, they 
employed every artifieo to aciCOGijiliish the dcetruction of Gama's fleet 
Ab the Moots were acquaioted with tbeso seas and spoke the Arabio 
langaage, Gaua was obliged to employ tbom both as pilots and inter- 
preters. The cireiunBtance now mentioned by Camoens ia an hieto- 
rical fact. " The Moorish pilot," Bays De Banos, " intended to conduct 
the FortuguBse into Quihia, telling them that place was inhabited by 
Christiana : but a sudden storm arising, drove the fleet from that 
shore, where death or slavery would have beon the certum fate of 
Gaua aud his oompauions. The villainy of the pilot was afterwards 
discovered. As Gama was endeavouring to euler the port of Mom- 
>uok on a sand-bank, and finding tbei 
nto the harbour defeated, two of the M 
Bea and swam ashore. Alarmed at this I 



greatly encouracfed Oaua and his men, who i 
sudden storm which had driven them trom Qniloa a 
interposition of Divine Provideuoe in their fuvi 



Aslope and gliding an the leeward eide, 
The bounding vessels cut the roaring tide; 
Soon far they pasa'd ; and now the slacken 'd sail 
Trembles and bellies to the gentle gale ; 
Now many a league before the tempest toas'd 
The treach'rons pilot sees his purpose cross'd; 
Tefc vengeful still, and still intent on guile, 
Behold, he cries, yon dim emerging isle : 
There live the votaries of Messiah's lore 
In faithful peace, and friendship with the Moor. 
Yet all was false, for there Messiah's name, 
Heviled and scom'd, was only known by fame. 
The grovelling natives there, a bnital herd, 
The sensual lore of Hagar's son ' pref orr'd. 
With joy brave GiHi hears the artful tale. 
Bears to the harbour, and bids furl the sail. 
Tot, watchful still, fair Love's celestial queen 
Prevents the danger with a hand unseen ; 
Now past the bar his vent'rou3 vessel guides, 
And safe at anchor in the road he rides. 

Between the isle and Ethiopia's land 
A narrow current laves each adverse strand ; 
Close by the margin where the green tide flows, 
Full to the bay a lordly city rose ; 
With fervid blaze the glowing evening pours 
Its purple splendours o'er the loftj towers ; 
The lofty towers with milder lustre gleam. 
And gently tremble in the glassy stream. 
Here reign'd a hoary king of ancient fame ; 
Mombas the tovm, Mombas the island's name. 

As when the pilgrim, who with weary pace 
Thro' lonely wastes untrod by human race. 
For many a day disconsolate has stray'd. 
The turf his bed, the wild-wood bongha his shade, 
O'erjoy'd beholds the cheerful seats of men 
In grateful prospect rising on his ken : 
So Gama joy'd, who many a dreary day 
Had traced the vast, the lonesome, wat'rj way, 
' t'.e. Mobamnied. — SI. 
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Had seen new stara, mJoiowii to Europe, rise, 
And hray'd the horrors ot the polar skiea ; 
80 joy'd his bounding heart when, proudly rear'd, 
The splendid city o'er the wave appear'd, 
Where Heaven's own lore, he tmated, waa obey'd. 
And Holy Faith her sacred rites display'd. 
And now, swift crowding through the homM bay. 
The Mooriah barges wing'd their foamy way, 
To Gams's fieet with friendly smUea they bore 
The choicest products of their cultar'd shore. 
But there fell rancour veil'd its serpent-head, 
Thongh feativB rosea o'er the gifts were spread. 
For BacchuB, veil'd in human ehape, waa here. 
And ponr'd his connael in the sov'rcign's ear. 

piteous lot of man's uncertain state ! 
What woes on Life's unhappy journey wait ! 
When joyful Hope would grasp ita fond dcsii-e, 
The long-aought transports in the grasp expire. 
By sea what treach'rous calms, what rnahing atorma, 
And death attendant in a thousand forms ! 
By land what strife, what plots of secret gaile. 
How many a wound from many a treach'roua amile ! 
Oh where shall man escape his num'roua foes, 
And reat hia weary head in safe repose ! 
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BOOK II. 

THE AKGUMBNT. 

Airiyal of the expedition at Mombas. Banchui plots their cle- 
Btruction by new artiSocB. They are deceived into the lielief that the? 
natives are, like theloBelves, Christians : Bacchus asanmea the chnrac- 
tecoE a priest, and woraiiips the god oftbe CbristianJ. At the invitation 
of the king of Mombas, Oama enters the port, and reaohes the place 
intended for his destruction. Venus, aided by the Nereids, offeots 
their deliverance; and Gaka sails away, fearing treachery. Venus 
haatena to Olympus to seek Jove'a aid, Jupiter aasufes bor of the 
future glory of the Portuguese, and commands Mercury to conduot 
the expedition to Mclinda. Tho king of Melinda asks from Oaha on 
historical acconnt of his nation. 



T H K fervent lustre of tLe evening ray 
Behind tte western hills now died away, 
And night, ascending from tho dim-hrow'd east. 
The twilight gloom with deeper shades increas'd, 
When Gama heard the croaking of the oar. 
And mttrk'd the white waves longth'ning from the shore. 
In many a alrifE the eager natiyea came. 
Their semblance friendship, but deceit their aim. 
And now by Gama's anchor'd ships they ride. 
And " Hail, illustrious chief ! " their leader cried, 
" Yonr fame already these onr regions own, 
How yonr bold prows from worlds to ns unknown 
Have brar'd the horrors of the southern main. 
Where storms and darkness hold their endless reign, 
Whose whelmy waves our westward prows have barr'd 
From oldest tim.es, and ne'er before were dar'd 
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i boldest leader : wmpRt \o bebold 
e wondroae hern of » inii mi liold, 
yoii the aov'rniffn of tl<tsw uUiiiIh Bends 
a holy vowH of p(»c«, aint luuk rnu £ri6n<U. 
KendBtiii you ftucpnt. wiiHte'or Hud Ilcsreii 
Tarions boanty to tbeae ^liores has given, 
Wlate'er your wauls, yonr wants shall here aapply, 
And safo in port yonr gaJlaut fleet shfil! lie : 
Safe from the dangers of tin' tttithlesa tidtr, 
And snddeu bnrsting stomiH: hy yoa untried j 
Tours every bmnty of the fertile shore, 
Till balmy ve^t yonr wearied strength restore. 
Or, if yonr toils an'i ardent Impfa demiiiri 
The variotts trijatures of the ladian etmud. 
The fragrant cinnamon, the gtowiujf cXava, 
And all the rit-Lea of the ejuej grov« ; 
Or drugs of pow?r the fever's lago to bound. 
And give soft langaor to the smarting wound ; 
Or, if the splen^li-orof the diamond's niy». 
The sapphire's ainre, or the rubj-'a blaae. 
Invite your sail^ to search the Eaett'ru world. 
Here may thep-.' mils in happy hour be f orl'd : 
For here the i^ilendid treasurea of t!iu mine. 
And richest offspring of the field niimWBV! 
"■ give each Ixwa that human wi--- ■ .i ■■".■■; 
J every gem tl'ikt lofi 
■ n here, a potent king • ■. 
let y-'urperilow tr..ilv iiuJ\\.ii, . ioa* 







with heart sinoer^ 
In t!'i l;ing to tear 
1 jin- " Hut now." he cries, 
'III! eoast and wkiea, 
furbids to- stocr ; 
\- dawn appear, 
■ silver hoar, 
i^iatlly point to shore ; 



I After OiVA had bn-s^rivnn rmm Qniloti 
nbBimucefi if tia> !ih"tkii\n-i"b pl]at, that 
llited bv ClitiBlians. sH-ftgly ini^tmeU liim t 
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Aaeur'd of friendship, and a kind retreat, 

ABaur'd and proffer'd by a ting so great.' 

Yet, mindful Btill of what his hopes had cheer'd, 

That here his nation's holy shrines were rear'd. 

He asks, if certnin, iia tlm pilot told, 

Messiah's luro had flonriah'd there of old, 

And flouriflh'd Btill. Tlie herald mark'd with joy 

The piona wish, and, watchful to decoy, 

"Messiah here," he cries, "has altars more 

Than all the various shrines of other lore." 

O'erjoy'd, brave VasO hoard the pleasing tale, 

Tet fear'd that fraud its riper-sting might veil 

Beneath the glitter of a show so fan-. 

He half believes the tale, and arms against the snare 

"With G-iM* sail'd a bold advenfrona band,^ 
" Whose headlong rage had nrg'd the guilty hand : 
Stera Justice for their crimes had ask'd ttieir blood. 
And pale, in chains I'ondemn'd to death, they stood; 
But, sav'd by Gaiia from the shametal death, 
'i'lit. hread of peace had seal'd their plighted faith ' 
The ilesilate coast, when order'd, to explore, 
And dare o/th danger of the hostile shore : 
Froai this bold'iJtnd he chose the subtlest two. 
The port, the city, aa&itB strength to view, 

ten men in tho fleet uader bi 
iid been flpaied on conditinn that, w! 
iry flhould wplore the country and m 
lie nmnnera and laws of the people." 
Uormi,' 'iJu ititT^i i>i li.iiiiiianiiel, and Lis predeceaaor John II,, i 
few ccimlQulii wert •^koouIhI m PortuB«l- These great and political! 
prinoefl emplojud the livp» witioh were forfoitod to the publio in ', 
th« most dangeroue undettoiin^ of publio utility. In tlieir foreign I 
eipeditiona the pondprnuoil eriminola Wereseot upon the moet hazai- ' 
douB ondertaMoRS. If dtuOi «aa their fa^, it iraa the pauiBbment 
tlioylwd merited: if Buci.'(i-~riil in what w^ roquirod, their Crimea 
wore eipiated; and oitm IIji y rendered Uleir country the greatest 
ntoneineat for their guilt Mirich men in their circumfltanoeB codd 
poBsihlii zoaie. What ninltitiidea eyery y(ar, in the prime of their 
life, tnd their days iu Great Britain by tb# hands of the eseoutionorl 
That the legialutaie might devise means In make the greatest port 
of theie liiea useful to society a > foet, which eniely cannot be 
rlieputed; thongh. perhaps, tlio remedy of aa etU so ihackiDg (a 
may be at »om' ■"■ 
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To mark if frand its secret head betvay'd, 
Or if the rites of Hoaven were thore display'cl. 
With costly Eifts, as of their truth secure. 
The pledge that Gab4 deem'd their faith was pure. 
These two, his heralds, to the king he sends : 
The faithless Moors depart as smiling friends, 
Now, thro' the wave they cnt their foamy way, 
Their cheerful songs resounding through the bay: 
And now, on shore the wond'ring ratives greet, 
And fondly hail the strangers from the fleet. 
The prince their gifts with friendly vows receives. 
And joyful welcome to the Lusians gives ; 
Where'er they pasB, the joyful tumult bends. 
And through the town the glad applause attends. 
Bnt he whose cheeks with youth immortal shone, 
The god whose wondrous birth two mothers ' own, 
Whose rage had still the wand'ring fleet annoy'd, 
Now in the town his guileful rage employ'd. 
A Christian priest he seem'd ; a sumptuous " shrino 
He rear'd, and tended with the rites divine : 
O'er the fair altar wav'd the cross on high, 
Upheld by angels leaning from the sky; 
Dffioending o'er the Virg^in's sacred head 
Bo white, so pure, the Holy Spirit spread 
The dove-like pictar'd wings, so pnre, so white ; 
And, hoVring o'er the chosen twelve, alight 
The tongues of hallow'd fire. Amaz'd, oppress'd, 
With sacred awe their troubled looks confess'd 
The inspiring godhead, and the prophet's glow. 
Which gave each language from their lips to flow 

' Bemele was the mother of BncohuB, hut, as he wbb prematurely 
bom, Jupiter, hia futhec, sewed him up in bis thigh un " 
to BiBturity. — Ed. 

* On H, the pietare of that shape he planed, 
in tf hidi Ihe Bob/ Spirit aid aligM, 
^ The pielure of the (fooe, M white, to ebaete. 

On the blett Virgin't head, so chaele, »a ipftil 

In these linea, the beat of all Fanshaw'g, the happy repelilfi 
obwte, BO white," is a heauty which, though not contained 
original, the prueent trunslutor was unwilling to loee. 
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Where' tlms the guileful Power his magic wronglit 
De Gama's heralds by the guides are bronght : 
On bended knees low to the enrth they fall. 
And to the Lord of heaven in transport call, 
While the feign'd priest awakes the ceoser'a fire, 
And clouda of incense ronnd the shrine nspiro. 
With cheerfnl welcome, here caress'd, they stay 
Till bright Aurora, messenger of day, 
Walk'd forth ; and now the Btin's resplendent rays, 
Tet half eraerfjing o'er the waters, blaze. 
When to the fleet the Moorish oars again 
Dash the cnrl'd waves, and waft the guileful train : 
The lofty decks they mount. With joy elate. 
Their friendly welcome at tbe palace-gate. 
The king's sincerity, the people's care. 
And treasurea of the coast the spies declare : 
Nor pasa'd untold what most their joys inapir'd. 
What most to hear the valiant chief desir'd, 
That their glad eyea had seen the rites divine, 
Their' country's worship, and the sacred shrine. 

' See the Preface. 

' When Oaiu lay at anchor among the isIaiulB at St. Qeoree, near 
ITozambiquG, " there came tbree Ethiopians on board (aaya Faria j 
Sonna) who, eeeiog Bt. Gabriel painted on the poop, fell on tiieir kneea 
in token of their Cbtistianity, which bad been preached to them in 
the primitive tiraoH, though now ooctuptod." Barroa, o. 4, and 
Cftstttaodo, L i. o. 9, report, fbitt the Portugueae found two or three 
Abyssinian CbtietiiLDs in the city of Mombas, who had an oratory 
in their house. The following short accoant of the Christians of the 
Sost may porbapa be acceptable. In tbe aouth parts of Malabar, 
ahoat 2()0,()00 of the inhabitants professed Cbristiaoitf before the 
arrival of the Portuguoao. Tbcy use the Sp-iac laoguage in their 
scrvicca, and read tho Bcriptores in that tongue, and call themaelves 
Cbiistiona of Bt. Thomas, b; which apostle their ancestors had been 
converted. For 1300 years they bud hten under the Patriarch of 
Babylon, who appointed their JTufran, or archbiahopi Dr. Geddes, 
in ma Hialory of the Church of Malabar, relatoe that Franciaco Boz, 
a Jesuit niisaionary, complained to Menezes, the Portuguese ar<:h- 
bishop of Qoa, that when ho showed those people an imago of the 
Virgin Mary, they oriisi out, " Away with that filthiness, iw are 
Ohiiatiana, and do not adnre idols." 

Dom I'rey AJeiio de Menezes, archbishop of Goa, " endeavoured 
to thrust npnn the chnioh of Malabar the whole maas of popery, 
which they were before unacquainted with." — Millar's History of the 
Propug. of Christianity. — 
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The pleasing tale tbe joyfol Gama hears ; 
Dark frand no more liis gea'rous boaom fears : 
As friends sincere, himself sincere, he gives 
The hand of welcome, and the Moor'a receives. 
And now, as conscious of the destin'd preji 
The f&ilhlesa race, -with smiles &nd gestcres gnj, 
Their skiffs forsaking, G-ama'b ships ascend, 
And deep to strike the treach'rouB blow attend. 
On shore the trnthless monarch arms his bands, 
And for the fleet's approach impatient stands ; 
That, soon as anchor'd in the port they rode 
Brave Qasu's decks might reek with Luaian blood ; 
Thns weening to revenge Mozamhiqne's fate, 
And give fall surfeit to the Moorish hate; 
And now their bowsprits bending to the bay 
The joyful crew the pond'roua anchors weigli, 
Their shouts the while resoanding. To the gale 
With eager hands they spread the foremast sail. 
But Love's fair queen ' the secret fraud beheld : 
Swift as an arrow o'er the battle-field, 
From hcav'n she darted to the wat'ry plain. 
And call'd the sea-born nymphs, a lovely tiuin, 
Trom Nerena sprung ; the ready nymphs obey, 
Pj'oiid 'oi her kindred birth,' and own her sway. 

' Fniudof her kindred hirth. — The French tranaltttor baa the fol- 
lowing note on thia pkoe : — " ThiB is one of the places which disoover 
our author's iDttmate iicqusintBiicB with mythology, and at the some 
time how muoh attention his ullogocy ruquires, Mnny readers, ou 
finding that the proteotrees of the Luaians sprung from uie sco, would 
ba apt to exclaim, Behold, the birth of the terrestrial Veuna 1 How 
can a nativity so infamona be ascribed to the celestial Venus, who 
repiesenta Beligion 7 I answer, that Camoens had not bis eye on 
thoaa fablea. which derive the birth of Venoa from the foam of the 
waves, niiied with the blood which flowed from the dishonest wound 
of Saturn: he carries hie views higher; bis Venue is from a fable 
more noble. Nigidius relates that two fishca oae day conveyed tin 
egg to tile seashore. Thia egg was hatched by two pigeons whiter 
than enow, and gave hirth to the Assyrian Venua, whii^h, in the 
pagan theology, la the aamo with the celestisl. SLo ioatnioted man- 
Bind in religion, gave them the leeaona of virtue and the laws of 
equity. Jupiter, in reward of her laboura, promiwd to grant hei 
wtiHtever she desired. She prayed him tij give inunottality to the twr 
fisbea, who hiul iieen inntrumtutul in her birth, and tliL» flnhea wen 
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She tella what ruin threats her fav'rite race ; 

Unwonted ardour glows on every face ; 

With keen rapidity they boniid away ; 

Dash'd by their silver limbs, the billows grey 

Foam TOuad r Fair Doto, fir'd with rage diTine, 
''Darta through the wave ; and onward o'er the brine 
^ The lovely Nyse and Nerine ' spring 

With all the vehemence and speed of wing. 

The curving billows to their breasts divide 

And give a yielding passage throngh the tide. 

With fttrions speed the goddess rnah'd before, 

Her beauteous form a joyful Triton bore. 

Whose eager face with glowing rapture fir'd, 

Betray'd the pride which snch a task inspir'd. 

And now arriy'd, where to the whistling wind 

The wavlike navy's bending masts recHn'cl, 

As through the billows nish'd the speedy prows, 

The nymphs dividing, eacli her station choae. 

Against the leader's prow, her lovely breast 

With more than mortal force the goddess press'd ; 

The ship recoiling trembles on the tide. 

The nymphs, in help, ponr round on. every side, 
I From the dread bar the threaten'd keels to save ; 

The ship bounds up, half lifted from the wave, 

And, trembling, hovers o'er the wat'ry grave. 

nooordinglj placed in the Zodiac, the sign Plecea. . . Thiii fable agrees 
perfectly with Roli!;iaD, as 1 could cleurl; show ; but I think it more 
proper to leave to the iugeciaiia reader the pleasure of traaing the 
allegory." 

' Doto, Xi/iie, and Tferirte, — Cloto. or C31i)tho, aa Oastera nbservee, has 
by some error crept icCo almost all the PortnEQeae eilitions of the 
Luaiml. Clotho was one of the Futoa, «ni neither Ilcsiod, Homer, 
nor Virgil has given such a niiiDe to any of the Nereids ■ but in thft-J 
ninth ^neid Doto is mentioued — JH 

magnlqfit jubebo I 

^guorig esse Deat, qutilig Nerela Dolo ^ 

Ei Galatea secant ipamaniem peetore pintmn. 



BOOK il] the LU8IAD. 

Ab when alami'd, to save ilie hoarded grain, 
The care-erirn'd store for winter's droary reign. 
So toil, BO tng, 80 paat, the lab'ring emmet trtiin,* 
So toil'd the nymphs, and Btrain'd their panting Eorfo 
To turn * the navy from iia fatal coarse : 
Back, hack the ship recedea ; in Yaia the crovr 
With flhoTitB ou shoute their varioas toils renew ; 
In vain each uorve, each nantic art they Btrain, 
And the rongh wind distends the Bail in vain : 
Enraged, the Bailors Bee their laboara cross'd; 
From side to Bide t!io reeling helm is toaa'd ; 
High on the' poop the Bkilfnl master stands ; 
Sndden he shrieks alond, and spreads his hands. 
A lurking rock ita dreadf n! rif ta hetrays. 
And right before the prow its ridge diaplays ; 
Loud shrieka o£ horror from the yard-arms rise, 
And a dire general yell invades the skies. 
The Moors start, fear-stmct, at the horrid aonnd, 
As if the rage of combat roar'd aronnd. 
Pale are their lips, each look in wild amaze 
The horror of detected guilt betraya. 
Pierc'd by the glance of GiMi's awfnl eyes 
The PonscioTiH pilot qnita the helm and flies, 
Troia the high deck he plnngea in the brine ; 
TTia mates their aafety to the wavea consign ; 
Daah'd by their pltmgiag faUa on every aide 
Foams and boils np around the rolling tide. 
Tlins' the hoarse tenants of the aylyan lake, \ 
* A Lycian race of old, to flight betake, 

' The ants are a peopli! not Btrong, yet thej prepare Ihcir xue 
tlie mnituei. — PnovF.RBB xix. 25. — Ed. 

' Imitated frooi Virgil — 

CymothoS nimui, el Triton ailniicua acuta 
Iklradunt navet Mopuio.— VlBO. ^la, I. 

' LatonB, iBjB the fable, flying from tlia serpent Pytlon, ..ui. 
faint with thirBt, came to a porul, where some Lycian peaaantB were 
cutting the bulruBhes. Id reTenge of the insulta which they offered 
her in preventing her to drink, she changed them into frogs, TMa 
fable, Baj8 Ca«tera, lilie almost all tlio reet, U drawn from hiBtory. 
PMloooruB, as oiled hy Bomjwo, relates, that the Ithodians hft»ing 
declared war against ilio Lyeians, were assisted by some troops from 
Deles, who curried the imago of Liitona on their etaudarda. A detach- 
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At ev'ry aonnd they dread Latona'a hato, 
And doubled vengeEfnce of their former fate ; 
All sudden plunging leave thQ margin green, 

id but their heads ftbove the pool are Been. 

"pluag'd the Moora, when, horrid to behold ! 
From, the bar'd rook's dread jaws the billows roU'd, 
Opening in instant fate the fleet to whelm, 
When ready Vasoo caught the stagg^'ring helm : 
Swift as hia lofty voice resounds aloud. 
The pond'rous anchors dash the whit'ning flood, 
And round his Tessel, nodding o'er the tide, 
Hia other ships, bound by their anchors, ride. 

ment of thpso goicg to drink at a Inlte in Ljcisi, a crowd of p __ 

ondeavourtd to prevent them. An encounttr eiieuod ; tlio ]>eaaanta 
fled to the lake for shelter, and ware tlioro Blain. Some innntlis after- 
wardfi their companiona came in Bcarchof their corpBes, and tiiiding an 
iinnfluttl qnaotity of Iioga, imagined, according to the euperatition 
of their age, that the Boola of their friends appeared to them under 
that mstamorpliDflis. 

To Bome it nm;, porhapa, appear needleas to viDdisate CamoenB, in 
a point wherein he is supported bTtbo authority of Homer andYirgiL 
Tet, as many readers are infected with the taut/ frBid of a. Bobsu or 
a Perrault, an observation in defence of our poet cannot be thought 
impertinent. It we eiamine the finest effnaions of genius, we shall 
iind that the moat genuine poetical feeling baa often dictated those 
similes whub are drawn from familiar and tow objecta. The soared 
writers, and the greatest poeta of every nation, have used them. We 
may, therefore, conrdude that the oriticiBm which condemna tbem is 
a leflnemeot not founded on nature. But, allowing them admissible, 
it most be observed, that to render them pleaaing requires a peculiar 
happineas and delioacy of management. When the poet allaiua this 
indispensable point, he gives n striking proof of his elegance, and of ' 
hia mastership in his art. That the similes of the emmets and of 
the frogs in Oamoena are happily expreased and applied. Is india- 
pntable. In that of the froga there is a peculiar propriet;^, both in 
the oomparisoQ itaelf, and in the allusion to tbe fable, as it was the 
intent of tbe poet to repreaont not only the flight, but the baaeness 
of the M^oers. The simile be aeems to have oopiod ^m Dante, Inf. 
Cant. 9— 

Come le rane innanii a la nemica 

Bincia per V aegva si diUgaan' Islle 

Fin die a la terra ciaicima a* abbiea, 
I Aad Cant 22— 

Ecome a T orlo de V aogun d" vn/oiso 

Slaa li ranocchi ptir col ramofuori 

SP che celano i ptedi, e V altro grn/ao. 
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And DOW reTOlring in hia piercing thonght 

Tkese Turiona Bceres with hidden import franght : 

The boaBtfnl pilot's aelf-aocnBing flight, 

The former treBson of the Moorish spite; 

How headlong to the roek the fariona wind. 

The boiling current, and their art combin'd ; 

Tet, though the groaning blast the canvas swell'd. 

Some VFOndrona cause, unknown, their speed withheld : 

Amaz'd, with hands high raia'd, and sparkling eyes, 

"A' miracle !" the raptor'd Gaha cries, 

"A miracle ! O hail, thon sacred sign. 

Thou pledge illnatrious of the caro divine ! 

Ah 1 fraudful malice ! how sha,Il wisdoiIi'B care 

Escape the poison of thy gilded snai-c ? 

The front of honesty, the saintly show, 

The smile of friendship, and the holy vow 

All, all oonjoia'd our easy faith to gain. 

To whelm ua, ahipwreck'd, in the ruthless main ; 

But where our prudence no deceit conld spy. 

There, heavenly Guardian, there thy watchful eye 

Beheld our danger : still, oh still prevent, 

Where haman foresight fails, the dire intent, 

The lurking treason of the smiling foe ; 

And let our toils, our days of length' ning woe, 

Oar weary wand'ringa end. If still for thee. 

To spread thy rites, our toils and vovra agree, 

On India's strand thy sacred shrines to rear. 

Oh let some friendly land of rest appear ; 

IE for thino honour we these toila have dar'd. 

These toils let India's long-sought shore reward." 

So spoke the chief : tho pious accents move 
The gentle bosom of celestial Love : 

The beauteous Queen ' to heaven now darts away ; / y ; • 
In vaia the weeping nymphs implore her stay : 

' Banoa anil CnalDDeilB, ia relating tbU part of the voyage of Guinu, 
eay that the fleet, juat aa they vere ontcnQg the port of Mombae, 
were driven hack aa it were b; an invisible b&nd. By a eubeeijuont 

.e it vili appear that tho safety of the Armada depended npon this 
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Behind her now the morning star she lei 
And tho ' sixth heaven her lovely form r 
Her radiant eyes such Living splendours cast, 
The sparkling stara were brighten'd as she pass'd ; 
The frozen pole with andden streamlets flow'd, 
And, as the bnming aone, with fervour glow'd. 
And now confess'd before tbe tlirono of Jove, 
In fdl her charms appears tho Qneen of Love ; 
Flttsh'd by the ardour of her rapid flight 
Throngh fields of sether and the realms of light, 
Bright as tlie blushes of the roseate mom. 
New blooming tints her glowing cheeks adorn ; 
And all tliat pride of beanteous grace she wore, 
As ' when in Ida's bower she stood of yore, 
"When every charm and every hope of joy 
Enraptur'd and alliir'd tho Trojan boy. 
Ah ! ' had that hunter, whose unhappy fate 
The human visage lost by Dian'a hate, 

' Ab the planet of Jupiter ia in the eiitb heaven, the authoi It 
with prnpriety there placed thii throne of that god, — Oaeteba. 

' " I am aware of the ohjeolion, that this pMaage ia by no n . . .__ 
applioahle to tba caleBtial Venus. I answer once for all, that the ' 
uoiDGa and adventures of tho pai^n diTinitiaB are ea blended and 
uucertuin in mythology, that a poet is at great liberty to adapt tlietn 
them to hia allegory as he pleases. Even the fables, nliioh may 
appear as profane, even these oontain historieal, physteal, and monil 
tnitbs, which fully atone for the seeming lioentiousness of the letter. 
I could proTe this in many instances, but let the present sufBce. 
Paris, son of Priam, king of Troy, spent bis first yeara oa a. ahepherd 
in the coontry. At tbia time Juno, Ulinerva, and Venus disputed far 
the apple of gold, which was desttuod to be given to the moat beau- 
tiful goddess. They coDaentcd that Foria should be their judge. 
Uis equity claimed this honour. Ho saw them all naked. Juno 
promiHMl him richee, Minerva the scienoea, hat be decided in favour 
of Ventu, who promiaed him the poeaeasion at tho moat beautiful 
woman. ^Vhat a ray of light ia contained in this philoaotihical fable 1 
Paris repreBeuta a studious man, who, in the silence of solitude, aeeks 
tho supreme good. Juno is the emblem of riches and dignities ; 
Minerva, that of the Bciennia purely human; Venus is that of 
religion, whish oontaina tho soieuoea both human and divine; the 
ehnrming female, which she promises to the Trojan ahepberd, is that 
divine wisdom which gives tranqnillity of heart. A judge ao philo- 
sophical as Paris would not hesitate a moment to vihom to give the 
apple of gold." — Caste!!*. 

■ " The aUegorj of CamoSna ia here obvious. If Aoteou, and lbs 
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Had he bohold this fairer gxiddeaa move 
Not hounds had elam him, but the fires of love. 
Adowii her Beck, more white thao virgin s 
Of Boftest hne tho golden tresae's flow ; 
Her heaving breftsts of purer, softer white 
Than snow hilla glist'cing in the moon'a pale light, 
Except where cover'd by the saah, were bare, 
And' Loye, tmaeen, amil'd soft, and panted there : 
Nor lesH the zone tho god'a fond zeal employs, 
Tho zone awakea the flamea of secret joys. 
-Ah ivy-tendrils ronnd her limba divine 
Their spreading arms the young desires entwine : 
Below her wabt, and qniv'ring on the gale, 
Of thinnest testare flows the silken veO : 
(Ah 1 where the lucid curtain dimly ahowe 
With doubled fires the roving fancy glows 
The hand of modesty the foldings threw, 
Nor all conceal'd, nor all was giveu to view ; 

etavcB of their violent paseinne, ciald diecover the beauties of 
religion, thej would be sstonished aud realaimed : ancoiAing to thn 
eipreesiOQ af Seoeca, 'Si virtua cerni posset oaulia corporeia, onmoB 
lid umorem Buum pellioeret.' " — Cahteha. 

' " That is Divina love, whieli always Bcoompaniefl religion. 
Behold lioff our autluur insinuBiteB the esoelleDoe of hie monit ! " 
^Castera. 

Ab the Fienoh trnnslutor has acknonledged, tijere is no doubt 
but Bever&l readers will be apt to decry this allegorical interpcGlation 
of the machinery of Camoens. Iniieed there Is nntbing more easy 
than to diioover a system of ullaRory in the eimpleat narratiTe. Tba 
reigu of Henry VHI. ia as iuaceptihlo of it aa any fable in the heathen 
mythology. Nay, parhaps, more bo. Umlor the names of Henrv, 
More, Wolsey, Crnmwell, Pole, Cranmer, ato., all tho war of tha 
passions, with their difTerent catimtrophos, might be diilinantcd. 
Tiiongh it may bo difficult to detanuine bow far, yet one may venture 
to affirm tiuit Homat and Virgil aometimes allegorised. The poets, 
however, who wrote on the rofivaJ of letters have left ue in no doubt: 
we have tlieii own authority for it that their madiioory is allegoriGal. 
Not only the pagau deities, but the more modem advudtuiea of an- 
ohnDtmont were used by them to delineate the aCfectioDS, and the 
trials and rewards of tba virtaes and vices. Tasao pubUshed a 
treatise to prove that bis Gemaalemme lAbenUa ia no other thou the 
Christian spiritual warfare. And Camoens, as observed in the pre 
face, has twice asserted that his machiuery is allegorical. The poet' 
assertiDD, and the tasle of the age in which he wrote, sufficiently 
vindicate and explain tho allegory of the Luaiad. 
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Tet lier deep grief her lowly face betrays. 
Though on hor cheek the soft smile falt'ring playa. 
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Offended chides and smiles ; 
Thna mixt with amiJes, advanc'd the plaintive qneen ; 
/ ^^nd ' thus : " Thunderer ! O potent Sire ! 
I irShall I in vain thy kind regard require P 
/ Alas ! and cherish still the food deceit, 
' That yet on me thy kindest smiles await. 

Ah heaven ! and must that valour which I love 

Awake the vengeance and the rage of Jove ? 

Yet mov'd with pity for my fav'rite race 

I apeak, though frowning on thine awful face, 

I mark the tenor of the dread decree, 

That to thy wrath coDBigns my aons and me. 

Yes ! let stem Bacchus bless thy partial care, 

His be the triumph, and be mine despair. 

The bold advent'rous sons of Tago's climo 

I loved — alas ! that love is now their crime ; 

O happy they, and prosp'rona gales their fate, 

Hftd I pursued them with relentless hate ! 

Yes ! let'my woeful sighs in vain implore, 

Yes! let them perish on some barb'rons shore. 

For I have lov'd them." Here the swelling sigh 

And pearly tear-drop rnshing in her eye, 

As morning dew tangs trembling on the rose, 

Though fond to apeak, her further speech oppose — 

Her lips, then raoving, as the pause of woe 

Were now to give the voice of grief to flow ; 

When kindled by those charms, whose woes might mo 

And melt the prowling tiger's rage to love. 

The thundering-god her weeping sorrows eyed. 

And andden threw his awful state aside : 

With' that mild look which stills the driving storm, 

When black roll'd clonds the face of heaven deform ; 

' The fnllowing speech of Venua and tlie reply of Jupiter, t 
fine imitation froiD thu Srst JEue'ui, and dg great lionoor Ui 
olaasical taste of tlie Pirtngneeo poet. 
• Imitated from Virg, Xa. l— 

<Mi Mubridaii Iwniaiiia mior cUqtte Deorum, 
YvUu, rpiB ccelam lemfentaltaque Krcnal 
Osada libavit naite 
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With that mild Tiaage and benignant mien 
Which to the sky restores tho blno serene. 
Her snowy neck and glowing cheek he pross'd. 
And wip'd her tears, and claap'd her to his breast ; 
Tet she, stUl sighing, dropp'd the trickling tear. 
As the chid nursling, mov'd with prido and fear, 
Still sighs and moans, thongh fondled and caraas'd *, 
Till thna great Joye the Fates' decrees confeaa'd : 
" O thou, my daughter, still belov'd as fair, 
Vnin are thy fears, thy heroes claim my care : 
No power of gods conld e'er my heart incline. 
Like one fond smile, one powerful tear of thine. 
Wide o'er the eastern shores shalt thou behold 
Thy flags far streaming, and thy thunders roU'd ; 
Where nobler triumphs ahalj thy nation crown, 
Than thoeo of Boman or of Greek renown. 

" If by m.ine aid the sapient Greek' conid brave 
Th' Ogygian seftS, nor sink a doitthless slave ; ' 
If through th' Dlyrian shelves Antenor bore, 
Till safe he landed on TimSTua' shore ; 
If, by his fate, the pious Trojan' led. 
Safe through Charybdis' * barking whirlpools sped : 
Shall tby bold heroes, by my care dLsclaini'd, 
Be left to perish, who, to worlds nnnam'd 
By vaunting Rome, pursue their dauntless way ? 
No — soon ^It thon with ravish'd eyes survey, 
Prom stream to stream their lofty cities spread. 
And their proud turrets rear the warlike head : 
The stem-brow'd Turk shall bend the suppliant knee, 
And Indian monareha, now secure and free. 
Beneath thy potent monarch's yoke ahull hend, 
And thy just laws wide o'er the East extend. 

' Uljsaet, king of Itbaka.- — Ed. 
' ie., the sla»B of CnlypBO, who offisrrd L'lj 
oonditiDn thai he would live Tilth her. 
• JCnens.— .M. 

' " For on the right hor do^ foul Scylla bides, 
Charybdia Toariug ou the left preeideB, 
And in hei greedy whirlpool hucIeh the tide;. 

DayDEs'a Virg. .En, 




Thy chief, who now in error's circling maze, 
I'or India's shore through shelves and tempests strays ; 
That chief ehalt thon behold, with lordly pride, 
1 O'er Neptnne's trembling reahn triumphant ride. 
O wondrous fate ! when uot a breathing 'gale 
Shall cnrl the billows, or distend the sail, 
The waves shall boil and tremble, aw'd with dread. 
And own the terror o'er their empire spread. 
That hostile coast, with varions streams supplied, 
Whose treach'rona sons the fountain's gifts denied; 
That coast shalt thou behold hta port supply, 
Where oft thy weary fieeta in rest shall lie. 
Each shore which weav'd for him the snares of death, 
To him these shores shall pledge their offer'd faith ; 
To him their haughty lords shall lowly bend, 
And yield him tribute for the name of friend. 
The Red-aea wave shall darken in the ahade 
Of thy broad aailii, in frequent pomp display'd ; 
Thine eyes shall see the golden Ormoz " shore. 
Twice thine, twice conquer'd, while the furious Moor, 
Amaz'd, shall view his arrows backward ' driven, 
Shower'd on his legions by the hand of Heaven. 
Though twice asHail'd by many a vengeful band, 
Dnconqucr'd still shall Dio's ramparta atand, 



' After the Portuguese liiwi mads great oonquestB in India, Gaka 
had the honour to be appointed Vicacoy. lu 1524, wlioc Bailing 
thithei to take poBScssion ef bia goTemment, his fleet was eo becahnod 
on the coast of COiinbaja that tbn aliipa stood motionlesB on the water, 
whon in au iuatant, withaat the leaat chunge of the weather, the 
iraveB were ehakce with a violent agitation, like tremblisg. The 
sbipB were tnaaed about, the sailors wers terrifieil, and in the utmost 

I confuBiOD, thinldng tbomBelveB loat. Gama, perceiving it to be the 
effect of an earthquake, with his wonted ueioiEm and prudence, 
exclaimed, " 0/ uhat are you afraid 1 Do you not see lune the oeean 
Irembla wider iU lonereigtisl Barros, 1. 9. c. 1, and Faria, c 9, 

I Bay, that such as lay sick of fevers were cured by the fright. 

■ Ormuz, or Honnuz, an island at the eutrance of the Persia!] 
Gulf, once a great commercial dep6t. — Ed. 

> Beth P^rroa and Ca«taneda relate this fitct. Albnquerque, 
during the war of Oimuz, having given battle to tlie Persians and 
Moors, by tbo yiolcnoe of a sudden wind the anowa of the latter were 
driven back upon themeelvea, whereby aviy of their troops were 
wounded. — 
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Snch. proweSB there stall raise the Lnsian name 
, That Slars ehall tremble for his blighted fame ; 
There shall the Moora, blaapheming, sink in death. 
And curse their Prophet with tlieir parting breath. 

"Where Goa'a warlike ramparts frown on high, 
Pleaa'd shalt thoa eee tUy Lusian banners fly ; 
Tlie pagan tribes in chains shall crowd her gate. 
While the Eablime shall tower in regal state. 
The fatal scom^e, the dread of all who dare 
Against thy sons to plan the futtu^ war. 
Thongh few thy troops who Conanonr snstain, 
The foe, though nam'roaa, shall assault in -rain. 
Great Calient,' for potent hosta renown'd. 
By Lisbon's sons asaail'd shall strew the gronnd : 
What floods on floods of vengeful hosts shall wage 
On Cochin's walls their swift-repeated rage ; 
In vain : a Lusian hero shall oppose 
His dauntless bosom and disperse the foes, 
As high-swelled waves, that thnndev'd to the shock, 
Disperse in feeble streamlets from the rock. 
When '. black'ning broad and far o'er Actium's tide 
Augustus' fleets the slave of love' defied, 
When that faUen warrior to the combat led 
The bravest troops in Bactrian Scythia bred, 
With Asian legions, and, his shameful bane, 
Ths Egyptian queen, attendant in the train ; 

■ Calicut wae a seaport trrmi of MilIhIhu', more piopotly Colieodu, 
' Bine apt barbariea, tariisque Anloniva armi», 
Victor ab A urora pomUit et tittore rabro, 
Mgyptum, tjirrwjue OrientU, et sllima teeam 
Bactra re/it'l ■■ seguiluTqae nefas I JUgi/ptia conj'ux. 
Una omneii mere, ae lolutn fpumaTf, ndvetia 
ConvuUum remis mtrisque tridatlibut, lequor. 
AUa pettml : pelago eredai innare rcsulwu 
Catladai, ant montet eotiatrrere mmtibui alloi ; 
Tania mole viri lunila piippSnui inttanl. 
Stappea Jtamma fnanu tcliaque volatile /errwa 
Spargilur : arra nosa Seplunia eada riibeacunt. 

SuJiil medio in eaiamine Matori. 

VlHO. ^n. fiii. 
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Though MuTB r^'d high, and all his fury pour'd, 
Till with the storm the boiling anrgea roar'd, 
Tet shall thine eyea more dreadful Bcenra behold, 
On barning BnrgBS burning snrgeB roll'd. 
The aheets of fire far billowing o'er the brine, 
WhQe I my thunder to thy sons resign. 
Thus many a 8ea shall blaze, aud many a shore 
Eeaound the horror of the combat's roar, 
While tby bold prows triumphant ride along 
By trembling China to the isles nnsnng 
By ancient bard, by ancient chief unknown. 
Till Ocean's utmost shore thy bondage own. 

" Thus from the Gangea to tbe Gadian' strand. 
From the most northern wave to soathmost laud : 
That land decreed to bear the injur'd name 
Of Magalhaena, tbe Lnsian pride and shame ; ' 
From all that vast, though crown'd with heroea old, 
Wbo with the goda were demi-gods enroll'd : 
From all that yaat no equal heroes shine 
To match iu arras, O lovely daughter, thine." 

So apake the awful ruler of the skies. 
And Maia'a ° son swift at his mandate flies ; 
_ His charge, from treason and Mombassa's ' king 

^^^^ The weary fleet in friendly port to bring, 
^^^H And, while in sleep the brave Dg Gama lay, 
^^^H To warn, and fair tbe shore of rest display. 
^^^1 Fleet through the yielding air Cjlleuius ° glides, 
B As to the light the nimble air divides. 

L^ 
i, 



Gndpn, now Cadiz, an "anoient and still floorishi 
Spain. — Ed. 

' The Luiian pride, etc. — Hagalhnena, a most celcbtattd unvigat^ 
neglected bj' Emmanuel, king of PortuRal. offered his service tn the 
king of Spain, under wliom \o made mtiet importact diecoreriea round 
the Straits which lieoi his name, and in porta of South America. 
Of thieherQ see further, Lueiad X., in the notes. 

Mercurj. 

Momboo, a seaport town on an island of the eame name off the 
coast of Zaogaebar, East AEtica. — Ed. 

' Merourr, so culled from Oj'Ilene, the highest maontain in the 
PelapoDnesuB. where ho hod a temple, and on which spot he is saik 
'- have been bom. — Ed. 
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Tho mystic helmet' on his head he wore. 
And in hia hand the fatal rod ' he bore ; 
That rod of powor' to wake the ailent dead, 
Or o'er the lids of care soft slnm-berB shed. 
And now, attended by the herald Fame, 
To fair Meiinda^B gate, conceal'd, he came i 
And soon lond rnmour echo'd through the town, 
How from the weBtera world, from wavea unknown, 
A nohle band had reach'd the ^thiop shore, 
Throngh BeaB and dangers never dar'd before : 
The godlike, dread attempt their wonder fires, 
Their gen'rons wonder fond regard inspirea. 
And all the city glows their aid to give. 
To view tho heroes, and their wants relieve. 

TwiiH now the solemn hour when midnight reign; 
And dimly twinkling o'er the ethereal plains. 
The starry host, by gloomy silence led. 
O'er earth and sea a glimm'ring palenesa shed ; 
When to the fleet, which hemm'd with dangers iay, 
The silver-wing'd Oyllenius' darta away. 
Each care was now in soft oblivion steep'd, 
The watch alone accnstom'd vigila kept; 
E'en Gama, wearied by the day's alarms, 
Forgets hia cares, reclin'd in slnmber'a arms. 
Scarce had he cloa'd hia careful eyes in rest, . 
When Maia's son * in vision stood confesa'd : A 
And " Fly," he cried, " Lnsitanian, fly ; 
Here guile and treason every nerve apply : 
An impiouB king for thee the toil prepares, 
A.n impious people weaves a thousand enare.s : 



' PelaenB. 

' Tlio caduoena, twined mtli ierpents.. — Ed, 
' '' But first he graapa within bis awful Imnd 
The mark of Bovereign pnwer, tho magio wand: 
With this he druwB the ghnsts from hollow graves, 
With this he drivea them down the Stygian whybb, 
' With thin he Beala in Bleep tbs nakefiU eight, 
And efee, tboagh closed ui death, restoieB to light." 

MvKiD, iv. 242. (Dijden'fl TrunB,) 
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Oh fly tliese sbores, nnfiirl the gathor'd sail, -^^H 

Lo, Heaven, thj guide, commands tbe rising gale. ^^^| 

Hai'k, loud ib rustles ; Bee, the gentle tide . ^^^| 

Invitea thy prows ; the winds thy ling'ring chidel ^^^| 

Here aach dire welcome is for thee prepar'd ^ "^ ^^^H 

Aa^ Diomed's nnliappy strangers shar'd; ^^^^| 

His hapless guests at silent midnight hied, ^^^^M 

On their torn limbs his snorting coursers fed. ^^^^| 

Oh fly, or here with strangers' blooct imhrn'd ^^^^| 

Bnairis' altars thon sbalt And renew'd : ^^^^| 

Amidst his slaoghter'd guests his altars stood ^^^H 

Obscene with gore, and bark'd with buman blood: ^^^H 

Then thow, belov'd of Heaven, my connsei hear ; ^^^^ 

Right by the coast thine onward journey steer, I 

/Till where'tbe bhh of noon no shade begets, 1 

j Bnt day with night in equal tenor sets.' 

A soy'reign tbore, of gen'rous faith nnstain'd, . 
With ancient bonnty, and with Joy nnfeign'd 
Your glad arrival on bia shore shall Rreet, 
And soothe with every care yonr weary fleet, 
And when again for India's golden strand 
Before tbe prosp'rons gale your sails expand, 
A sMIfal pilot oft in danger tried. 
Of heart sincere, shall prove your faithfnl gnide." 

Tbns Hermes ° spoke ; and as bia flight he takes 
Melting in ambient air, De Gam* wakes. 
Chill'd with amaze he stood, when through the night 
With sudden ray appear'd tbe bursting light ; 
Tbe winds loud whizzing through tbe cordage sigh'd, 
" Spread, spread the sail ! " tbe raptnr'd Vasco cried ; 

■ Diomedo, b lymtit of Thrace, who fed hia horses with haman ^J 

jlesh : a thing, bujs tbo grave Castera, almost incredible. Busiria waa ^^H 

» king of Egypt, who aaorifi<N3d Btrangara. ^^^^ 

Qitis .... iHaudali naeil BuiiridU arat 1 ^^^| 

YiRo. Gear. iii. ^^B 

HeronlsB vanqnished both thefla tjranta, and put them to tlio anme I 

jinniahmeDtB whith their cruelty boil inflicted nn nlLerfl. laocrates 

compoaed an oration in honour of Bnairis: a maalerly eiainple of 

I Attic rBillccy iinil Eratire. J 

^^^^K ■ i.e. the eqnntor. ^^d 

^^^^L ' Bermea ia tbe Greek name for the god Merciity. ^^H 
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"Alcft, aloft, tliis, this the gale of heaven, 
By Heaven our gnido, tli' auspicious sign is given ; ^ 

Mine eyes behold the messenger divine, . . 

' fly,' he cried, ' and give the fav'ring Bign. I 

Here treason Inrks.' " Swift as the captain epake 

The mariners spring bonnding to the deck. 
And now, with Hhonta far-ethoing o'er the Bea, 
Proiid of their strength the pond'rons anchors weigh. 
When ^ HeBvon again its guardian care display'd ; 
Above the wave rose many a Moorish head, J 

Conceal'd hy night they gently swam along, ■ 

And with their weapons saw'd the cables strong, I 

That by the aweiling currents whirl'd and tosa'd, I 

The navy's wrecks might strew the rocky const. I 

But now discover'd, every nerve they ply, I 

And dive, and swift &a frighten'd vermin fly. I 

Now throagh the silver waves that curling rose, \ 

And gently murmnr'd ronnd the sloping prows. 
The gallant fleet before the steady wind v I; ' ' 

Sweeps on, and leaves long foaroy tracts lehind ; ^ 
While as they sail the joyful crew relate 

Thoir wondrous safety from impending fate ; ] 

And every boaom feels how sweet the joy ~ -. 
When, dangers past, the grateful tongue employ.^ J 

The snn had now his annual joamey run, I 

And blaaing forth anotlier course begun, I 

When smoothly gliding o'er the hoary tide I 

Two sloops afar thii watchful master spied ; I 

Their Moorish make the seaman's art display'd ; I 

Here GiMA. weens to force the pilot's aid : J 

One, base with fear, to certain shipwreck Sew ; I 

The keel dash'd on the shore, eacjip'd the crow. I 

The other bravely trusts the gen'rona foe, I 

And yields, ere slaughter struck the lifted blow, 

■ Haviup; meDtioned the escape of the Moorish pilots, Osorius 

Eroceeds; Hex deinde homines magno ciua siiontin scaphis et lintri- 
□a ifubmittebat, qui seouribus anchorBlia noctn prcecidereat. Qdod 
nisi CuisBet a nostriB sln^ilari Gnoiffi induatrla ligilatnm, et luBidJis 
■celerati ilUua regis oooureum, noBtri in snmroum vit» diecrimen 
ineidissent. 
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Ere Vulcan's ttnnders bollow'd. Tet agam 

The captain's priidoiice and his wish were vainj 

No pilot here his wand'ring course to gaide. 

No lip to tell where rolls the Indian tide; 

The voyage calm, or perilona, or afar, 

Beneath what heaven, or which the guiding star: 

Yet this they told, that by the neighb'ring bay 

A. potent monarch reigo'd, whose pious sway 

For trnth and noblest bounty far renown'd, 

Still with the stranger's gratefnl praise was crown'd 

O'erjoyed, braye Gama heard the taJe, which seal'd 

The sacred truth that Maia's' son reveal'd ; 

And bids the pilot, warn'd by Heaven his gnide, 

For fair Melinda' turn the helm aside. 

'Twas now the jovial season, when the mom 
From TaTims flames, when Amalthea's horn 



d Flora poura, 
and fruits and flowers, 
le the fleet pursn'd, 
■od day ' ronow'd, 
iqnish'd death adom'd, 



md dale the 
And scatters com and wi 
Right to the port their cc 
And the glad dawn that t 
When, with the spoils of 
To heaven the Victor * of the tomb return' d. 
And aooD Mclinda's shore the sailors spy ; 
Prom eveiT mast the pnrple streamers fly ; 
Bich-figur d tap'stry now anpplies the Bail. 
The gold and scarlet tremble m tJie gale ; 
The standard broad its brilliant hnes bewraja. 
And floating on the wind wide-billowing plays ; 
Shrill through the air the quiy'ring trumpet sounds, 
And the rough drnm the rousing march rebounds. 
As thns. regardful of the sacred day, 
The festive navy cut the wat'ry way, 
Melinda's sons the shore in thousands crowd, 
And, ofioring joyful welcome, shout alond : 
And truth the voice inspir'd. Unaw'd by fear, 
With warlike pomp adorn 'd, himaeif sincere, 

' Mercury. 

* A city and tingdom of the same name od the oast ooi 
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Now in the port the gen'rona Gama ridee ; 

Hia stately vessels range their pitchy aides 

Aronnd their chief ; the bowsprits nod the head, 

And the barb'd anchors gripe the harbour's bed. 

Straight to the king, as frienda to gen'rous friends, 

&. captive Moor the valiant Oama sends. 

The Imaian fame, the king alreiidy knew. 

What gulfa unknown the fleet had labonr'd through. 

What shelves, what tempests dar'd. His liberal mind 

Eiults the captain's manly trust to find ; 

With that ennobliiig worth, whose fond employ 

Befriends the brave, the monarch owns his ]oy, 

Entreats the leader and his weary band 

To taste the dewa of sweet repose on land. 

And all the riches of his cultur'd fields 

Obedient to the nod of Gama yields. 

His care, meanwhile, their present want attends, 

And various fowl, and varioDS fruits he sends ; 

The oxen low, the fleecy lambkina bleat, , , 

And rural aounds are eeho'd through the fleet. tf ?^ ~ 

Hia gifts with joy tho valiant chief receives, 

And gifts in .t^rfti confirming friendship, gives. 

Here tho proud scarlet darts its ardent rays. 

And here the parple and the orange biaze ; 

O'er these profuse the branching coral spread. 

The coral' wondrous in its wat'ry bed ; 

Soft there it creeps, in curving branches thrown, 

In air it hardens to a precious atone. 

With these a, herald, on whofle melting tongue 

The copious rhetoric' of Arabia hung. 

He sends, his wants and purpose to reveal, 

And holy vows of lasting peace to seal. 

The ntooarch sits amid hia splendid bauds, 

Before the regal throne the herald stands. 



' Vimen erat dam elagita lubii, proeeneral nndt* 
Geitmta futt. CtAt 

Sie et Htraliian, quo primnm amiigit miriu, 
TcnifXfrs daraeil, mollU fuii Iterba sub widil. Ovi 

* There ncre od board Oama'a fleet several penoas sUlIed ic 
Qiieiital iBngougeB.— Omb. 



And tlma, as eloquence hia lipa inapir'd, 

" king," he cries, " for sacred truth admir'd, 

Ordaiu'd bj heaven to bend the Btnbbom knees 

Of haughtiest nations to thy just decrees; 

Fear'd an thou art, yet sent by Heaven to prove 

That empire's strength results from public love : 

To thee, king, for friendly aid we come ; 

Nor lawless robbers o'er the deep we roam : 

No lust of gold could e'er our breasts inflame 

To scatter fire and slaughter where we came ; 

Nor sword, nor spear our harmless hands employ 

To seize the careless, or the weak destroy. 

At onr most potent monarch's dread command 

We spread the sail from lordly Europe's strand ; 

Through aaaa unknown, through gulfs untried before. 

We force our journey to the Indian shore. 

" Alas, what rancour fires the human breast f 
By what atern tribes are Afric's shores posseas'd I 
How many a wile they tried, how- many a-snare ! 
Not wisdom sav'd ns, 'twas the Heaven's own care : 
Not harbours only, e'en the barren, sands 
A place of rest denied our weary bands : 
From us, alaa, what harm could prudence fear I 
From ua so few, their num'rous friends ao near ! 
While thus, from shore to cruel shore long driven, 
To thee conducted by a guide from heaven. 
We come, monarch, of thy truth assur'd. 
Of hospitable rites by Heaven aecur'd; 
Such rites ' as old Alcinous' palace grac'd. 
When 'lorn Ulysses sat his favour'd guest. 
Nor deem, O king, that cold Suspicion taints 
Our valiant leader, or his wish prevents ; 
Great is our monarch, and his dread command 
To our bravo captain interdicts the land 
Till Indian earth he tread. What nobler cause 
Than loyal faith can wake thy fond applause, 
thou, who knowest the ever-pressing weight 
Of kingly oHipc,' and the cares of state ! 

ohomctcriatia of a 
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And hear, ye conBcions heavens, if GisiA'a heart 
Foi^et thy kindnesB, or from trath depart. 
The Bacred light shall perish from the sun, 
And rivera to the sea shall cease to mn.'" 
He spoke ; a, marmar of applanse sncceeiJB, 
And each with wonder own'd the yal'rous deeds 
Of that bold race, whose flowing vanes had wav'd 
Beneath so many a sky, so many an ocean brav'd. 
Nor less the king their loyal faith reveres, 
And Lisboa's lord ia awfnl state appears. 
Whose least command on farthest ehorea obey'd, 
His sovereign grandeur to the world display'd. 
Elate with joy, uprose the royal Moor, 
And Bmiling thus, — " welcome to my shore ! 

man, tbat the reader will perhitps be pkoBed to see it tTanscribed. I 
la liie text he ga.ys, " Tot ijui oi^cupei n dignemenl le rang mpreme " * 
"Xo Foatt dii," aays be, in tbe note, " Tctm de Hey o affieio, Tai gui mtij 
TltMerdeBoi. (Tlie poet says, Owu wlui luAdat the buanest of a Jcrag.yM 
I oonfesB," he adds. "I fauod a atroag inclleation to trttnalate tblB een- I 
tence literally. I find meoh nobleness in it. However, I submitted \ 
to the opinian of gome frieeda, who nere e/mid tbat the ears of 
Frenchnea would be shocked at the word lutineta applied to a king. 
It is true, neverthelBBS, tbat Royalty is a hv.\sinei». Philip 11. of 
Spain was eonvinced of if, tu we may diaoern froiu one of bia letters. 
ifnUo, says ha, me muij embaTOfado, &c. I am (o entangled and en- 
eanAered with the m-attiplieily of basbuts, Ihal I have nol a moment 
to myaelf. In initk, we kings hold a UJ/orioia o£ice (or tnide) ; there 
ii lillie reason lo envy ut." 

' The ptopriuty and artfulness of Homor's speeohea hnvo been 
often and justly admired. CannoSns ia pcouliarly happy in tbe same 
department of the Epopiea. The apeeoh of Gama'a berald to the 
Kin^ of Helinda is a striking instance of it. Tbe oomplimenta with 
which it begina have a direct tendency to the favouis afterwards to be 
aakcd. Tbe aseuToncea of tho innocence, tbe purpoae of the voysgera, 
and the greatnesa of tbeir kiug, are happily &ucbed. Tbe exclama- 
tion on the barbarous treatment they bad experienced — "Not niadom 
Bared ua, hut Heaven's own care " — are masterly insinuations. Their 
barbarona treatment is again repeated in a manner to move com- 
passion: Alaal what could tboy fear? etc., ia reasoning joined with 
pathos. That they were conducted to the King of Meiinda by 
Heaven, and were by Heaven aesured of his truth, is a moat delicate 
compliment, and in tbe true spirit of the epic poem. The' apology 
for Ganift's refusal to come on abore is eiceoding artful. It convcya 
a proof of tho greatness of tbe Fortuguexe aovereiga, and affords a 
compliment to loyalty, which could net fail to be acceptable to a 
monarch. 
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k H yet in you the fear of treason dwell, 
Par from yonr thoughts th' ungen'rous foar espel : 
Still with the brave, the brave will honoar finc^ 
And equal ardour will their friendship bind. 
But those who Bpurn'd you, men alone in show, 
Rude as the bestial herd, no worth they know ; 
Such dwell not here ; and eince your laws require 
Ohedience strict, I yield my fond deSire. 
Though mQch I wish'd your cljief to grace my board, 
Fair be hia duty to his sov'reign Lord : 
Tet when the morn walks forth with dewy feet 
My barge shall waft me to the warlike fleet ; 
There shall my longing eyea the heroes view, 
And holy vows the mutual peace renew. 
What from the blnst'ring winds and length'ning tide 
Tour ships have suffer'd, aball be here supplied. 
Arma and provisions 1 myself will eend. 
And, great of skill, a pilot shall attend." 

So spoke the king : and now, with purpled ray. 
Beneath the shining wave the god of day 
Retiring, left the evening abades to spread ; 
And to the fleet tSie joyful herald sped : 
To find such friends each breast with rapture glows, 
The feast is kindled, and the goblet flows ; 
The trembling comet's imitated rays' 
. Bound to the aides, and trail a sparkling blaze: 
The vaulting bombs awake their sleeping fire. 
And, like the Cjclopa' bolts, to heaven aspire : 
The bombardiers their roaring engines ply, 
And earth and ocean thunder to the sky. 
The trump and fifd's shrill clarion far around 
The glorious music of the flght resound ; 
Nor leaa the joy Melinda'a sons display, 
The sulphur bursta in many an ardent ray. 
And to the heaven aacenda, in whizzing gyres, 
And ocean flames with artificial fires. 
In festive war the sea and land engage, 
Acd echoing ahonte confeas tbe joyful rage. 
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So pasB'tl tlio night : and now, with silv'ry ray, 

The atar of morning ushers in the day. 

The shadows fly before the roseate hours, 

And the chill dew hangs glitt'ring on the flowers. 

The pmning-hook or humble spade to wield. 

The cheerful lab'rer hastens to the field ; 

When to the fleet, with many a sounding oar, 

The monarch sails ; the natives crowd the shore; 

Their various robes in one bright splendour join. 

The purple blazes, and the gold stripes shine ; 

Nor as stem warriors with the qniv'ring lance. 

Or moon-arch'd bow, Melinda's sons advance ; 

Green boughs of palm with joyfnl hands they wave. 

An. omen of the meed that crowns the bravo ; 

Fair was the show the royal barge display'd. 

With many a flag of glist'ning silk array 'd. 

Whose various hnes, as waving thro' the bay, 

Eetnrn'd the lustre of the rising day : 

And, onwaml as they came, in sov'reign state 

The mighty king nmi j his princes sat ; 

His robes the pomp of Eastern splendour show, 

A proud tiara decks his lordly brow : 

The various tissue shines in every fold. 

The silken lustre and the rays of gold. 

His purple mantle boasts the dye of Tyre,' 

And in the sunbeam glows with living fire. 

A golden chain, 'the skilful artist's pride. 

Hung from his neck ; and glitt'ring by his side 

The da^er'a hilt of star-bright diamond shone. 

The girding baldric ' bums with precious stone ; 

And precious stone in studs of gold enchaa'd, 

The shaggy velvet of his buskins grac'd : 

Wide o'er his head, of various silks inlaid, 

A &ir umbrella cast a grateful shade. 

A band of menials, bending o'er the prow. 

Of horn wreath'd round the crooked trumpets blow ; 

And each attendant barge aloud rebounds 

A barb'rouB discord of rejoicing sonnda. 

' The Tyrian purplo, obtwnod from the mriTcir, a apccies of 
AbU, was \eiy fumoua among the aDcieota.— iiVl. 

' A girdle, or oinamented belt, tvoru over one dhouliler and aorou 
the breoBL— ja 
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■Witli equal pomp the captain loavcB tho fleet, 

^lelinda'a moaarcli on the tide to greet : 
Bia barge nods on amidet a splendid train, 
HimHolf adom'd in ' all the pride of Spain : 
With fair embroidery ahone hia armed breast. 
For polish'd steel supplied the warrior's vefst j 
His flleeves, beneath, were ailk of paly blue, 
Aboye, more loose, the purple's brightest hne 
Hung as a scarf in eqnal gath'ringa roU'd, 
With golden buttons and with loops of gold : 
Bright in the sun the polish'd radiance bnms, 
And tho dimm'd eyeball from the Instre turns. 
Of mmson satin, dazzling to behold. 
His cassock swell'd in many a curving fold ; 
The make was Gallic, bnt the lively bloom 
Confesa'd the labour of Venetia's loom. 
Glold was his sword, and warlike trousers lac'd 
With thongs of gold his manly legs embrac'd. 
With graceful mien hie cap aslant was turn'd. 
The velvet cap a nodding plnmo adom'd. 
Hia noble aspect, and the pnrple's ray, 
Amidst his train the galla&t chief bewray, 
The various vestments of the warrior train, 
Like flowers of various colours on the plain. 
Attract tho pieos'd beholder's wond'ring eye, 
And with the splendour of the rainbow vie. 
Now Gama's bands the quiv'ring trumpet blow, 
Thick o'er the wave tho crowding barges row. 
The Moorish flags the curling waters sweep, 
Tho Lusian mortars thunder o'er the deep ; 
Again the fiery roar heaven's concave tears, 
Tho Moors astonished atop their wounded ears ; 
Again loud thunders rattle o'er the bay, 
And clouds of araoke wide-rolling blot the day; 
The captain's barge the gen'roua king ascends, 
Hia arms the chief enfold, the captain benda, 

' Cnmodna aoema to have hia oya on Ihe pictnio of Garan, which U 
thiiB demribed by Faria y Soiaa : " He is painteil with a block cap, 
ctoak, and breechoB cdgtd villi velvet, all slaehed, through which 
aupesTB the critnBon lining, tho doublet of Diiauau Batin, and ovei it 
hu armour inlaid with gold." 
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(A rQv'rence to the Bcepter'd grandeur due) : 

In silent awe the monarch's wond'ring view 

la flx'd on ViSCO's noble mien ;' the while 

His thonghta with wonder weigh the hero's toil. 

Esteem and friendship with his wonder rise, 

An d free to Gaua all his kingdom lies, 

Thpngh never son of Lnsna' race before 

Had met his eye, or trod Melinda's shore 

To bim familiar was the mighty name. 

And much his talk eatols the linsian fame ; 

How through the vast of Afric's wildest bo and 

Their deathleaa Eeats in gallant arms resound ; 

When that fair land where Hesper's offspring reign'd, 

Their valonr'a prize the Luaian youth obtain'd. 

Much still he talk'd, enraptur'd of the theme, 

Though but the faint vibrations of their f&me 

To him had acho'd. Pleaa'd bia warmth to view, 

Convinc'd his promise and his heart were true. 

The illustrious Gama thns his aoul espreas'd 

And own'd the joy that labour'd in his breast ; 

" Oh th84i, beniga, of all the tribes alone. 

Who feel the rigour of the burning zone, 

Whose piety, with Mercy's gentle eye 

Beholds onr wants, and gives the wish'd supply, 

Onr navy driven from many a bftrb'rous const, 

On many a tempest-havrow'd ocean toss'd, 

At last with tbee a kindly refuge finds, 

Safe from the fury of the bowling winds. 

O geu'rouB king, may He whose mandate rolls 

The cireling heavens, and human pride controla, 

May the Great Spirit to thy breast return 

That needful aid, bestow'd on us forlorn ! 

And while yon sun emits his rays divine, 

And while the stars in midnight azure shine, 

Where'er my sails are atretch'd the world aronnd. 

Thy praise shall brighten, and thy name resound." 



' The admiration and fricndeLip of thn King of Melinda, bo much 
inflisted oq by Camocns, ia n judicioiiB imitation of ViiKil'a Dido. Id 
both cases auch picparatiou was uecBBsaiy to iutraduae the loug 
episodes which foUow. 
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He Bpoke ; the painted bargea swept the flood, 
r Where, proudly gay, the anchor'd navy rode ; 
Earnest the king the lordly fleet eurveya ; 
The mortars thunder, and the trnmpetB raise 
Their martial Bounds Melinda's sons to greet, 
Melinda's sons with timbrels hail the fleet. 
Ajid now, no more the salphnry tempest roars, 
The boatmen leaning on the rested oars 
BroatiiB short ; the barges now at anchor moor'd, 
The king, while silence listen'd round, implor'd 
The glories of the Lnsian wars to hear. 
Whose faintest echoes long had pleas'd his ear : 
Their varioua triumphs on the itrii ' 



a. of Hagar's lore 
T demands again 



r found a plat 
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e who hold t 
I^ond he demands, and n 
Their variouB trinmphs i 
Again, ore readiest anaw 
He aaks the story of the Lnsian n 
What god was founder of the mighty line. 
Beneath what heaven their land, what shores adjoin ; 
And what their climate, where the sinking day 
Gives the last glimpse of twilight's ailv'ry ray. 
" But most, chief," the aealona monarch cries, 
" What raging seas you brav'd, what low'ring skies ; 
What tribes, what rites you saw ; what savage hate 
On our rade Afrio proy'd your hapless fate : 
Oh tell, for lo, the chilly dawning star 
Yet rides before the morning's purple car ; 
And o'er the wave the sun's bold coursers raise 
Their flaming fronts, and give the opening blaze ; 
Soft on the glassy wave the zephyrs sleep, 
And the still billows holy silence keep. 
Nor less are we, undaunted chief, prepar'd 
To hear thy nation's gallant deeds declar'd ; 
Nor think, tho' scorch 'd beneath the car of day, 
Our minds too dull the debt of praise to pay ; 
Melinda's sons the test of greatness know. 
And on the Lasian raee the palm bestow. 

' The Moors, who are MohttnunedaDB, diaoiploB of Ibo Arabinn 
prophet, who waa descended fioa Abiahom through Iho lino oF 
Hagar. — Ed, 
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" If Titan's giant brood with impious arms 
Shook high Olympus' brow with rude alarms ; ^ 
If Theseus and Pirithoiis dar'd invade 
The dismal horrors of the Stygian shade, 
Nor less your glory, nor your boldness less 
That thus exploring Neptune's last recess 
Contemns his waves and tempests. If the thirst 
To live in fame, though famed for deeds accurs'd, 
Could urge the caitiff, who to win a name 
Ghtve Dian's temple to the wasting flame : * 
If such the ardour to attain renown. 
How bright the lustre of the hero's crown, 
Whose deeds of fair emprize his honours raise, 
And bind his brows, like thine, with deathless bays ! " 

* The famous temple of the goddess Diana at Ephesus. — Ed. 
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Gama, in ropl; to the Eiog of MelindB, deseribea the varioua 
oantrioB nf Europe ; □e.rralos the rise of the Portuguese nation. His- 
t0[7 of ForiugaL Uattlo of GuimaraDns. Egna offiiFa himself with bU 
wife Bud family tor the honour of his country. Alonzo parUoua him. 
Battle of Omriquo against the Moors ; great elaughtor of the Moors. 
Alonzo proclaimod King of Portugal on tha battlo-fleld of OurjqiiO. 
At BadajoE be is wounded and taken prisoner: leBtgua the kingdom 
to hia %an, Dan Baccho. Hetiring that thirteen Moorish kinga, Leaded 
b; the Emperor of Morocco, irere bcaiogicg Sancbo in Baotarem, ho 

' IiaBteQS to deliver his sou ; gains a great battle, in which the Mooriah 
Xlmperor ia slain. Victorica of Saocho ; capture of Sylves from the 

• the Moors, and of Tui from the King of Leon. Conquest of Alcazar 

I do Sul by AJfonao IL Deposition of Sanoho II. Ia succeeded by 
Alpbonao III., the conqueror of Algaive; succeeded by Dionyaius,. 
founder of the University of Coimbra. Hie son, Alfonso the Brave. 
Affecting story of the fair Inez, who ia crowned Qnecn of Portugal 
Bttei her asBasaiiiBtion. Don Pedro, hor husband, rendered desperate 
by the loss of his mistress, is succeeded by the weak and efTcminate 
Ferdinand, nis wife Eleonora, torn from the arma of her lawful 

' liuaband, diabonoara his reign. 

OH now, Calliope, thy potent aid I 
What to the king th' UlnatriouB GtKi si 
Clothe in immortal Toree. "With sacred fire 
My breast, if o'er it loved thy lore, inspire : 
So may the patrori ' of the healing art. 
The god of day to thee consign hia heart; 

' Apollo. 
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From thee, tlie mother of his darling son/ 
May never wand'ring thoiigh.t to Daphne cua ; 
May neTer Clytia, nor Leucothoo's pride 
Henceforth with thee hia changefai love diyide. 
Then aid, fairest nymph, my fond desire, 
And give my verse the Lasian warlike fire : 
Fir'd by the song, the list'ning world shall know 
That Aganippe's streams from Tagna flow. 
Oh, let no more the flowers o£ Pindns shine 
On thy fair breast, or ronnd thy temples twine : 
On Tago's banks a richer chaplet blowa, 
And with the tnnefnl god my bosom glows : 
1 feel, I feel the mighty power infnae. 
And bathe my spirit in Aoniaa ' dews I 

Now silence woo'd the illustriona chief's reply, 
And keen attention watch 'd on every eye ; 
When slowly turning with a modest grace. 
The noble V ASOO raia'd his manly face ; 

mighty king (he cries), at thy ' command 
The martial story of my native land 

1 tell ; hnt more my doubtful heart had joy'd 
Had other wars my praisefnl Kpa employ'd. 
When men the honours of their race commend. 
The doubts of strangers on the tale attend : 
Tet, thongb relnctance falter on my tongue, 
Thongh day wonld faU a narrative so long. 
Yet, well assnr'd no fiction's glare can raise, 
Or give my conntry's fame a brighter praise ; 

' CaUiope. — The Mose of epio poeay, and mother of OrphenE. 
Dapboe, daughter nf tlie riveF Fonuus, flying from Apollo, was lumed 
into tho laurel. Cljtiii waa metamorp hosed into tbo auo-flower, and 
Leucothoii, who was liotidd alive b; ber father for yielding to the 
Bolioitations of Apollo, vas by her lover changed into an incense 

' A fountain of Boaotia sBcrod to the Musei.— EJ, 
• The preface to the speech of Gama, and the deBcription of 
Europe wllich follows, ^re happy imitatioua of the manner of Homer. 
When Oamocns deacribeB mutiUiea, or mustera an army, it ia after the 
example of the groat models of antiquity : by adding Eiomc charoeter- 
isticftl feature of the climate or people, he renders bis narraC-- 
pleasing, picturesque, and poeticaL 
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I Thongh less, far less, wkate'er my lips can say, 
I Thrai tmtb. mnst give it, I thy will obey. 

■ Between that zone where endless winter reigns 

■ And that where flaming heat consnmes the plains ; 

■ Array'd in green, beneath indulgent skies, 
The queen of arts and arms, fair Europe lies. 
Around her northern and her western shores, 
Throng'd with the finny race old ocean roara ; 
The midland sea,^ where tide ne'er swell'd the waves. 
Her richest lawns, the southern horder, laves. 
Against the rising mom, the northmost honnd 
The whirling Tanais ' parts from Asian ground, 

I As tumbling from the Scythian mountains cold 
b Their crooked way the rapid waters hold 
I To dull Mfeotis' ' lake. Ker eatitem line 
" More to the sontb, the Phrygian waves confine ; 
Those waves, which, black with many a navy, bore 
The Grecian heroea to the Daidan shore ; 
Where now the seaman, rapt in mournful joy, 
Explores in vain the sad remains of Troy. 
Wide to the north beneath the pole she spreads ; 
Here piles of mountains rear their mgged heads, 
Here winds on winds in endless tempests roll, 
The valleys sigh, the length'ning echoes howl. 
On the mde cliffs, with frosty spangles grey. 
Weak as the twilight, gleams the solar ray ; 
Each mountain's breast with snows eternal shines. 
The streams and seas eternal frost confines. 
Here dwelt the nnm'rous Scythian tribes of old, 
A dreadful race ! by victor ne'er controll'd. 
Whose pride maintain'd that theirs the sacred earth, 

I Not that of Nile, which Erst gave man his birth. 
Here dismal Lapland spreads a dreary wild, 
Here Norway's wastes, where harvest never smil'd, 
Whose groves of fir in gloomy horror frown, 
Nod o'er the rocks, and to the tempest groan. 
Here Soandia's eUme her rugged shores ext-ends. 
And, far projected, through the ocean bends ; 
' T)i 



' The Medilorranean. ' The Don.— 



' TheSeaof Aiof.— Ei 
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Whose sons' dread footsteps yet Ausonia' weare, 
And yet proud Rome in monrnful min bears. 
WLen suinincr borats stem winter's icy cbain. 
Here the bold Swede, the PruBsian, and the Dane 
Hoist the white sail and plnngh the foamy way, 
Cheer'd by whole months of one continual day : 
Between these ahorea and Tanais' ' rnshing tide 
Livonia's sona and Rossia'a hordes reside. 
Stem as their clime the tribes, whose sires of yore 
The name, far dreaded, of Sarmatians bore. 
Where, fain'd of old, th' Hercynian' forest lower'd, 
Oft seen in arms the Polish troops are ponr'd 
Wide foraging the downs. The Saxon race. 
The Hiiugar dest'rous in the wild-boar chase. 
The various nations whom the Rhine's cold wave 
The Elbe, Amasia, and the Danube lave. 



' Itnlv. In the year 409 the city of Rome was saclced, and Italy 
laid dsBolitte by Alnrie, king of the Qothic tribes. Id metitianiDg this 
eiKiimBlance Cnmoena has not faijen into the commaD error of little 
poets, who on every occasion bewail the outrage which the Gbtha and 
Vandala did to the arte and scieooes. A complaint fonnded on 
ignorance. The Soathem natioDs of Enrnjie were sunk ioto the most 
DOntemptible degeneracy. The acieDCee, with every branch of manly 
literature, were almoiit unknown. For neaF two ccntariee do poet nC 
note hod ailnrned Ibe Rnman empire. Tboae arts ooly, the abnee of 
vrhioh hate a certain and fabil tendency tn enervate the mind, the nrts 
of music and oookery, were pasaionatoly cultivated in all the reflne- 
menta of effeminate nbuae. The art of war woa too InboriouB for their 
delicacy, and the generous warmth of heroism and, patriotiam was 
incompatible with their effeminacy. On these despicable Sybarites* 
the North poured her brave and hardy sons, who, though ignorant of 
polite literature, were posseseed of all the manly yirtuea in a high 
degree. Under their conquests Europe wore a new face, whiab, how- 
ever rade, was infinitely preferable t<i that which it had lately worn. 
And, however ignorance may talk of their barbarity, it is to them 
that England owea her oanetitntion, which, as Montesquieu observes, 
thej brought from the woods of Sftiony. 

' The river Don. 

' This was the name of an extenaivo foreat in (renuBny. It exists 
now under different usmes, oa the Black Foreit, the Bohemian and the 
TharlagioQ Foreat, Ibe Hactz, etc.— £'ii. 
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t Of variona tongues, for -various prinoea known, 
Their mighty lord the German emperor own. 
Between tho Danube and the lucid, tide 
Where hapless Helle left her name,' and died : 
The dreadful god of battles' kindred race, 
Degenerate now, posscBa the hilla of Thrace. 
Mount HEBmus' here, and Rhodope renown'd, 
And proud Byzantium,' long with empire crown 'd ; 
Their ancient pride, their ancient virtue fled, 
Low to the Turk now bend the servile head. 
Here spread the lielda of warlike Macedon, 
And here those happy lands where genius shone 
In all the arts, in all the Muses' charms, 
In all the pride of elegance and arms, 
"Which to the heavens resounded Grecia's name, 
And left iu every age a deathless fame. 
The stem Dalmatians till the noighb'ring ground ; 
And where Antenor anchor'd in the sound 
Proud Venice, as a queen, majestic towers. 
And o'er the trembling waves her thunder poura. 
For learning glorious, glorious for the sword, 
While Rome's proud monarch reign'd the world's dread lord 
Here Italy her beauteous landscapes shows ; 
Around her aides his arms old ocean throws ; 
The dashing waves the ramparts aid supply ; 
The hoary Alps high tow'ring to the sky. 
From shore to shore a rugged barrier spread, 
And lower destruction on the hostile tread. 
But now no more her hostile spirit bums. 
There now the saint, in humble vespers mourns 
To Heaven more grateful than the pride of war. 
And all the triumpha of the victor's car. 
Onward fair Gallia opens to the view 
Her groves of olive, and her vineyards blue : 
Wide spread her harvests o'er the scenes renown'd. 
Where Julius * proudly strode with laurel crown' d. 

' Tho Hellespnnt, or Straitfl of the Dardan Biles.— SI. 
' The Biilkan Mountains BC|iarating Greece and Maoedonia from 
[ flie basin of ttio Danube, and extending from the Adiiatio to ths Blaak 
" ,.—Ed. 

' Now Conatantionple. 

' JuliuB CiBBar, the couqueroi of Gaul, or France. — EiI. 
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Here Seine, tow fair wben gliat'ning to the moon ! 

Eolla hiB white wave, and here the cold Gtiroon ; 

Here the deep Rhine the flow'rj margin laves, 

And here the rapid Rhone impervioua raves. 

Here the gruff monntaina, faithless to the vowa 

Of lost Pyrene' rear their cloudy brows; 

Whence, when of old the flames their woods devour'd, 

Streams of red gold and melted silver ponr'd. 

And now, as head of all the lordly train 

Of Europe's realms, appears illustriouB Spain. 

Alas, what various fortunes has she known ! 

Yet ever did her Bona her wrongs atone ; 

Short vra.8 the triumph of her haughty foes, 

And still with fairer blooni her hotionrs rose. 

Where, lock'd with land, the struggling currents boil 

Fam'd for the godlike Theban's latest toil," 

Against one coast the Punic strand extends. 

Around her breast the midland ocean benda. 

Around her shores two various oceans swell, 

And various nations in her bosom dwell. 

Sncb deeds of vaionr dignify their names, 

Each the imperial right of honour claims. 

Proud Aragon, who twice her standard roar'd 

In conquer'd Naples ; and for art rever'd, 

Galicia's prudent aons ; the fierce Navarre, 

And he far dreaded in the Moorish war. 

The bold Asturian ; nor Sevilia's race. 

Nor thine, Granada, claim the second place. 

Here too the heroes who command tbe plain 

By Betifi" water'd j here the pride of Spain, 

' Failhlea te Ihe vmci of hut Fyrene, etc. — She wna daughter to 
Bebrpi, a king of Spain, and ooneubine to HerculGS. Haviug wandered 
one daj frnm lier Invei, Bbe wo^ destrojed by wild beasts, on one of 
the saDatuinB which Leai her Dame. 

^ Eeioules. says the fable, to oromi Ilia lalKinra, separated tha 
two monQtaiDS Culpe and Abyta, tbe ono in Spain, the otbot in 
Afrioa. in order to open a oaQil for the benollt of commeroe; on which . 
the oceaD ruahed io, and formud the Mediterrunoaa, the Mgoiai, Had 
Eoxine eeas. The twia mauntainis Abyla and Calpe were known to 
the aaci'>Dla by Ihe name of the Fillara of UeroutcK. — 'Bee Cory's 
Jnehat Frairmetilii. 

if Guadalquivit; i.e., in Arabic, Wie jreni omt.— 




t The brave Castiliftii pauses o'er hia sword, 
Hia country's dread deliverer and lord. 
Proud o'er the rest, with splendid wealth array'd. 
As crown to this wide empire, Europe's head, 
Fair Lnsitauia smiles, the western houn^. 
Whose verdant breast the rolling waves Bnrroand, 
Where gentle evening pours her lambent ray, 
The last pale gleaming of departing day j 
This, this, O mighty king, the sacred earth, 
Thie the loved parent-aou that gave me birth. 
And oh, would botinteous Heaven my prayer regard. 
And fair succcaa ray peiiloua toils reward. 
May that dear land my latest breath receive. 
And give my weary lionea a peaceful grave. 

Sublime the honours of my native land. 
And high in Heaven's regard her heroes stand ; 
By Heaven's decree 'twas theirs the first to quell 
t.The Moorish tyrants, and from Spain expel ; 
B^or conld their burning wilds conceal their Bight, 
F'Their burning wilda confess'd the Lnsian might. 
Prom LnauB famed, whose honour'd name vie bear, 
(The son of Bacchus or the bold compeer), 
The glorious name of Lusitania rose, 
A name tremendous to the Boman foes, 
WL&n her bold troops the vahant shepherd' led. 
And foul with rout the Roman eagles fled ; 
When haughty Bome achiev'd the treach'rous blow, 
That own'd her terror of the matchless foe,' 
^But, when no more her Viriatus fought, 

e after ago her deeper thraldom brought; 
r broken aors by ruthlosa tyrants spui-u'd, 
vineyarda languish'd, and her pastures moum'd ; 
■Till time revolving rais'd her drooping head, 
[And o'er the wond'ring world her conquests spread. 

lae her power : the lands of lordly Spain 
f Were now the brave Alonzo's wide domain ; 
Great were hia honours in the bloody fight. 
And Fame proclaim'd him champion of the right. 
• Viriatofl.— ScQ ths nnle on Book I. p. 9. 
' The nasiMBiiiBtiDn of Viriatus — See tlio note on Book I. p. 



And oft the groflning Saracen's ' prond crest 

And shattor'd mail hia awful force confesa'd. 

Prom Calpe's Hninmita to the CaBpian shore 

Loud-toEgned renown his godlike actions bore. 

And many a chief from distant regiona ' came 

To share the lanrela of AJonzo'a fame ; 

Yet, m.ore for holy Faith's unspotted cause 

Their spcara they wielded, than for Fame's applanse. 

Great were the deeds their thnnd'ring arms display'd, 

And still their foremost sworda the battle away'd. 

And now to honour with distingoish'd meed 

Each hero's worth the gen'rons king decreed. 

The first and bravest of the foreign bands 

Hungaria's younger son, brave Honry° atandB. 

I The nn 
Eaal. and d 
med.— £[i. 

• Don Alonzo, king of Spain, spprehcnsiye of the superior nninter ] 
of the Moora, with whom he wns at wsr, demanded nasistanoe from 1 
Philip I. of Fmnce, and the Duke of Burgundy. According to the I 
mihtoiy spirit of the nobility of thrtt age, no Booner was llix dGsifs 
known ttiun nutnerous bodies of troops thioDged to hia Btnndord. 
These, in the course of a few years, huviDg aliawn ai^al pioofa of 
their courage, tbe king diatingiiiahed the leodera with diffeioDt marks 
of hifl regard. To Henry, a, yoonger son of tlio Duke of Buigundy, ho 
gBTB hie dangliter Teresa in tQarriage, with the sovereignty of the 
ooontriea to the south of Qalioiu, nomtniBBioning him to enlarge bia 
houndariea by the expulsion of the Moors. Under the government 
of this great man, who reigned by the titlo of Count, his domlDion 
was greatly enlarged, and became more rich und populous than before. 
The two ptovincea of Entre Minho e Douro, and Tras os Monlea, were 
anbdaed, with that port of Beira which was held hy the bloariBb kine 
of LamegOi whom he constrainod to puy tribute. Many tbousanda of 
Ohlistittns, who had either lived in miaerablB subjection to the Sloori, 
or in desolate independency in the mountains, took sholter ondei the 
protection of Count Heitry. Great multitudes of the Moors also ohose 
lathei to submit, thou be eiposod to tbe severities and the continual 
feuds and seditious of thoir own govornors. These udvantagea, added 
to the great fertility of the EOil of Henry's domiDions, will account for 
the numerous armios, and the frequent wars of the hrst sovereigns of 
Portugal, 

* Cunoens, in making the founder of the Portuguese monarchy a 
younger son of the King of Hungary, haa followed the old cbronologist 
Galvau. Tho Spanish and Portugueee historians differ widely in tbeir 
accounts of the puriintage of this gallant stranger. Sojue bring him 
Sana Cunutuntinople, and others from thi: house of Loriaiue, But the 
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To him are given tte fields where Tagua Sowa, 
And the glad king hia daughter's hand bestows ; 
The fair Teresa shines his blooming bride, 
And owns her father's love, and Henry's pride. 
With her, besides, the sire confirms in dower 
Whate'er his aword might rescne from the Moor ; 
And BOon on Hagar's race' the hero ponrs 
His warlike fury — eoon the vanquiah'd Moors 
To him. far ronud the neighb'ring lands resign, 
And Heaven rewards him with a glorious line, 
To him is bom, Heaven's gift, a gallant son, 
The glorious founder of the Lusian throne. 
'Nor Spain's wide lands alone his deeds attest, 
Deliver'd Judah Henry's might ' confeas'd 
On Jordan's bank tbe victor-hero strode. 
Whose hallow'd waters bath'd the Savioar-God ; 
And Salem's' gate her open folds display'd. 
When Godfrey ' conquer'd by the hero's aid. 

clearest and most probable account of him U in the chronicle of Fleui';, 
wherein ia prcaerved B fragment of French hietorj, written by a 
Benedictinu monk ia the bc^oning of the twolfth century, iind in the 
time of Coust Henry. By Mr it appears, that lie vas a yoimger aon 
of Honry, the only Bon of Kohert, the firet duke of Burgiindy, who 
kd Q younger brother ot Henry I. of France. Funshaw hnviug an eye 
this history, baa taken the unwarrantable liberty to alter tho fiict lu 
mentioned by his author. 

Amengtl Otoe Henry, tailh the hUimy, 1 

A yoKnger son of Franee, and a brave prince, fl 

Ead Purtagnl in lot. ■ 

And tin lamr. king did kiitHen daaghter tie ^| 

To him ia wtHloek. to infer from tbence ■ 

Ilia firmer love- 

Nor are tho historians agreed on the birth of Donna Teresa, the spouse 
of Count Henry. Brandum, and other Portagnese historians, are at 
great pains to proTO she was tho le^timato daughter of AIouzo and 
the lieautiful Ximeun de Guzman. But it apptaUB Trom the more 
iiutlieiilio chronicle of Fleury, that Ximena was only bin concubine. 
And it IB evident from all the hiBtoriaus, that Ikinna Urraca, the 
huireaa of her father's kingdom, wag younger than her half-sistei, tho 
wife of Count Ueury. 

' The Mohammedan Arabs. 

• Ddiver'd Jaduh Bennj't might OTn/irfi.— His expedition to the 
loly Laud is mentioned by some mnnkiJih writers, bot from the other 



^ts of his hiutory it is highly impml^blo. 



' Jerusalem. 



' Godfrey of Bouillon. 
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Bnfc now no more in tented fields oppoa'd, 
By Tagna' etredm hia honour'd age lie clojj'd ; 
Tet still his dauntlesa worth, his virtne lived, 
And all the father in the son survived. 
And Boon lita worth was prov'd, the parent dame 
Avow'd a. second hymeneal flame.' 
The low-born sponae asanmea the monarch's place. 
And from the throne expels the orphan race. 
Bnt young Alphonso, like his sires of yore 
(Hifl grandairc'a virtnes, aa hia name, he Iwre), 
Arma for the fight, his ravish 'd throne to win, 
And the lac'd helmet grasps hia beardless chin. 
Her fiercest firebrands Civil Discord wavM, 
Before her troops the lustful mother rav'd ; 
Loat to maternij love, and ioat to shame, 
Uaaw'd she aaw Heaven's awfnl vengeance flame ; 
The brother's sword the brother's boaom tore. 
And Bad Guimaria'a' meadows blush'd with gore ; 
With Lnsian gore the peasant's cot was stain'd. 
And kindred blood the sacred shrine prof aa'd. 

Here, cmel Progne, here, Jason's wife, 
Tet reeking with your children's purple life, 
Here glut your eyes with deeper guilt than yonra ; 
Here fiercer rage her fiercer rancour pours. 
Your crime was vengeance on the faithless sires, 
Bnt here ambition with foul luat conspires. 

' Don Alonzo EuriquBS!, son of Count Henry, had only entert'il 
into hU third year when bis (uthei died. His mother asBumcd the 
reins of govsmment, and appointed Dan Fernando Fecex de Trabu 
to be bcr minister. When the young prinoe wub in hia eighteenth 
year, Bomo of the nobility, who either envied the powor of Don Peroi, 
nr suspected hie intention to marr; the queen, and exclude the lawfu] 
heir, eaail; persuaded the young Count to take arms, and aeaume the 
BDveieignty. A battle ensued, in which the prince vaa Tiotorious. 
Teresa, it is said, retired into the castle of Legonaso, where she wns 
token prisouer by hei son, who condemned her to perpetual imprison- 
ment, and ordered chains to be put upon her legs. That Don Alonso 
made war against bis mother, vanquished her party, and that she died | 
in prison about two years after, A.D. 1130, are certain. Bnt the caueo i 
of the war, that his mother was married to, ot intended to marry, Doa 
that Bhe was put in chains, are uncertain. 

f Qnimaraena *ns the scene of a very aangiiinary battle.- — Ed. 
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'Twas rage of love, Scylla, urged the kiiifo ' 

That robb'd tby father of Lis fated ]ife ; 

Here grosser rage the mother's breast inflames, 

And at her guiltless son the vengeance aims. 

But aims in vain i her alaughtor'd forces yield, 

Aud the brave yonth rides victor o'er the field. 

No more hia subjects lift the thirsty sword, 

Aud the glad realm proclaims the youthful lord. 

But ah, how wild the noblest tempeTS run ! 

His filial duty now forsakes the son ; 

Secluded from the day, in clanking chains 

His rage the parent's aghi limbs constrains. 

Heaven frown'd — Dark vengeance lowering on his bi 

And sheath'd in brass, the proud Castiliau rose, 

Rcsolv'd the rigour to hia daughter shown 

The battle should avenge, and blood atone. 

A numerous host against the prince he sped, 

The valiant prince his little army led : 

Dire was the shock ; the deep-riven holms resound. 

And foes with foes lie grappling on the ground. 

Tet, though around the stripling's sacred head 

By angel hands etherial shields were spread ; 

Though glorious triumph on hia valour smiled, 

Soon OD his van the halBed foe recoil'd : 

With bands more nnrn'rons to the field he came. 

His proud heart burQing with the rage of shame. 

And now in turn Guimaria's ' lofty wall. 

That saw his triumph, saw the hero fail; 

Within the town immured, distress'd he lay. 

To stem Castilia's sword a certain prey. 

When now the guardian of hia infant years. 

The valiant Bgas, as a god appears ; 

To proud Castile the suppliant noble bows, 
rAnd faitUal homage for his prince he vows. 

A- 
' Tho Soylln hero allaJed to was, aoootdrng to (iMn. the dauglktej 
ElffNisua, kingofMegara, mho had a purplo lock, in which lay thefftto 
■•W his kingdom. Minos of Crete made vnr against httn, for whom 
BlSajIla conceived bo violent a paeaioa, that she cnt off the fatal look 
^^~^ila her father slept. Minoa on tlii^ vru^kVictorioua, but rejected ths 
e of the nnnatunJ daiigliter, wbo ia ddapaii iluug henelf from g. 
k, and in the fall waa ctianged Into a lark." ^^ 

• Giiimnraane, the aoene o{ a. Eimoua battle. — Ed. 
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The proud Castile accepts his honour'd fnitli, 
And peace aacceeda tlie dreadfal sceues of death. 
Tet well, alaa, the generous Egas knew 
His high-aonl'd prince to man wonid never sue : 
Wonid never stoop to brook the servile atain, 
To hold a borrow' d, a dependent reign. 
And now witli gloomy aapect rose tbe day, 
Decreed the plighted servile rights to pay ; 
When Egas, to redeem his faith's disgrace. 
Devotes himself, his sponse, and infant race. 
In gowns of white, as sentenced felons clad. 
When to the stake the sons of gnilt are led. 
With feet unshod they slowly moved along, 
And from their necka the knotted halters hung. 
"And now, O king," the kneeling Egas cries, 
" Behold my perjured honour's sacrifice : 
If auch mean victims can atone thine ire, 
Here let my wife, my babes, myself expire. 
If gen'rons bosoms anch revenge can take, 
Here let them perish for the father's sake : 
The guilty tongue, the guilty hands are these, 
Nor kt a common death thy wrath appease ; 
For ns let all the rage of torture burn. 
But to my prince, thy son, in friendahip turn." 

He apoke, and bow'd his prostrate body low, 
As one who waits the lifted sabre's blow j 
When o'er the block his langnid arms are spread. 
And death, foi-etasted, whelms the heart with dread : 
So great a leader thus in humbled state, 
So firm bis loyalty, hia zeal so great. 
The brave Alonzo'a kindled ire subdu'd, 
And, lost in silent joy, the monarch stood; 
Then gave the hand, and sheath'd the hostile sword, 
And, to each honour hononr'd peace' restor'd. 

Oh Lusian faith ! oh zeal beyond compare I '' . ' 
What greater danger eonld the Persian dare, 

' Some hiatorians hojji|K related thig etory of Egas, add, " A 

affirm 'that Uieio iB oao bj-UiIjIb of 'it true," 
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Whose prince in tears, to view his mangled woe, 
Forgot tho joy for Babylon's ' o'erthrow. 
And now tLe yonthf ill hero shines in arms, 
Tho banks of TpLgus echo war's alarms: 
O'er Onriqne'a wide campaign his' eiisigna wave, 
And the prond Saracen to combat brave. 
Though pmdence might arraign his fiery raga 
That dar'd with one, each hundred apeara engage, 
In Heaven's protecting care his canrage lies. 
And Heaven, his friend, superior force supplies. 
/\ f 'liEiee-Moorish kings against him march along, 
Ismar the noblest of the armed throng ; 
Tet each brave m.onarch claim'd the soldier's name, 
And far o'er many a land was known to fame. 
In all the beauteons glow of blooming years ' 
Ueside each king a warrior nymph appears ; 
Each with her sword her valiant lover gnarda. 
With smiles inspires him, and with smiles rewards. 
Such was the valonr of the beauteons maid,' 
Whose warlike arm proud Ilion's' fate delay'd. 
^^ Such in the field the virgin warriors ' shone, 
^■^^ Who drank the limpid wave of Thermodon.' 



oni's still hour, before the dawning grey 
The stare' bright twinkling radiance died away. 



' Wliea DaritCB laid siege to Babylon, one of his lords, r 

ZopyniB, haTing cut off hia own nose and eara. persuiuiod tlie enemy thar 
hci bad locoiVGd tbcso iudi^itlEa from tbe cniolty of bis waster. 
Being appointed to a chief coiniimnd in B&bylon, be uetiayod the cit; 
to DuriuH. — Vid. Jnatin'g History. 

' SpBHisii and Portugueae histories aSbrd seTernl iQetanocB of the 
Moorish chiofa bciug nttended in tbe field of battle hj their niiRtrcsses, 
and of the romantic gillantry and Ainiizonian courage of these lodlet. 

' Pentbesilea, queen of tbu Amozona, who, after having aignuliEedf a 
her valour at tbe siege of Troy, woa killed by AcbillcB. 

• The Greek niime of Troy.— .Ed. ' The Amazons, 

Thermodon, a river of Boythia in tha country of the Anai: 

Qttalei Threlci^e eamfiumina Thermodonfii 



J'ufsanf etpfclu bellantur Amatonei anatt: 

n Jlippolyten, KU eiim se Xarlia curtH 



i'mlhuilea refert : maiiaoqua itltdanle (utnuffu 



Ftemmea exttdtani lunatia w 
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When lo, resplendent in tlie heaven serene, 
High o'er the prince the sacred cross was seen ; 
The godlike prince with Faith's warm glow inflam'd, 
** Oh, not to me, toy bonnteous God ! " exclaim'd, 
" Oh, not to me, who well thy grandeur know, 
But to the pagan herd thy wonders show." 

The Lusian host, enraptur'd, mark'd the sign 
That witness'd to their chief the aid divine : 
Right on the foe they shake the beamy lance, 
And with firm strides, and heaving breasts, advance ; 
Then burst the silence, " Hail, king ! " they cry ; /* 

" Our king, our king ! " the echoing dales reply : y^l l^'' 
Fir'd at the sound, with fiercer ardour glows 
The Heaven-made monarch ; on the wareless foes 
Rushing, he speeds his ardent bands along : 
So, when the chase excites the rustic throng, 
Rous'd to fierce madness by their mingled cries, 
On the wild bull the red-eyed mastiff flies. 
The stern-brow'd tyrant roars and tears the ground 
His watchful horns portend the deathf ul wound. 
The nimble mastiff springing on the foe. 
Avoids the furious sharpness of the blow ; 
Now by the neck, now by the gory sides 
Hangs fierce, and all his bellowing rage derides : 
In vain his eye-balls burn with living fire. 
In vain his nostrils clouds of smoke respire, . 
His gorge torn down, down falls the furious prize 
With hollow thund'ring sound, and raging dies : ^ 

* It may, perhaps, be agreeable to the reader, to see the description 
of a bull-fight as given by Homer. 

Ai when a lion, rushing from his den, 
Amidst the plain of some wide-water* d fen, 
( Where nurrCrous oxen, as at ease they feed. 
At large expatiate o'er the ranker mead ;) 
Leaps on the herds before the herdsman's eyes : 
The trembling herdsman far to distance flies : 
Some lordly bull (the rest dispersed and fled) 
He singles out, arrests, and lays him dead. 
Thusjjjiom the rage of Jove-like Hector flew 
All GrMhe in heaps ; hut one he seiz'd, and slew 

Myeenian Feriphas, 

Pope, II. xv. 
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Thus, on tlie Mrtora the hero rosli'd alftnp, 
Th' astonish'd Moors in wild confusion throng ; 
They snatch their arms, the hasty trumpet eonnds, 
With horrid yell the dread alarm rebounds; 
The warlike tumult maddens o'er the plain, 
As whon the flame deyoura the bearded grain : 
The nightly flames the whistling winds inspire, 
Fierce through the braky thicket pours the fire : 
Roaa'd by the crackling of the mounting blaze 
From sleep the shepherds start in wild amaze;- 
They snatch their clothes with many a woeful cry, 
And, scatter'd, devious to the mountains fly ; 
Such sudden dread the trembling Moors alarms. 
Wild and confused, they snatch the nearest arms ; 
Tct flight they scorn, and, eager to engage, ^ 
They apnr their foamy steeds, and tmst their furious n 
Amidst the horror of the headlong shock, 
With foot unshaken as the Kving rock 
Stands the bold Lusian firm ; the purple wounds 
Guah horrible ; deep, groaning rage resounds ; 
Reeking behind the Moorish backs appear 
The shining point of many a Lusian spear ; 
The mailcoate, hanberks," and the harness ateel'd, 
Bmis'd, hack'd, and torn, lie scatter'd o'er the field; 
Beneath the Lusian s weepy force o'erthrown,, 
Cmsh'd ty their batter'd mails the wounded groan ; 
Burning with thirst they diaw their panting breath. 
And curse their prophet ' as they writhe in death. 
Arms seTCr'd from the trunks still grasp the steel,' 
Heads gasping roll ; the fighting aqgadrona reel ; 
Fainty and weak with languid arms they close, 
And Btagg'ring, grapple with the stagg'ring foea. 

^^^^1 ' A ehirt or mail, formed at amall iron rings. ■ nioliammed. 

^^^^H ' TlieiD ia a, passage in Xenopboit, upon vhiclf perliBps Camoena 

^^^B^ twd hia eye. Eir>l U iXiiff v n f^XI: najiRi' ISilv, tt)v iiir yh' ol^afi 

■ te^\if\iifnv, Ac. "WieQ tlie battle was over, one might behold 

r thinngli tbe whole extent of the field tbe ground pnrpled with bloi>d ; 

I the bodies of friends and enemieBetretrhed over each other, tbe sMeldl 

L pierced, tbe apeara broken, and the druwu swords, tiOiue sciklteieJ OH tl 

^^^^ earth, some plunged in the boeoins of tbe slain, and aotue yet grMp< 

^^^H In tbe bands of thi.- dead soldiers." 
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So, whsnaii oak falta headlong on the lake, 

The troubled waters slowly settling ahftke ; 

So faints tbe Inngiiid combat on the plain, 

And Bettliag, stagers o'er the heapa of slain. 

Again the Lusiuu fury wakes itB fires. 

The terror of the Moors new strength inspiree ; 

The scatter'd few in wild confusion fly. 

And total ront reaoands the yelling cty. 

Defll'd with one wide sheet of reeking gore. 

The verdure of the lawn appears no moi-e : 

In bubbling Btreama the lazy onrrentB run, 

And shoot red flames beneath the evening ann. 

With spoils enrich'd, with glorions trophies' crowo'd. 

The Heaven-made sov'reign on the battle ground 

' TLU m^moiable battle woa fought in the piiLinii of Ourique, iu 
1139. The eugagfinent lasted six hoiuE ; the Mixira were totally 
routed with inortiiljble slaughtei. Ou the fleld of buttle Alonso nsB 
proelaiiued Kiug of Portugal. The Pottugucae wiitorB have giveu 
mtiDy fubulous Bocoants of this victuiy. Somti afBrm tLat tlie Moariah 
army amounted to 380,000, others, 480,000, and uthera swell it to 
600,000, whereua Don Alonzo's did nut cxeoad 13,000. Mirocleo mUBt 
alao be added. Alonzo, they tell us, being in great perplexity, sat 
down to comfort hia mind by the perusal of the Holy Scriptures. ] 
Having read the ittory of Gideou, lie aunk iuto b deep sleep, lu which 1 
he eav a very old man in a remarkable dress come into bis teut, aaH 
aaeure him of victory. His chamberlain coming in, awoke him, Bad 
told him there waa ao old maa very impartunate to speak with him. 
Don Alonzo ordered him to be brought id, and so sooner saw him than 
he knew him to be the old man whom he bud^eeu in bia dream. This 
Tenerable person ooquaiuted him that he was a fisherman, and had 
led a life of penanoe far siity years on an adjacent rock, where it had 
been reveal«l to him, that if the count marched his army the next 
noruing, as soon as he heard a certain bell ring, he should reuoive the 
ttrongest assurance of victory. Accordingly, at the rlngiog of the 
bell, the count put his army in motion, and suddenly heheld in the 
eastern sky the figure of the cross, and Christ upon it, who promised 
him a complete victory, and commanded him to accept the title df 
king, if it were offered him by the army. The same writers add, that 
u a standing memorial of this miraculous eveut, Don Alouzo changed 
t)iB arms which his father bad given, nf a oross azure in a field argent, 
for five escutcheons, each charged with five bezauts, in memory of tbe 
wounds of Christ. Others assert, that he gave, iu a Geld argent, five 
esoutcheons azure in the form of a. cross, each charged with five 
bezauts argent, placed saltierwise, with a point saWe, in memory of five 
wounds ' '■ ■" ■ ■ ' -■' » 



'eived, and of five 



battle. There is an old record, said to be ^ 



n by Don Alonzo, i 



THE LU81AD, 

I Three days oncamp'd, to rest Uis weary tnvin, 
'WhoBO dauntlesa valour drove the Moora from Spain. 
And novr, in honour of the gloriQiia day, 
When five proud monarchs felJ, his vanquish'd prey, 
On his broad buckler, Tinitdora'd before, 
Placed as a cross, five azure Bhields he wore, 

i.ijn grateful memory of the heav'nly sign, 

(iflThQ pledge of conquest by tlio aid divine. 

Kor long hia falchion in the scabbard slept, 
' "Hia warlike arm increasing laurels reap'd : 
From Lcyra's walls the baffled lamar fliea, 
And strong Arroncha falls hia conqncr'd prize ; 
That hononr'd town, through whose Elysian gi'ovea 
Thy smooth and limpid wave, Tagns, roves. 
Th' iUustriona Santarene confeas'd his power, 
And vajiqnish'd Mafra yields her proudest tower. 
The Lunar mountains saw his troops display 
Their marching banners and their brave array; 
To him submits fair Cintra's cold domain, 
The soothing refnge of the Naiad train. 
When Love'a aweet snares the pining nymphs would shun 
Alas, ia vain, from warmer climes fihey run : 
The cooling shades awake the yonng desires, 
And the cold fountains cherish love's soft firea. 
And thou, famed Lisbon, whose embattled wall 
Roae by the hand that wrought proud Ilioa'a ' fall ; 
Thou queen of cities, whom the seas obey. 
Thy dreaded ramparts own'd the hero's sway. 
Far from the north a warlike navy bore 
I '^rom Elbe, from Riiine, and Albion's misty ' shore 

which the story of the vibinn is related upon hia majesty's on 

Spanish critics, hnwever, have liiscoTered many inciinsistenoleE m n. 

They find tLo laagaage intennixed with phniscs not tlieu in use : and 

it hears the date of the yuar of oui Loid, at a time when that eia had 

not beon Introduced into Spain. 
X- • Troy. 

/ ' The tradition, that Lishou was built by UlyBaea, and thenoo 

V^__callBd Olnsiipolii. is as oomraon ns, ond of oquid uuthorily with, that 

which Bayg, that Brute landed a colony of Trojans in England, and 

gave the Dtime of Sritanniu to the ielntid. 

■ "" - -^oncjiicfit of LiaboQ was of the ■ittnost importunco to the 
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To rescue Salem's' long-polluted elirine 

Their force to great Alonzo's force tliey joiii : 

Before Ulyasea' walla the navy ridea, 

The joyfal Tagus laves tlieir pitchy sides. 

Five times the moon her empty horns conceal'd, 

live times her broad effnlgence shone reveal'd. 

When, wrapt iu clouds of dnst, her mural prido 

Falls tUund'ring, — blacit the smoking breach yawns wide. 

Ab, when th' imprison'd watery burst the mounds. 

And roar, wide sweeping, o'er the cultnr'd grounds ; 

Nor cot nor fold withstand tlieir furious course ; 

So, headlong ruah'd along the hero's force. 

The thirst of vengeance the assailanta fires, 

The madness of despair the Moora inspires ; 

Each lane, each street resounds the conflict's roar, 

And every threshold reeks with tepid gore. 

Thus fell the city, whose nncouqner'd* towers 
Defied of old the banded Gothic powers. 
Whose harden'd nerves in rig'voua climates train'd 
The savage courage of their souls sustain'd : 
Before whose sword the sons of Ebro fled, 
And Tagns trembled in his oozy bed ; 
Aw'd by whose arms the lawns of^et ta' shoro^ ,, 
The name Vandalia from the VandalaTwre. ' 



infiiiit iDonarchy, It is oQe- of tlie fineet porta in tlie world, and before I 
tha ittVL'titiiin of caunon, vaa of great Btie^gtli. Tlie old Moorish wall 
was flsnkud by seven ty-HovEn towers, \iiia about Gii tailes in length, 
and fuurtciin m ciroumfercnce. Wheo besieged by Don Alonzo, bo- 
cordiog to eome, it won garrisoued by an army of 200,000 men. This 
ia highly incredible. Uonever, that it vaa xtrong and well garrisoned 
is certain, ae also that Alonzo owed the couqaoet of it to a fleet of 
adveutBFera, who were going to the Holy Laud, the greater port of 
whom were Englieh. One Udftl op llhys, in his tour througb Por- 
tugal, Bays, that Alonzo gave tliem Aliuada. on the side of the Tague 
opposite to Lisbon, and that Villa Franca was peopled by tbem, wliich 
they called Comualla, either in bonooi of tbeir native country, or from 
the rich meadows in its nuighbonrhood, where inunonsc herds of cattle 
are kept, as la the English ComKall. 

' Jerusalem. 

' VncoTiqtier'd (ojocts. — This anaertion of Camoens is not witbon 
foundation, for it was liy treachery that Heiimcceric, the Gotl 
poBBBHaion of Liabon. 
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When Lisbon's towers before tbe Lnaian fell, 
B What fort, what rampart might hia arms repel ! 
B'SiBtremad.iira'B region owns hiia lord, 

jid Torres-vedraB bends beneath his sword j 
pObidoH humbles, and Alamqner jielde, 
' ■ Alamqner famoaa for her verdant fields, 
Whose murm'ring riv'lets cheer the traTeller'3 way, 
Aa the chill wabera o'er the pebbles stray. 
Elva the green, and Monra's fertile dales, 
Fair Serpa'a tillage, and Alcazar's vales 
' Hot for himself the Moorish peasant sows; 
For Lusian hands the yellow harvest glows : 
And you, fair lawns, beyond the Tagna' wave, 
Toor golden bnrdena for AIonEo aave ; 
Soon aball his thund'ring might your wealth reclaim. 
And yonr glad valleys hail their monarch's name. 

Nor sleep his captaina while the aov'reign wars ; 

' The brave Giraldo's sword in coiiqaest shares, 
Evora's frowning waJla, the caatled hold 
Of that proud Komau chief, and rebel bold, 
Sertoriona dread, whose lahonia still remain ; ' 
Two hnndred arches, Btret«h'd in length, anatain 
The marble duct, where, gliBt'ning to the aun, 
Of silver hne the shining waters run. 
Evora's frowning walta now shake with fear. 
And yield, obedient to Giraldo's spear. 
!Nor rests the monarch while hia servants toil, 
Around him still increasing trophiea smile, 
And deathless fame repays the bapleas fate 
That gives to human life so short a date. 
Prond Beja'a caatled walls his fury storms. 
And one red slaughter every lane deforms. 
The ghosts, whose mangled limba, yet scarcely cold, 
Heap'd, sad Trancoso's streets in carnage roll'd, 
Appeas'd, the vengeance of their slaughter aeo, 

I Aid hail th' indignant king's severe decree. 



' The aqueduct of ScrtDFii 
aim ol aaliqmts. It waa 
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Palmela trembles on her mountain'a height, 

And sea-Javed Zambra owns the hero's might. 

Nor these alone confess'd his happy star. 

Their fated doom prodnc'd a nobler war, 

Badaja's^ king, a hanghtj Moor, beheld 

His towns beaieg'd, and hasted to the field. 

Four thousand conraera in hia army neigb'd, 

Unanmbor'd apeara hia infantry display d ; 

Prondly they march'd, aad glorious to behold, 

In silver belts they shone, and plates of gold. 

Along a mountain'a side secure they trod, 

Steep on each hand, and ragged was the road ; 

When, as a bull, wboae lustful veina betray 

The madd'ning tumult of inspiring May 5 

If, when hia rage with fierceat ardour glows, 

When in the ahade the fragrant heifer lows, 

If then, perchance, bis jealous burning eye 

Behold a careless traveller wander by. 

With dreadful bellowing on the wretch he flies, 

T^e wretch defenceleaa, torn and trampled dies. 

So msh'd AlouKO on the gaudy train. 

And pour'd victorious o'er the mangled slain ; 

The royal Moor precipitattia in flight, 

The moontain echoes with the wild affright 

Of flying squadrons; down their arms they throw, 

And dash from rock to rock to shun tbe foe. 

The foe I what wondera may not virtue dare 1 

But sixty horaemon wag'd the conqu'ring war.* 

The warlike monarch etill his toil renews. 

New conquest still each victory pursues. 

To him Badaj'a's lofty gates expand. 

And the vride region owna his dread command. 

When, now enraged, proud Leon's king beheld 

Those walls aubdued, which saw his troops espell'd ; 

Enrag'd he saw them own the victor's away. 

And bema them round with battailous array. 

With gen'rous ire the hr^ve Alonzo glows; 

By Heaven unguarded, on the num'rous foes 
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I He msheB, glorying in hia wonted force, 
And spura, with headlong rage, bis furious liorse ; 
The combat burns, the snorting courser bounds. 
And pawa impotuoua by the iron nionnda .- 
O'er gasping foes and sounding bncklera trod 
The raging steed, and headlong as he rode 
Dash'd the fierce monarch on a rampire bar — 
Low grovelUng in the dust, the pride of war, 
The great Alonzo lies. The captive's fate 
Succeeds, alas, the pomp of regal state. 
" Let iron dash his limbs," his mother cried, 
" And steel revengemy chains ; " she spoke, and died ; 
And Heaven assented — Now the Lour was come, 
And the dire curse waa fallen Alonzo's doom.' 

No more, O Pompey, of thy fate complain. 
No more with sorrow view thy glory's stain ; 
Though thy tall standards tower'd with lordly pride 
Where northern Phasia ' rolls hia icy tide ; 
Though hot Syene,' where the sun's fierce ray 
Begets no shadow, owa'd thy conqu'ring sway ; 
Though from the tribea that shiver in the gleam 
Of cold Bootes' wat'ry gliat'ning team ; 
To those who parch'd beneath the burning line. 
In fragrant shades their feeble limba recline. 
The various languages proclaim'd tby fame. 
And trembling, own'd the terrors of thy name; 

' Ab already observed, there is do anthcDtio proof that 1 .._ 
AloQzo need aaeli severit; to hie mother ae to put hei in ohaini. 
Braadnn hb^s it viob reportuJ that Son Alonzo was bom with both hia 
legs growing togetber, and that he was cured by the pmyere of bis 
tntor, Egaa Nunio. Legaidary oa this may appear, tbia howeTer ih 
deducible from it, that from bia birth there was Bomething aniiaa 
about bia legs. When he was prisoner toJiis sDu-ui-lav. Don Fernando, 
king of Leon, be recovered his liberty era hia leg, which was fraotoied 
in the battle, was restored, on condition that as soon as he wos.able to 
mount on boisebaob, be should come to Leon, aud in jterson do homage 
for hia dominions. Tbia condition, so contrary to bis coioDRtion 
agreement, he found means to avoid. He ever after affected to drive 
in a calash, and would never mount on horseback more. Tlio supersti- 
tious of those days ascribed this infirmity to the curses of bis a " 

' Phaiii.—A river of Colchis. 

' A frontier town on the Nile, bordering on Nubia, 
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Thongli ricli Arabia, and Sarmatia bold, 
And Colchis,' famonfl for the fleece of gold ; 
Thongh Jndah'a land, whose sacred rites implor'd 
The One true God, and, as he taught, ador'd; 
Though Cappadocia'a realm thy mandate away'd, 
And base Sophenia's sons thy nod obey'd ; 
Though VBx'd Ciiicia's pirates wore thy bands, 
And those who cultur'd fair Armenia's landa, 
Where from the sacred mottnt two rivers floy. 
And what was Eden to the pilgrita show \^j^^ 
ThongL from the vast Atlantic's bounding wave 
To where the northern tempeats howl and rave 
Round Tanrue' lofty brows : though vast and wide 
The variotts climes that bended to thy pride ; 
No more with pining anguish of regret 
Bewail the horrors of Pharaalia's fate : 
For great Alonzo, whose superior name 
TJnequall'd victoriea consign to fame, 
The great Alonzo fell — like thine hia woe ; 
Prom nuptial kindred came the fatal blow. 

"When now the hero, humbled iu the dnst, 
Hia crime aton'd, confeas'd that Heaven was just. 
Again in splendour he the throne ascends : 
Again his bow the Moorish chieftain bends. 
Wide round th' embattl'd gates of Santareea 
Their ahiniug spears and banner'd moona are seen. 
But holy rites the pious king preferr'd ; 
The martyr's bonea on Vincent's Cape interr'd 
{Hia sainted name the Cape shall ever bear), * 
To Lisbon's walls he brought with votive care. 
And now the monarch, old and feeble grown, 
Besigna the falchion to his valiant son. 
O'er Tagns' waves the youthful hero pasa'd. 
And bleeding hosts before him shrunk aghast. 
Chok'd with the slain, with Moorish carnage dy'd, 
Seviiia's river roU'd the pnrple tide, 

' 0(^11.^. — A country of Asia Minor borderidg on th 
Sta.— £d. 

'Tu juogM (litorifcui noBirw, JEneia nuJrtir, 
Mtemam mivwnt famam, Caieta dediiti. VwG, M 
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I Burning for victory, the warlike boy 
Sparea not a day to thongbtlcaa rest or joy, 
Nor long hia wish nnaatisfied remainB: 
With the besiegers' gore he dyea the plains 
That circle Boja's wall ; yet still nntam'd, 
With all the fiercenefls of despair inflara'd, 
The raging Moor collects hia distant might; 
Wide from the shores of Atlas' starry height, 
From Ampholuaia's cape, and Tingia's ' bay, 
Where atem Antteua held his brntal sway. 
The Manritanian tmmpeb sounds to arms ; 
And Jttba'a realm returns the hoarse alarms j 
The swarthy tribes in bnmisli'd armotir shine. 
Their warlike march Abyla'a ahepherds join. 
The great Miramolin * on Tagus' shores 
Par o'er the coast his banner'd thoaaands poura ; 
Twelve kinga and one beneath his ensigns stand, 
And wield their sabres at his dread command. 
The plund'ring bands far round the region haste. 
The monrntnl region lies a naked waste. 
And now, enclos'd in Santareeu's high towers, 
The brave Don Sancho Hhima th' unequal powera; 
A thousand arts the furions Moor pursues, 
And ceaseless, still the fierce assault renewa. 
Huge clefts of rock, from horrid engines whirl'd, . 
In smoald'ring volleys on the town are hnrl'd; 
The brazen rams the lofty turrets shake. 
And, mined beneath, the deep foundations quake; 
But brave Alonzo's son, as danger grows. 
His pride inflft.m'd, with rising courage glows ; 
Each coming storm of missile darts he wards, 
Each nodding turret, and each port he guards. 

In that fair city, round whose verdant meads 
The branching river of Mondego' spreads, 
Long worn with warlike toils, and bent with years, 
The king reposed, when Sancho's fate he hears. 

' i^. Tftngiem, oppnaito to Gibrftltar. — Ed. 

' This should' he EratT d JUouTneneen, i.e., Oommmidar of the 
Faithful.— £■(!. 

' The Mimdego ig the larfieflt river having tta tiea within Uig_ 
tingdom of Portugal aad entering do athec atata. — "' " 
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Eia limbs forget the feeble steps of age. 
And the hoar warrior barDa with youthful rage, 
TTJH daring vet'rans, long to conquest train'd, 
He leads — the ground with Moorieh blood ia stain'd ; 
Turbans, and robes of ■various coIootb wrought, 
And Bhiver'd spears in stroaming carnage fioat. 
In harness gay lies many a wolt'ring steed, 
And, low in dust, the groaning masters bleed. 
As proud Miramolin ' in horror fled, 
Don Sancho'a javelin stretcb'd him with the dead. 
In wild dismay, and torn with gnahing woimda. 
The rout, wide scatter' d, fly the Lusian bounds. 
Their handa to heaven the joyful victota raise, 
And every voice reaonnds the song of praise j 
" Nor was it stumbling chance, nor human might ; 
"Twas guardian Heaven," they anng, "that ruled the 
fight." 

This blissful day Alonzo's glories crown'd j 
But pale diseaae now gave the secret wound ; 
Her icy hand his feeble limbs invades, 
And pming languor through his vitals spreads. 
The glorious monarch to the tomb descends, 
A nation's grief the fnneral torch attends. 
Bach winding shore for thee, Alonzo,^ mourns, 
Alonzo's name each woefnl bay retnrna ; 
For thee the rivers sigh their groves among. 
And fnneral murmurs wailing, roll along ; 
Their swelling tears o'erflow the wide campaign ; 
With floating heads, for thee, the yellow grain. 



' MiramofiTt.— Not the name of a periOD, but a title, junsi Stilton ; 
the Empr-Tor of thf FaiOiful. 

' In this poetical exclamatioD, eipreBsive of the sorrow of Portugal j 
on the death of Alnnzo, Camoens bos happilf imitated aome peBsagei 
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For thee the willow-bowora and copses weep, 
As their tall bongha lie trembling on the deep ; 
Adown the streams the tangled vine-leaTes flow, 
And ail the landscape wears the look of woe. 
Thns, o'er the wond'riag world thy glorioa spread. 
And thus thy mournf al people bow the head ; 
While still, at eve, each dale Alonzo sighs, 
And, oh, Alonzo ! every hill replies ; 
And Btdl the mountain- echoes trill the lay, 
Till blushing mom brings on the noisefnl day. 

The youthful Sancho to the throne sucoeedfl, 
Already far renown'd for varrons deeds; 
Let Betia',' ting'd with blood, his prowess tell, 
And Beja's lawns, where boastful Afrio tell. 
Kor less when king his martial ardour glows. 
Proud Sylvea' royal walls bis troops enclose ! 
Fair Sylves' lawns the Moorish peasant plough'd, 
Her vineyards caltnr'd, and her valleys sow'd ; 
But Lisbon's monarch reap'd. The winds of heaven* 
Roar'd high — and headlong by the tempest driven, 
In Tagua' breast a gallant navy Bought 
The shelt'ring port, and glad aeaiataijce brought. 
The warlike crew, by Frederic the Red,' 
To rescoe Judah's prostrate land were led; 
When Guide's troops, by bnming thirst anbda'd, 
To Saladin, the foe, for mercy su'd. 
Their vows were holy, and the cause the same, 
To blot from Europe's shores the Moorish name. 
In Sancho's cause the gallant navy joins. 
And royal Sylves to their force resignB. 
Thus, sent by Heaven, a foreign naval band 
Gave Lisbon's ramparts to the si ' 



' The OuBdalquiveT. tho targeet river In Spain. — Ed, 
' The Portuguese, in their wars with the Moora, were Beverftl li 
aaaUteiJ by the English and nermaQ eruaadere. In the prese: 
Iho fleet wasmoGtly English, tho troope of which nation we 
iug to agTeemoEt, rewarded with the plunder, which was 
rich, of the city of Silves. iVunii de Leon at oronioai di 
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' Baibarossa, a 



-Ed. 
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Nor MooriBli trophiea did alone bAotjx 
The hero's name ; in warlike campa thoagh bom, 
Though feac'd with moantains, Leon's mnrtial race 
Smile at the battle-HigD, yot foul disgrace 
To Leon'a haughty sods his sword afhiov'd : 
Prood Tni'B neck his servile yoke receiv'd; 
And, far around, falls many a wealthy town, 
O valiant Sancho, humbled to thy frown. 

While thaa hw lanrels flonrish'd wide and fair 
He dies : Alonzo reigna, his much-lov'd heir. 
AlcazaF lately conquer'd from, the Moor, 
Beoonqnor'd, streatns with the defenders' gore. 

Alonzo dead, another Sancho reigns : 
Alas, with many a sigh the lajid complains 1 
Unlike bia sire, a vain unthinking boy, 
His servante now a jarring sway enjoy. 
As his the power, his were the crimes of those 
Whom to dospense that saored power he chose. 
By Tarions connsels waver' d, and confus'd 
By seeming friends, by yarioua arte, abus'd ; 
Long nndetermin'd, blindly rash at last, 
Bnrag'd, unmann'd, anfcntor'd by the past. 
Tet, not like Nero, cmel and unjust. 
The slave capricious of nnuatural tuet. 
Nor had ho aniil'd had flames conaum'd his Troyj 
Nop could his people's groans afford him joy ; 
Nor did his woes from female manners spring, 
Unlike the Syrian,* or SicUia'a king. 
No hundred cooka hia costly meal prepar'd, 
As heap'd the board when Rome's prond tyrant far'd.' 
Nor dar'd the artiet hope his ear to * gain, 
By new-form'd arts to point the stings of pain. 
But, prond and high the Lusian spirit aoar'd, 
And ask'd a godlike hero for their lord. 

' Uidike the Syrian (cathec ^Mjrion).— SatdanapBlne, 

* When Bome'a pnmd iyranl far'd. — Heliogubalus, infamou* (or hia 
Blytton;. 

* AUuding to the bietoiy of Phalade. 
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To none aocnBtom'd bnt a hero's sway, 
Great muat he be whom that bold race obey. 

Complamt, loud munnur'd, every city fills, 
Complaiut, lend echo'd, mormurs through the hills, 
Alann'd, Bolonia's warlUto Earl • awakes, 
And from his listlees brother'e minions takes 
The awfnl sceptre. — Soon was joy reator'd. 
And Boon, by just antceasion, Lisbon's lord 
Beloved, Alonzo, nani'd the Bold, he reigaa; 
Nor may the limits of his sire's domains 
Confine his moantiiig spirit. When he led 
Hi a smiling consort to the bridal bed, 

' Cnmoene, wlio waa quite Sin ontboaiaBt fur the honoai of his 
coimtiy, has in this instaace diaguieed tho trutli of bistoiy. Dob 
Sanolio waa bj no meona tho wenk ptinoo here reprofloiited, not did 
the mieeriea nf kia reign prooeed liom himselt. The clergy were the 
sole authors of bis, anil the publia, calamitios. Tbe lUnaan Sec waa 
then ill the height of its power, which it exerted in the mont tf ranmcal 
manner. Tbe eccleBioatical courts bod long doinied tbe sole right to 
try an ecoleaiaatic : and, to prohibit a piieat to say moea for a twelve- 
montb, waa bf the brethren, bia jndgea, esteemed a aiifflcieot poniah- 
meet for murder, or auy other capital oiime, Alonzo O., the father of 
Don Sancho, attempted to eatabliab the authority of tbe king's oourta 
of jUBtice over the offeuding clergy. For thia the Arcbbishop of 
BragaeicammuuicatedOonzaloMendez, the chancellor; and HoDorina, 
tbe pope, exoommunicated the king, and put bis dominiona under an 
interdict. The exterior ofBoea of religion were auapended, the people 
fell into the utmoat diBBolutenees of manneia ; Mohamiaedaaiam made 
great advances, and public confuaion everywhere prevailed. Bj tbia 
policy tbe Church oanstrainod the nobility to urge the king to a. 
full submissioD to the papal obair. While a negotiatiou for Ibis 
purpose was on FdoI Alonzo died, and left hia son to straggle with on 
enraged and powerful clergy. Don Sancho waa just, affable, brave, 
and an enamoured buabaud. On this last virtue faction first filed its 
envenorood (anga. The queen wbb occuaed of arbitrary inHueace 
over bor husband ; and, acoordteg to tbe suporetition of that age, ahe 
waa beUeved to Lave disturbed his senses by an enchanted diangbt. 
Such of tbe nobility as declared in the king's favour were stigmatiaed, 
and reodered odious, aa the oreaturea of the queeu. The confusiona 
which ensued were fomented by Alonso, Karl of Bologna, the king's 
brother, by whom the king was accused aa tbe author of tbem. In 
abort, by the ossistaace of the clergy and Pope Innocent IV., Sancho 
was deposed, and aoon after died at Toledo. The beautiful queen, 
Donnn Menoio, waa aeized upon, and oonveyod away by one Baymond 
PortocorrerOiand waa never heaird of more. Such are tbe triumpbaoC _ 
footionl 
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" Aigarbia's realm," lie said, " ahall prove thy dower," 

And, soon Algarbia, conquer'd, own'd his power. 

The vanqniah'd Moor with total rout eipoU'd, 

All Lusus' shores hia might nnrivaU'd held. 

And now brave Diniz reignB, whose uoble flre 

Bespoke the genuine lineage of hia sire. 

Now, heavenly peace wide wav'd her olive bongh. 

Each vale diaplay'd the labours of the plough. 

And smil'd with joy : the rocks on every shore 

BeBonnd the dushing of the merchant-oar. 

Wise laws are form'd, and eonatitntiona weigh 'd, 

And the deep-rooted base of Empire laid. 

Not Ammon's son ^ with larger heart bestow'd. 

Not such the grace to him. the Mases owed, 

From Helicon the Mnsea wing their way, 

Mondego's' flow'ry bants invite their stay. 

Now Coimbra shines Minerva's prond abode j 

And fir'd with joy, Parn&asus' bloomy god 

Beholda another dear-Iov'd Athens rise, 

And spread her laurels in indulgent skies; 

Her wreath of laureb, ever greon, he twines 

With threads of gold, and baccaris " adjoins. 

Here castle walls in warlike grandenr lower, 

Here cities swell, and lofty temples tower: 

In wealth and grandeur each with other vies : 

When old and lov'd the parent-monarch dies. 

His son, alas, remiss in hlial deeds, 

Bat wise in peace, and bold in fight, sncceedfl, 

The fourth Alonzo : Ever arm'd for war 

He views the stem Castile with watchful care. 

Yet, when the Libyan nations crosa'd the main, 

And spread their thousanda o'er the fields of Spain, 

The brave Alonzo drew his awful steel, 

And aprung to battle for the proud Castile. 

* Alei&nder the Great. 

* Mouiiego, the largest eicluaiTely Portuguesa rivor. — Bd. 

< The baccarif, or Lady'B glove, a hocb to which the Draidi ai 
aooieut poets aectibtiEl lua^f^ virtues. 

— Baecare fronfem 
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When Batel'a haughty qneen' ncshoath'ii the sword, 
And o'or Hydaapea' lawns hor legiooa ponr'd ; 
When, dreadfal Attila,^ to whom was given 
That fearfnl name, " the Scourge of angry Heavei 
The fields of trembling Italy o'erran 
With many a Gothic tribe, and northern clan ; 
Not such unnumber'd banners then were seen, 
As now in fair Tartesia's doles cooTene ; 
Nnmidia'a bow, and Mauritania's apear. 
And all the might of Hagar's race was here; 
Granada's mongvels join their num'rons host, 
To those who dar'd the seas from Libya's coast. 
Aw'd by the fury of snch pond'rotts force 
The prond Caatiiian tries each hop'd resource ; 
Yet, not by terror for himself inspir'd, 
For Spaia he trembl'd, and for Spain was Sr'd, 
His much-lov'd bride," his messenger, he sendg, 
And, to the hostile Lttsian. lowly bends. 
The much.lov'd daughter of the king implor'd, 
Now sues her father for her wedded lord. 
The beauteous dame approach'd the palace gate, 
Where her great sire was thron'd in regal state ; 
On her fair face deep-settled grief appears, 
And her mild eyes are bath'd in gliat'ning tears ; 
Her careless ringlets, as a mourner's, flow 
Adown her shoalders, and her breasts of snow : 
A secret transport through the father ran, 
While thus, in sighs, the royal bride began : — 

" And know'fit thou not, warlike king," she cried, 
" That furious Afric pours her peopled tide — 
Her barb'roua nations, o'er the fields of Spain ? 
Morocco's lord commanda the dreadful train. 
Ne'er since the surges bath'd the circling coast, 
Beneath one standard march'd so dread a host : 

■ Bemiiamis, who le said to have invaded India. — Ed. 

* Attila, a king of the Huns, Humomod " The Scourge of God,' 
He liied in the fifth century, He may be reokoned among the greataat 
of oonquoiors. 

* Eii much-lov'd bride. — The Priuceaa Mary. She was a lady 
of great beauty and virtue, but waa oioeedingly ill used by her 
huarand, who was violontl; attached to bis mutregBes, though be owed 

■ ^ ^0 of hifl fatbor-ia-law.tbeKing of P " ' 
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Such, fclie dire fierceness of their hra.ta.1 rage, 

Pale are oar braveeb yonth as palsied age. 

By night onr fathers shades confess their fear,' 

Their shrieks of terror from the tombs wo hear : 

To stem the rage of these nnnamber'd bands, 

Alone, sire, my gallant husband stands ; 

His little host alone their breasts oppose 

To the barb'd darts of Spain's innnm'roua foes : 

Then basto, O monarch, thoa whose conqn'ring spear 

Has chill'd Maincca's' sultry waves with fear : 

Haste to the rescne of distress'd Castile, 

(Oh ! bo that smile thy dear aSection's seal !) , 

And speed, my father, ere my husband's fate 

Be Sx'd, and I, deprived of rogal state, 

Be left in captive solitude forlorn. 

My spouse, mj kingdom, and my birth to mourn." 

In tears, and trembling, spoke the filial queen. 
So, lost in grief, was lovely Venns ' seen, 
When Jove, her sire, the beauteous mourner pray'd 
To grant her wand'ring son the promis'd aid. 
Great Jove was mov'd to hear the fair deplore, 
Gave all she ask'd, and griev'd she ask'd no more. 
So griev'd Alonzo's noble heart. And now 
The warrior binds in steel his awful brow ; 
The glitt'ring Bquadrons march in proud array, 
On bamish'd shields the trembling sunbeams play : I 

The blaze of arms the vrarlike rage inspires, 
And wakes from slothful peace the hero's fires. 
With trampling hoofa Bvora'a plains rebound, 
And sprightly neighiags echo far around ; 

' Sy night our fathert' lhadei con/ess their fear, 
ITinir ikrieki of terror frum Hie Umhe ue hear. — 
Camoens says, " A morUiB fuz eapitiita ;" to give this elegance in English 
required a paraphrase. There is something wildlj great, and agree- 
able to the snperatitiun of that age, to Bnppoee that tbe dead note 
tienbled in their graves on the approach of bo terrible an army. The 
French tranelaCor, contrary to the original, aBorihes this terror to tbe 
ghost of only one prince, by which this stroke of CamocDH, in the spirit 
of Bbaheapearu, is roduced to a piece of unmeaning frippery. 

■ The Muliyo, a river of Moiooco. — Ed. 

■ " ■■ e first JEneid. 




I Tar on each side the clouds of dust arise. 

The drum's rougli rattling rolls along the sldeB ; 

The tmmpet's shrilly clangor sounds alarms, 

And each heart burus, and ardent, pants for arms. 

Where their bright blaze the royal ensigns pour'd, 

High o'er the rest the great Alonzo tower'd; 

High o'er the rest was his bold front admir'd, . ■ 

And his keen eyes new warmth, new force inspir'd,j;tf^ 1 

Proudly he march'd, and now, in Tarif's plain 

The two AlouKos join their martial train : 

^ight to the foe, in battle-rank npdrawn. 

They pause — ^the mountain and the wide-spread lawn 

Afford not foot-room for the crowded foe; 

Aw'd with the horrors of the lifted blow 

Pale look'd our bravest heroes. Swell'd with pride, 

The foes already conqner'd Spain divide, 

And, lordly o'er the Geld the promis'd victors stride. 

So, strode in Eiah's vale the tow'ring height 

Of Gath'a proud champion ; '■ so, with pale affright, 

The Hebrews trembled, while with impious pride 

The hnge-lirab'd foe the shepherd boy' defied: 

The valiant boy advancing, fits the string, 

And ronnd hia head he whirls the sounding sling ; 

The monster staggers with the forceful wound, 

And bis huge bulk lies groaning on the ground. 

Such impioos scorn the Jloor'a proad bosom awell'd, 

When onr thin squadrons took the battle-field ; 

Unconscious of the Power who led us on, 

That Power whose nod confounda th' eternal throne j 

Led by tliat Power, the brave Castilian bar'd 

The shining blade, and proud Morocco dar'd 

Hia conqu'ring brand the Lusian hero dre 

And on Granada's sons resistless flew; 

The spear-stafFs crash, the splinters hiss aroand. 

And the broad bucklers rattle on the ground : 

With piercing shrieks the Moors their prophet's name, 

And ours, their guardian saint, aloud acclaim. 

Wonnds gash on wounds, and blows reaonnd to blows 

A lake of blood the level plain o'erSows ; 
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The wounded, gasping in tbe pnrple tide, 
Now find the death the aword hut half supplied. 
Though wove' and qnilted by tJieie ladies' hands, 
Tain were the mail-platfis of Grauada'a bands. 
With such dread force the Lasian mah'd along, 
Steep'd in red carnage lay the boastful throng. 
Xet now, disdainful of BO light a prize, 
Pierce o'er the field the thund'ring hero fliea ; 
And bis bold arm the brave Castilian joins 
In dreadfol conflict irith the Moorish lines. 

Tbe parting sun now ponr'd tbe ruddy blaze, 
And twinkling Vesper shot bis silv'ry raja 
Athwart the gloom, and clos'd the glorious day, 
When, low in dust, the strength of Afric lay. 
Such dreadful slaughter of the boastful Moor 
Hever on battle-field was heap'd before ; 
Not he whose childhood Tow'd' eternal hate 
And deap'rate war against the Roman state; 
Though three strong coursers bent beneath the weight 
Of rings of gold (by many a Roman knight, 
Erewhile, the badge of rank distinguish'd, worn), 
From their cold hands at Cannte's ' slaughter torn ; 
Not his dread sword bespread the reeking plain ' 

With anch wide streams of gore, and hills of slain; 
Nor thine, Titus, swept from Salom'a land 
Snoh flooda of ghosts, rolled down to death's dark strand ; 
Thougb, ages ere she fell, the prophets dd 
The dreadful scene of Salem's faU foretold. 
In words that breathe wild horror: nor the shore, 
When carnage chok'd the stream, so smok'd with gore, 

' Though worn. — It may perhaps be abjectod that this is nngrata- 
matioal. But — 

rma loqueudi. 
a participle in place of tliB 



Qoem peues arbitriam eat, et jn: 
and Dryden, Pope, etc., often use inooe a 
■ v j._ . a word nlmost inc 



barali-flouniling ic 
of veraifieation. 

* Hunnibal, nho, as a child, vaa compelled t 
hostility to the Bomane. — Ed. 

' Where the last (;reat battle botwoon Uannibal and the Bomans 
toolc place, in which the Bomons sustained a orusliiug defeat. — Ed. 
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I 'Whan Mariua' fainting legiona drank the flood, ' 
Tet warm, and pnrpled with Ambrooiu-n ' blood ; 
Not BQch. the heaps as now the plains of Tarif strew'd. 

While glory, thns, AJonzo's name adom'd. 
To Lisbon's ahoros the happy chief return'd. 
In glorione peace and wcll-deBerv'd repose, 
Hia course of fanie, and honoiir'd age to close. 
When now, king, a damsel's fate' severe, 
A fate which ever claims the woeful tear. 

Disgraced his honours On the nymph's 'lorn head 

Belentleas rage its bitterest rancour shed: 
Tet, Bnch the zeal her princely lover bore, 
Her breathless corse the crown of Lisbon wore. 
'Twaa thon, Love, whose dreaded shafts control 
The hind's rado heart, and tear the hero's eonl ; 
Thon, mthlesa power, with bloodshed never cloy'd, 
'Twaa thou thy lovely votary destroy 'd, 
I Thy thirst still burning for a deeper woe, 
In vain to thee the tears of beauty flow ; 

' Wlien the Boldieis of Marius oomplained of thirst, bs pointed io 

ver near the campof tbeAmbrones. " Tbore," says bo, "you may 
drink, but it must be purchased with blood." " Load us on," tbey replied, 
" that \>e may bavs something liquid, thougli it be blood," The Romans, 
forcing their way to the river, the channel was filled with the dead 
bodies of the slain, — Tid. Plutarch's Lives. 

' This nnforttinafe lady. Donna Inez de Castro, was tha danghter 
of a Castilian gentleman, who had token refnge in tbo court of Porto- 
gal. Her beauty and acoompliahments attracted the regard of Don 
Pedro, the king's eldest son, a prince of a brave and noble dispasitioD. 
La Neufville, Lo Olude, and other hiatarisiDs, iLssert that she Was 
privately married to the prince ere she had any share in tiis bed. 
Nor was his coniuEal fidelity lees rcraackable than tbe ardour of his 
passion. Afraid, aowever, of Mb father's resentment, the severity of 
vfhoBe temper he knew, liia iotercom^o with Donna Inez passed at the 
court as an intrigue of gallantry. On the offieBSion of Don Pedro tbe 
Cruel to the throne of Castile many of tbo disgusted nobiiity were 
kindly received by Don Pedro, tbrongh the interest of his beloved 
Inez. The favour shown to these Csstilians gave great uneasiness to 
tbe iralitioians. A thonaand evils were foreseen from tbe prince's 
attachment to hia Caatilian miBtrcsa : even tbe murdoc of bis diildron 
by his deceased epouso, the princess CoDStantia, wilb smmised ; and 
the enemies of Donna Inez, finding tbe king willing to listen, omitted 

opportunity to increase his resentment against tbe unfortunate 



ly. The prince was about bin tweuty-eigbth year when his ai 
thhr"^-'— "■ ' ' 



his beloved Inez 
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The breast that feds thy pnrest flames divine, 

With, eponting gore must bathe thy cmel ehrine. 

Snch thy dire ti-iumpha ! — Thou, O oymph, the while, 

Prophetic of the god's nnpitying gnile, 

In tender Hcenea by love-sick fancy wrought, 

By fear oft ahifted, as by fancy brought. 

In Bweot Mondogo's ever- verdant bowers, 

LaugaiBh'd away the slow and lonely honrs : 

While now, as terror wak'd thy boding fears, 

The conscious stream receiv'd thy pearly tears ; 

And now, as hope reriv'd the brighter flAme, 

Each echo sigh'd thy princely lover's name. 

Nor less could absence from thy prince remove 

The dear remembrance of his distant iove : 

Thy looks, thy smiles, before him ever glow, 

And o'er his melting heart endearing flow: 

By night his slumbers bring thee to his arms, 

By day his thoughts sti!! wander o'er thy charms : 

By night, by day, each thought thy lovea employ, 

Each thought the memory, or the hope, of joy. 

Though fairest princely dames invok'd his love. 

No princely dame hia constant faith could move : 

Fox thee, alone, his constant passion bam'd, 

For thee the proffer'd royal maids he scorn'd. 

Ab , hope of bliss too high — the princely dames 

Befus'd, dread rage the father's breast inflames ; 

He, with an old mam's wintry eye, surveys 

The youth's fond love, and coldly with it weighs 

The people's murmurs of his son's delay 

To bless the nation with his nuptial day. 

(Alas, the nuptial day was past unknown, 

Which, bat when crown'd, the prince could dare to own.) 

And, with the fair one's blood, the vengeful sire 

Resolves to quench his Pedro's faithful fire. 

Oh, thou dread sword, oft stain' d with heroes' gore. 

Thou awful terror of the prostrate Moor, 

What rage could aim thee at a female breast, 

TJnarm'd, by softness and by love possesa'd ! 

Dragg'd from her bower, by mnrd'rous ruflian hands, 
Before the frowning king fair Inez stands ; 



r tears of artlees iui 
D mild, so lovely, and her face bo fair, 
Moy'd the stem monarch ; when, with eager zeal. 
Her fierce destroyera nrg'd the public weal ; 
Dread rage again the tyrant's bouI poBsesa'd, 
And his dark brow hla orael thoaghta confess'd', 
O'er her fair face a sudden paleneBS spread. 
Her throbbing heart with gen'rous anguish bled. 
Anguish to view her lover's hopeless woea, 
And all the mother in her bosom rose. 
Her beanteouH eyes, in trembling tear-dropa drowo'd. 
To heaven she hfted (for her hands were bound) ; '■ 
Then, on her infants tnrn'd the piteous glance. 
The look of bleeding woe ; the labes advance, 
Smiling in innocence of infant age, 
TJnaw'd, unconscions of their graudaire's rage ; 
To whom, aa buratiug sorrow gave the flow, 
The native heart-sprung eloquence of woo, 
The lovely captive thns ; — " O monarch, hear, 
If e'er to thee the name of man was dear. 
If prowling tigera, or the wolf's wild brood 
(InHpir'd by nature with the Inst of blood). 
Have yet been mov'd the weeping babe to spare, 
"Sor left, but tended with a nurse's care, 
As Home's great fonndera ' to the world were given ; 
Shalt thou, who wear'st the sacred atamp of Heaven, 
The human form divine, shalt thou deny 
That aid, that pity, which e'en beasta supply ! 
Oh, that thy heart were, aa thy looks dociare, 
Of human mould, supcKluons were my prayer; 
Thon conldat not, then, a helpless damsel slay, 
Whoso sole offence in fond affection lay. 
In faith to him who first his love confeas'd, 
'Wbo first to love allur'd her virgin breast. 
In these my babes ahalt thou thine image see, 
And, still tremendous, hurl thy rage on me ? 

' Ad tMlum Ifndeni ardenlia lumino fmttra, 
Lumina nunj Uneraa arcefioni vinetila palma*. 

ViBo. ^n. ii 
* Bomulu) and R«muB, <rho were nid (o hnve baen suckled by ■ 
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Me, foP tbeir eakea, if yet tlion wilt not spflro, 

Oh, let those iufanta prove thy pious care 1 ' 

Tet, Pity's lenient current ever flows 

From that braye bi-east whore genuine valonr glowB j 

Ttiat thou art brave, let vanquieh'd Afric tell, 

Then let thy pity o'er mine angnifih swell ; 

Ah, let my wooa, onconscious of a crime, 

Procure miaie esile to some barb'rons clime s 

Give me to wajider o'er the burning plains 

Of Libya's desertB, or the wild domaiuB 

Of Scythitt's snow-clad rocks, and frozen ahore ; 

There let mo, hopoiess of return, deplore : 

Where ghastiy horror fills the dreary yale. 

Where shrielM and howlinga die on every gale, 

The Uon's roaring, and the tiger's yell, 

There, with mine infant race, oousigu'd to dwell, 

Thei-e lot me try that piety to find. 

In vain by me implor'd from human land : 

There, in some dreary cavern's rocky womb. 

Amid the horrors of eepulchra! gloom. 

For hitn whose love I mourn, my love shall glow. 

The sigh shall mnrmur, and the tear shall flow : 

All my fond wish, and all my hope, to rear 

These infant pledges of a love ao dear. 

Amidst my griefs a soothing glad employ. 

Amidst my fears a woeful, hopcloas joy." 

In t«ars sho ntter'd — as the frozen snow 
Tonch'd by the spring's mild ray, begins to flow, 

' It lias been obsorred by name critica, that Miltan on every occa- 
Bion Is fond of exfiresBing his admicsitioD of music, particularly of the 
Bong of the □ightlngale, and the fuU woadlaod ohnir. If in the same 
manner we are to judge of the favonrite taste of Homer, we ahall find 
it of n lesB dcHoate kind. He ia continually describing tho feaat, the 
huge ohine, the flavoury viands on the glowing coals, and the foaming 
bowl. The ruling paadoa of Oamoens is also atrongly marked in his 
writings. One moy ventoca to affirm, tbnt there is no poem of equal 
length that abounds with so umuy impasBioned oncamiuniH ou the fair 
aei aa the Lusiiid. The geoiuB <rf Camoena aeema never bo ploaacd as 
when he ia natnting the variety of female oCiBrms: he feels all Uie 
magic of their allurementa, and riota in hia descriptiona of the bappi- 
neea and miseries attendant on the pasaioa of love. As ho wrote from 
his feelings, these parts uf bis woika have boon particularly honoured 
with the attention of the world. 
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60, JQst began to melt his atnbbora Bonl, 

As mild-ray "d Pity o'er the tyrant stole ; 

But destiny forbade : with eager zeal 

(Again pretended for the public weal). 

Her fierce accusers nrg'd her speedy doom j 

Again, dark rage diffus'd its horrid gloom 

O'er stem Alonzo'a brow : awift at the sign. 

Their sivords, nnsheath'd, around her brandisli'd ahine. J 

foul disgrace, of knighthood lasting stain. 

By men of arms a helpless lady' slain I 

Thna Pyrrhus,' burning with nnmanly ire, 

Fulfilled the mandate of hia furious sire ; 

Disdainful of the frantic matron's' prayer, 

On fikir Polysena, her last fond care. 

He ruBh'd, hia blade yet warm with Priam's gore, 

And daah'd the daughter ou the sacred floor ; 

While mildly she her raving mother eyed, 

Beaign'd her bosom to the sword, and died. 
''Thus Inez, while her eyes to heaven appeal, 
' Resigns her bosom to the mnrd'ring steel : 

To give the oharucler of Alphonso IV. will throw light on Qda 
Inhaman traneaction. Ue was an undutiful son, an nimatimil brother, 
and a ctuel rather, a great and fortnoato warrior, dilieent in the exa- 
oution of the laws, and a MacchiavcllJan politician, Mia maxim was 
that of the Jexnite: so that a contemplated good might bo attained, 
he cared not how villaioouB might be the means emplojed. When the 
euemiea of Inez bod peisuaded him that her death wna neoeesarj to 
the wolfare of the staM, he took a jooiney to Coimbra, (hat he might 
see the lody, when the prinoo, his son, was absent on a hunting party. 
Donna Inez, witb her children, threw herself at his feot. The king 
was nieved with the distress of the beautiful suppliant, when hia three 
counsellors. Alvaro Gonzalez, Diego Lopez PacDoco, and Pedro Coello, 
leproucblng him for hia disregard to the state, be relapsed to his former 
rosolution, Bho nos then dragged from his presence, and brutall; mnr- 
derad by tlie hands of hia three oounseUors, who immediately returned 
to the king with their daggers reekiog with the iunocent blood of hia 
daughter in-law. Alonzo, saya La Neufville, ovowed the horrid aasas- 
■ination, aa if he had done nothing of whioh he ought to bo ashamed. 
' Pyrrhua, son of Aeliilles ; he was also called Neoptolemus. He 
■aorificcd Folyiena, daughter of Priam king of Troy, (o the manes of 
big father. Euripides and Sophocles each wrote 11 tragedy haTing 
the sacriflce of Folyiena for the subject. Both have unfortunately 
perished,— Si. 

■ Hecuba, mother of Polyiena, and wife of Prinm.— £y, 
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That snowy neck, wtoae matchlOBH form suatain'd 
The loveliest face where all the graces rcign'd, 
Whose charms so long the gallant prince enflam'd. 
That her pule corse was Lisbon's qaeen ' proclaim'd, 
That snowy neck was stain'd with aponting gore, 
Another aword her lovely bosom tore. 
The flowers that glisten'd with her tears bedew'd, 
Now shrunk and languish'd with her blood embru'd. 
Ah when a rose, ere-while of bloom so gay, 
Thrown from the careleas virgin's breast away, 
Lies faded on the plain, the Hying red. 
The snowy white, and all its fragrance fled; 
So froni her cheeks the roses died away. 
And pale in death the beanteoas Inez lay : 
With dreadful smiles, and crimaon'd with her blood, 
Round the wan victim the stern murd'rera stood, 
Unmindful of the anre, though fatnro honr. 
Sacred to vengeance and her lover's power. 

Snn, conldst thon so foul a crime behold, 
Nor veil thine head in darkness, as of old' 
A sudden night unwonted horror cast 
O'er that dire banquet, where the sire'a repast 
The son's torn limbs supplied !^Tet yon, ye vales 1 
Te distant forests, and ye flow'ry dales ! 
When pale and sinking to the dreadful fall. 
Ton heard her quiv'ring lips on Pedro call ; 
Tour faithful echoes caught the parting sound, 
And Pedro ! Pedro ! mournful, sigh'd around. 
Nor less tho wood-nymphs of Moudego's groves 
Bewaii'd the memory of her hapless loves : 
Her griefs they wept, and, to a plaintive rill 
Transform'd their tears, which weeps and murnknTS still. 
To give immortal pity to her woe 
They taught the riv'let through her bowers to flow, 

' The fair Inez waa Crowned Queen of Portugal after her ii 
tertnout. 

' AtreuB, having slain the Bons nf Tliycetea, out them in pieces, an 
served them up for a repast tci thtir own lather. Tlie ami, it ie sail 
bid his fuce rather than shine on bo baibaioua a. deed. — Ed, 



And atill, through violet-bedB, the fountain ponrs 
Its plaintive wailing, and is named Amonre.' 
Mor long her blood for vengeance cried in vain : 
I Her gallant lord begins his awful reign, 
In vain her murd'rers for refuge fly, 
Spain's wildest hilla no place of rest supply. 
The injur'd lover's and the monarch's ire, 
And atem-brow'd Justice in their doom conspire r 
In hissing flames they die, and yield their Eoula in 



fire* 



' At an old rojal oostle near Mondego, there is a rivulot called th« 
foimtain of Amoura, According to tiailition, It viaa here that Don 
Pedro resided with hia beloved Inez. Tho fiction of CaraoeoB, founded 
on the nopulnr namo of the rivulet, ia in the spirit of Homor. 

' When the prinoa «&a informed of tlio death of his beloved Ines, 
he wua transported into the most violent fur;. He took arms against 
his father. The country between the rivers Minho and Doura waa 
laid deaolsite: but, b; the interposition of the queeo and the Aroh- 
bishop of Brags, the prince relented, and the further horrors of a civil 
war were prevented, Don Alonzo was not only reconciled to hia sod, 
but laboured by every meRoa to oblige him, and to efface from hia 
memory the injury ana iuBult he had received. The prince, however, 
still continued to discover the strongest marks of affection and grief. 
When he succeeded to the crown, one of Ma first acts was a treaty with 
the King of Castile, whereby each monarch engaged to give up such 
malcontents as should take refuge in each other's dominions. In 
consequence of this, Pedro Coello and Alvaro Gonaalez, who, on the 
death of Alonzo had Jled to Castile, were sent prisoners to Don 
Pedio. Diego Pacherai, the third murderer, made his escape. The other 
two were pnt to death with the most eiquisito tortures, and most 
justly merited, if torture is in any instance to be allowed. After 
this tlie king, Don Pedro, snuimoQed bu aasembly of the states at 
Cantauedes. Here, in the presence of the Pope's nuncio, he solemnly 
swore on the holy Gospels, that having obtained a diapeusation bmn 
Rome, he hod secretly, at Braganza, eaponaed the Lady Inez de Castro, 
in the presence of the Bishop of Quarda, and of his master of the 
Wardrobe; both of whom confirmed the truth of theostb. The Pope's 
Bull, containing the dia|>ensation, was published : the body of Inez 
was lifted from the grave, was phued on a nsgniSceut throne, and 
with the proper teRnliB, crowned Queen of Portugal. The nobilitj 
did homage to her sheloton, and kissed the bones of her hand. Tho 
oorpse was then interred at the royal monastery of Alcobaca, with a 
pomp before unknowu in Portugal, and with all the honours due to a 
queen. Her monunient is still extant, where hor statue is adorned 
with the diadem and the Toyol robe. This, with the legitimation of 
her childiea, and the care he took of all who had been in her service, 
consoled him in some degree, and rendered biin more conversable than 
he had hitherto been ; but tho olond which tho death of Inez brought 
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Nor this alone bis stedfaet soul diBpIaj'd : 
Wide o'er the land he wav'd the awfal blade 
Of red-arm'd Justice. From the shades of night 
He dragg'd the fonl adnlterer to light 
The robber from his dark retreat was 
And he who spilt the blood of murder, bled. 
Unmoy'd he heard the proudest noble plead ; 
Where Justice aim'd her sword, with stubborn 
Fell the dire stroke. Nor cruelty inspir'd, 
Noblest humanity his bosom fir'd. 
The caitiff, starting at hifi thonghfa, represe'd 
The seeds of murder springing in his breast. 
His outstretch'd arm the lurking thief withheld, 
For fis'd as fate he knew his doom was seal'd. 
Safe in his monarch's care the ploughman reap'd, 
And pTond oppression coward distance kept. 
Pedro the Jast ' the peopled towns proclaim, 
And every field reeounds her monarch' 

overtbemtturalchceifalneBBof hie temper, was never toUJly diapenad. 

A ciroum stance etrnogly chornctetiatic of the rage of ble reaent- 

meiit must oat be omitted. When the murdcrcre were brought before 
him, he was eo tranepocted with indignation, that he Btrnck Pedro 
Coello aeveral blows on the face with the shaft of hia whip. 

' Pedro fte Juai. — History cuEnot afford an inatance of any prince 
who hsB B mora eminent claim to the title of jnat than Pedro I. His 
diligence to conect every abnee was indefatigable, and when gnilt was 

{roved his juatice waa ineiorable. He waa dreadfiU to the ovil, and 
eloved by tlie good, for hu rcepccled no pereone, and his inflexible 
aeTerity oevrx digressed from the line of strict justice. An anecdote 
or two will throw some light on his character. A priest hating killed 
a moaoD, llie king ditisembled bis knowledge of the crime, and left the 
iaaue to the ecclesiactical court, where the priest waa pnniahed by 
one year's suepensinu from saying mass. The king on this privately 
ordered the niasoil'a son to revenge the maider of his father. The 
young man obeyed, wal apprehended, and eondemned to death. When 
his sentence waa to bo oonflrmed by the king, Pedro enqnired, what 
waa the yonng man's trade. He waa answered, that he followed his 
bther's. "Well then," said the king, "1 shall oommute bis punishment, 
and interdict him from meddling with stone or mortar for a twelve- 
month." After this be fully established the authority of the king's 
courts over the clergy, whom he punished with doath when their 
crimes were capital. When aolicited to refer the causes of anoh 
oriminalB to a higher tribunal, he woold anawer very calmly, " That ia 
what I Intend to do ; I will send them to the bighent of all tribuDale, 
to that of their Maker and mine." Against adulterers he was 




Of this brave prince the soft degen'rate son, 
^Fernando the Semiss, ascends the throne. 
rWith arm nnnerv'd the hatlesa soldier lay 
[ And own'd the iiiflnence of a nervelesa away : 
I The Etera Castilian drew the vengeful brand, 

And strode proud victor o'er the trembling land. 

How dread the hour, when injnr'd heaven, in rage, 

Thunders its vengeance on a guilty aj^e ! 

Unmanly sloth the ting, the nation atain'd ; 

And lewdness, foater'd by the monarch, reign'd : 

The monarch own'd that first of crimes unjust, 
' The wanton, revels of adult'rona luat : 
I Such was his rage for beauteous 'Leonore, 
' Her from her husband's widow'd arms he tore : 

Then with nnbless'd, unhallow'd nuptials «tain'd 
' The sacred altar, and its ritea profan'd. 

Alas ! the splendour of a crown, how vain, 

From Heaven's dread eye to veil the dimmest stain ! 

To conqu'ring Greece, to ruin'd Troy, what woes, 

What ills on ills, from Helen's rape arose ! 

Let Appius own, let banish'd Tarquin tell 

On their hot rage what heavy vengeance fell. 

particnlaiiy aevere, often declaring it as his opiuinn, that conjugal 
mfldelity was the source of the greatest evils, and tbut tlierefare to 
lestrain it was the iDtereet and duty of the sovereign. Though the 
tato of his beloved Inez chagrined and soured his temper, he was so 
&r from being naturally sullen or passionate, that be was rather of a 
eay and sprightly disposition; be was aO'able and eiLiy of access; 
delighted in musjo and dancing; naa a Inver of leHToing, a man of 
letters, and an elegant MeU — Vide Le Cleiie, Mariana, Furia. 

' Tbia lady, named Leonora de Tellez, was the wife of Don Juan 
Lorenzo Acugna, a noblomao of one of the moct dintinguiahed fumiliea 
in Portugal. After a ehain proceaa this marriage was dissolved, and 
the king privately espoused to lier, though, at tbia time, he was pab- 
lioly married by proxy to Donna Leonora of Arragon, A dangerooa 
insurrection, beaded by one Velasquez, a tailor, drove the king and 
his adulterous bride from Liabon. Boon after, he caused h'ia morrlltgo 
to be publicly celebrated in the protiuce of £utre Douro o Minho. 
Homy, king of Castile, being infonned of the general discontent that 
reigned in Portngal, marched a formidable army tn to that kingdom, to 
revenge the injury offered to some of bia subjects. wh'>se ships had 
been unjustly aeized at Liabon, The desolation binted at by Camaena 
ensued. After tbo subjecta of both kingrloma had severely suffered, 
the two kiugs ended the war, mocli to their mutual satisliuitioii, by u 
' Intermarriage of tbeir illegitimaie children. 
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One female, ravish'd, Gibeah's streets ' beheld, 
O'er Oibeah'a stieets the blood of thouBands BwelI'd 
In vengeaiiCB of the crime -, and streams of blood 
The gnilt of Zion's sacred bard' pursnod. 

Tet Love, fnU oft, with wild delirium blinds, 
And fans hie basest fires in noblest minds; 
The female garb the great Alcidee' wore, 
And for hia Omphftle tbe distaff* bore. 
Tor Cleopatra 'b frown the world was lost: 
The Roman terror, and the Pnnic boaHt, 
Cannte's great victor,' for a harlot's amile; 
Reeign'd the harvest of his glorions toil. 
And who can boast he never felt the fires, 
The trembling throbbinga of the young desires. 
When he beheld the breathing roses glow, 
And tbe soft beavings of the living snow ; 
The waving ringlets of the auhnrn hair, 
And all the rapt'rons graces of the fair 1 
Oh ! what defence, if tii'd on him, he spy 
The languid sweetness of the stedfast eye ! 
Te who have felt the dear, Inxnrions smart, 
When angel-charroB oppress the powerless heart, 
In pity here relent the brow severe. 
And o'er Femando's weakness drop the tear. 

' JitdgeB, chap. six. and u. 

" 2 Samuel, chap. lii. 10, " The sword shall nevei depiul 
thine hoaee." 
* HerculeB. 
' Loie compelled EeiouleB to epin wooL — Ovn>. ' Han 
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To ooncluds the notes on this hook, it mnj uat bo nnoecessarj to 
obeerve that Camoens, in this episode, has happil; odhered to a prin- 
oipal rule of the Epopea. To paint the manners and charactors of tbe 
age in nhicb the action is ploead, is as ie<iuieite in the eplo poem aa 
it IB to preeerTe the unity of thii character of on individual. That 
gallantry of bravery and romantio cast of the military adventures, 
which charttototiflBd tlioSpauiftrdsand PortogueBe during the Moorish 
wars, is happily suppottod by CamoEns in its mnat just ond striking 
colours. In storming the citadel of Arzila, the Count de Maiialva, a 
brave old ofBcer, lost his life. The king, loading his only son, the 
Prince Don Juan, to the body of the oonnt, while the blood yet 
etreonted from his wounds: ^^ Behold,"^ be cried, '^that great manl 
May God grant you, my son, la imitate his virtncB. May yonc honoor, 
like his, be complete I 
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THE AEQtIMENT. 



Beatrice, daughter of FernandD, not acknowledged by tlie F 
guese, the throne ia ocoupied by Don Jobn, a natural brother o( 
Fernaudo. A Spanish prince baving married Beatrice, tbe Spaniurda 
invade Portugal, which they claim by right ot marriage. The Porti- 
^eae, divided in council, ace harangued in an eloquent Bpoeoh by Don 
Nnfio Alvarei Pereyra; ho ralliea the nobility around the king, who 
DonquerB the CaBtiliana on the gory Held of Aljubarota. Nnno Alva- 
rez, following up his vintoiy, penetrates as far aa Seville, where ha 
diotates the terma of peace to the haughty Spaniards. Dan John 
oarriee war against the Moors into Africa. His son, Edward, renews 
hoatilitiua with the Afrieau Moora ; his brother, Don Fernando, Bur- 
OAmod the Infloiible, taken priaoner, prefers death in captivity to the 
nnender of C'euta to the MoorB, as the price of bla ranaom. Alfonso 
T. ancceeda to the throne of Portugal ; is victorious over the Moors, 
bat oonquered by the Castilians. John II., the thirteenth king of 
Portugal, aenda out adventurers to find a way, by land, to India ; they 
perish at the mouth of the ludua. Emmanuel, succeeding to the 
throne, reaolves on continuing the dieooveries of his predecessors. Tho 
livers luduB and Ganges, personified, appear in a vision to Emmauuol, 
who, in coDsequeDco, makea choice of Vasco de Gama to command a 
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When dark the ni 
When the 'lom mariner in every wave 
' That breaks and gleams, forebodes 
[Bnt vrben tho dawn, all silent and 
P With soft-pac'd ray dispels tho shades otsoene, 
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With gmtefal transport eparkling in each eje, 

The jojful crew the port of safety spy ; 

Snch darkling tempests, and portended fate. 

While weak Feraando liv'd, appall'd the state; ■ ' 

Buoh when he died, the peaceful morning rose, 

The dawa of joy, and Booth'd the pnbhc woes. 

As blazing gloriona o'er the shades of night, 

Bright in his cast breaks forth the lord of light. 

Bo, valiant John with dazzling blase appears, 

And, from the dust hia drooping nation rears. 

Though spmng from yoathfnl passion's wanton loves,' 

Great Pedro's son in noble son! he proves ; 

And Heaven announc'd him king by right divine; — 

A cradled infant gave the Trondroas 6ign.' 

Hor tongue bad nevet lisp'd the mother's name, 

No word, no ininiic aonnd her lips coald frame. 

When Heaven the miracle of speech inspir'd : 

She raised her little hands, with rapture fir'd, 

"Let Portugal," she cried, "with joy proclaim 

The brave Don Jp hn, and ovva her monarch's name," 

The burning fever of domestic rage 
Now wildly rav'd, and mark'd the barb'rous age; 
Through every rank the headlong fury ran, 
And first, red slaughter in the court began. 
Of spousal vows, and widow'd bed defil'd. 
Loud fame the beauteous Leonore revil'd. 
The adult'rous noble in her presence bled, 
And, torn with wounds, his num'roas friends lay dead. 

' Dom John was a natural biother of Femaado, being tn ill 
gitimate son of Pedro. — Ed. 

* A eradUd infant gace Ike •amdrovs lign, — No oircumfltanue lii. 
ever been niore ridicuJed by the ancient and modem pedants than 
Aleiander'B preteaaiooa to divinity. Someof his con rtiers es postulat- 
ing itith him one da; on tbe absurdity af such claim, he lepLied, " I I 
know the truth of what you aay, but these," (pointing to a crowd of I 
Peraians) '' the^e know no liettcr." Tbe report that the Grecian army 
was comnuiDded by a son of Jupiter spread terror tbiongh the £ast, 
Rud greatly facilitated the operations of the conqueror. The mlmca- i 
loUB speech of tho infant, attested by a few monks, was adapted to the 
BupHTBtition of the age of John I. and, as he was illegititaato. wsa of I 
inhnite service to bii cause. The pretended fact, however, is dlfferaatl/ I 
telatud. 
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I No more those ghastly, deathful nights amaze, 

When Rome wept tcara of blood in Scylla's days : 

More horrid deeds Ulyasea' towera ' beheld : 

Each cruel breast, where rankling enyy awell'd, 

Accos'd hJB foe ae minion ot the queen ; 

Accus'd, and murder closed the dreary scene. 

All holy ties the frantic transport brav'd. 

Nor sacred priesthood, nor the altar sav'd. 

Thrown from a tower, like Hector's son of yore. 

The mitred head ' was dash'd with brains and gore. 

Ghastly with scenes of death, and mangled limbs, 
I And, black with clotted blood, each pavement awima. 

"With all the fierceness of the female ire. 
When rage and grief to tear the breast conspire. 
The queen beheld her power, her honours lost,' 
And e7er, when she slept, th' adult'rer'a ghost, 

' Lisbon, or UljsBiiioliB, Buppoeed to ba founded by UIjebci. — Ei. 
' Tha milred head. — Don Martin, bishop of Lisbon, a mun of eiem- 
plarj lifa. He wae b; birth a GaBtilian, whiah waa esteemed a Buffi- 
oient reiiaon to nrnider him, lu of the queen's purty. He van thrown 
from tba tower of hiB own cathedral, whither be biid fled to avoid the 
popular fniy. 

' The queen beheld her pmeer, her honour) loit. — PDasasaed of great 
beauty and great abiliti^B. this bad woman was a diugracD to her sex, 
and a ourse to the age and country which gave ber birth. Ilcr aisler, 
I)onDa Maria, a lady of unblemishei! virtue, had been eecretly married 
to the infant, Don Juan, the king's brother, who was posaionately 
attached to her. Donna Maria had focmsrly endeavoured to diBsnade 
her Bister from the adulterous marriage with the king. In revenga of 
this, the quGen, Looora, persuaded Don Juan that her siatei iraa 
unfaithfnl to his bed. The ourugcd husband hastened to his vife, and, 
-without enquiry or expostulatiou, says Mariana, dispatched hor with 
two strokes of hia dagger. He was afterwards convinced of ber inno- 
cence. Having saciified her honour, aud her first husband, to a king, 
(says Faria), Leonora soon Eacrificed that king to a, wicked gallant, a 

r Castilian Dobleman, named Don Juan FemandBZ de Andeyro. An un- 
tnst war with Caetile. wberein the Portngnesa were defoated by sea and 

\ land, was the first frultaof the policy of the new favourite. Andeyro one 
day being in a great perspiration, by some military exercise, the queen 
tore her veil, and publicly gave it him to wipe bia face. The grand 
master of Avis, the king s illegitimate brother, afterwards John L, and 
some others, expostulated with hor on the indecency of this behaviour. 
She dissembled her resentment, but, soon after, they were seized aod 

the caetle of Evora, whore a forged order for their execi^ 

, ; but the governor suspeatiog soma fraud, showed it ' ' 
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All pale, and pointing at his bloody shroud, 
Seem'd over for rovenge to scream aluad. 



tbe Mag. Yet. such whs her oaceQiiaDcy orer Fernando, that thoagh 
OODVinced of her guilt, ho ordDred Ma brother to kisa tbe queen's 
hand, and thank her far bis life. Soon after, Fernando died, but uot 
till he was fully onnvinoed pf tho queen's conjugal infidelity, and hud 
given an order for the oasassination of the gallant. Not long utter tbe 
death of tho king, the favourite Andeyio was atabbed in the palaoe bjr 
tho grandniBBler of Avis, and Don Buy de Pereyra. Tbe quten ex- 
preaaed all llio transport of grief and rage, and deolarcd allB would 
nndergo Uie trial-ordeal in Tindicatioo of hia. and her. innocunce. But 
this she never perfarmed: in her vows of revenge, however, she faa 
more punctual, Don Juan, king of Oaatil(>, who hud married her only 
daughter and heiresB, at ber eameBt entreaties invaded Portugal, and 
was proclaimed king. Don John, grand mnater of Avis, was pro- 
olaimed by the people protector and regeot. A desperato war ensued, 
Qaeeo Leonora, treated with indifference b; her daughter and aoa-ln- 
law, resolved on the murder of thH latter, but the plot was discovered, 
and ahe was sent prisoner to Castile, Tbe regent was besieged 
in Lisbon, and the city reduced to the ntmoat extremities, when 
an epidemic broke out in the Caatiiiaa arm;, and jnade aoch de- 
vasfation, that the king suddenly ruiaed tbe siege, and abandoned 
hifi views on Portugal. The happy inhabitants ascribed their dctiver- 
Bnoe to the valour and vigilance of the regent. The regent reproved 
their ardour, eilocted them to repair to their ohurchea, and return 
thanks to God, to whoso interposition be solely ascribed their safety. 
This behaviour increased tbe admiration of the people : the nobility of 
the first rank joined tbe regent's party, and many garrisons in the 
interest of tbe king of Castile opened their gates to him. An aseembly 
of the states met at Coimbra, where it was proposed to invest the 
regent with the regal digoity. This he pretended to decline. Don 
John, son of Pedro the Just and tbe beautiful Ines de Castro, was by 
the people esteemed their hkwfnl sovereign, but waa, aod bad been 
l<Big, detained a prisoner by the King of Castile. If theatatea would 
declare the infant, Don John, their king, the regent professed his wil- 
lingness to swear allegiance to him, that be would continue 1^ eKposu 
himself to every danger, aod act as regent, till Providence reslared to 
Portugal her lawful aovereign. The states, however, saw the neoessity 
that Uie nation should have a head. Tbe regent was nnanimouslj 
elected king, and some articles in favour of liberty were added to those 
agreed upon at the coronation of Don Alonzo Enriqucz, the first king 
of Portugal, 

Don John I., one of the greatest of the Fortugoeae monarcha. was 
the natural son of Pedro the Just, by Donna Teresa Lorenza, aGalioian 
lady, and was born some years after the death of Inez. At seven years 
of age he was made grand master of Avia, where he received an exoolleut 
education, which, joined to bis great parts, brought him out early on 
the political theatre. He was a brave commander, and a deep poli- 
tician, yet never forfeited the character of candour and honour. To bs 
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Caetile's prond monarch to the nnptial bed, 
In happier days, her roja! daughter ^ led. 
To him the fnrious qncen for Tengean.ce cries, 
Implores to vindicate hia lawEnl prize. 
The Lnsian sceptre, hia by apoTisal right ; 
The proud Castilian arms, and dares the fight. 
To join his standard aa it waves along, 
The warlike troops from various regions throng' : 
Those who possess the lands by Eodrick given,' 
What time the Moor from Tnria's banks was djiven ; 
That race who joyfnl smile at war's alarms, 
And scorn each danger that attends on arms ; 
Whose crooked ploughshares Leon's uplands tear, 
Now, cas'd in steel, in glitt'ring arms appear. 
Those arms erewhile so dreadful to the Moor : 
The Vandals glorying in their might of yore 
March on ; their helms, and moving lancos gleam 
Along the flow'ry vales of Betis' stream : 
Nor stay'd the Tyrian islanders' behind. 
On whose proud ensigns, floating on the wind, 
Alcidea' pillars' tower'd : Nor wonted fear 
Withheld the base Galiciau's sordid spear ; 
Though, still, his crimson seamy scars reveal 
The sare-aimed yengeance of the Lusian steel. 

humble to his frieniJa, and hmiglity to his enemiea, was his leading 
pin-Tim Hifl prudence gamed him the confldence of the wise ; his 
BteadineeB and gratitude the friendship of the brave; hie liberality the 
bnlk of the penple. Ue was io the twenlf-aeventb year of hiB age 
vhen declared protector, aod in Ma twenty-eighth when proclaimed 
king. 

The followiog anecdote ia much to the konaat of this prince when 
regent. A CaBtilian offloor, having sii Portuguese gentleman prisonerB, 
cut off their noaea and bands, and sent tham to Don John. Highly 
tncensed, the protector commanded eii CaetiliaD gentlemen to m 
treated in the same manner. But, before the officer, to whom he gave 
the DiderB, bad quitted the room, be relented. "I have given enough 
to Teieutmont," said he, "in giving such a oommand. It were infamoua 
to put it in execution. Bee that the Caatilian prisonera receive no 

' Beatrice. 

* By Eodrick given The celebrated hem of Comeille's Irsgodj 

of the Old. 

■ Cadiz : in ancieni 
the emblem uf two pilli 
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Wtere, tnmfiling down Cnencn's monntam Bide, 
The mtirni'ring Tagna rolls his foamy tide. 
Along Toledo's lawna, the pride of Spain, 
Toledo's warriors join the martial train ; 
Sop lees the furions lust of war inspires 
The Biacajneer,' and wakes hie barb'rona fires, 
Which ever burn for vengeance, if the tongne 
Of hapless stranger give the fancied wrong. 
Nor bold Astaria, nor Gnipaecoa's ahore, 
Famed for their steely wealth, and iron ore, 
Delaj'd their vannting squadrons ; o'er the dales 
Cas'd in their native steel, and belted mails. 
Bine gleaming from afar, thoy march along, 
And join, with many a spear, the warlike throng. 
As thna, wide sweeping o'er the trembling cooet, 
The prond Castilian leads hia nnm'rous boat j 
The valiant John for brave defence prepares, 
And, in himself collected, greatly dares : 
For anch high valour in hia bosom glow'd, 
As Samson's locks' by miracle beatow'd : 
Safe, in himself resolv'd, the hero stands, 
Tet, calls the leaders of hia ansions bands : 
The ooTincil snmmon'd, some with prudent misn. 
And words of grave advice their terTors screen. 
By sloth debas'd, no more the ancient fire 
Of patriot loyalty can now inspire ; 
And each pale lip seem'd opening to declare 
For tame aabmisaion, and to shun the war ; 
When glorious Kunio, starting from hia aeat, 
Claim'd every eye, and clos'd the cold debate; 
Singling his brothers from the dastard train, 
Hia rolling looks, that flash'd with stem disdain, 
On them he fix'd, then anatoh'd hia hilt in ire, 
While hia bold speech' bewray'd the soldier's fire, 

' The Gascone or Basques, a very ancient and singalar pBoplOL I 
Their language hn,8 no relation to that of any otber people. Tney ar 
regarded as thu Barlieet iniiabitaats of the Spanieh peDinaula. — Ed. 

' See Judges ivi. 17—19. 

' ThiB speech in the original baa been mucb ailmired by foreign I 
criticB, aa a model of military eloquence. The critic, it is hoped, J 
will perceive that the translator has endeavoured to support L' 
oharaoter of the speahei. 
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" Heaveus ! shall the Lusian nohlea tamely yield ! 
Oh, shame ! and yield, untried, the martial field I 
That land whose genius, as the god of war. 
Was own'd, where'er approaoh'd her thnnd'ring car j 
Shall now her aons their faith, their love deny, 
And, while their country sinks, ignobly fly ; 
Te tim'roua herd, are je the genuine line 
Of those ilinstrions shades, whose rage divine, 
Beneath great Henry's standards aw'd the foe, 
For whom ye tremble and would stoop so low ! 
That foe, who, boastful now, then basely fled, 
When yonr nndaunted eirea the hero led, 
When seven bold earls, in uhains, the spoil adom'd. 
And prond Castile through all her kindreds mourn'd, 
Castile, yonr awful dread — yet, conscious, say. 
When Diuiz reign'd, when his bold son bore sway, 
By whom were trodden down the bravest bands 
That over march'd from proud Caatilia'a lands ? 
'Twas yonr brave sires — and has one languid reign 
Fix'd in your tainted souls so deep a stain, 
That now, degen'rate from yonr noble sirea, 
The last dim spark of Lusian flame expires F 
Though weak Fernaodo reign'd, in war nnskill'd, 
A godlike king now calls you to the field. 
Ob 1 could like his, your monnting valour glow, 
"Vain were the threat'ninga of the vaunting foe. 
ITot proud Castile, oft by your sires o'erthrown, 
But ev'ry land yonr daantless rage ahould own. 
Still, if your hands, benumb'd by female fear, 
Shnn tho bold war, bark ! on my aword I swear. 
Myself alone the dreadful war shall wage, 
Mme be the fight" — and, trembling with the rage 
Of val'rona fire, his hand half-drawn display'd 
The awful terror of his shining blade, — 
"I and my vaesala dare the dreadful shock; 
My shoulders never to a foreign yoke 
Bball bend ; and, by my sov'reign'a wrath I tow, 
,Aiid, by that loyal faith rcnoanc'd by you, 



My native land nnconqaer'd aliall remain, I 

And all my monarch's foes shall heap the plain." I 

The hero paua'd — 'Twas thua the youth of Rome, I 

The tremhling few who 'acaped the bloody doom I 

That dy'd with slaughter Cannffi's purple field, I 

AeBembled stood, and bow'd their necka to yield ; I 

When nobly rising, with a like disdain, I 

The young Cornelius rag'd, nor mg'd in vain : ' I 

On hie dread sword hia dannted peers he swore, I 

(The reeking blade yet black with Punic gore) I 

While life remain'd their arms for Rome to wield, I 

And, but with life, their conquer'd arms to yield. ■ 

Such martial rage brave Knnio's mien inspir'd ; I 

Fear was no more : with rapt'roua ardour fir'd, ■ 

" To horse, to horse I " the gallant Lasians cried j I 

Battled the belted mails on every aide, I 
The apear-ataff trembled ; round their necks tUey wav'd I 

Their shiniug falchions, and in tranaport rav'd, 1 
" The king our gnardian ! "■ — lond their shouts rebonnd, I 

And the fierce commons echo back the sound, I 

The mails, that long in rusting peace had hung, M 

Now on the hammer'd anvils hoarsely rung : ■ 

Some, soft with wool, the plumy helmets lino, H 

And some the breast- plate's scaly belts entwine ; H 

The gaudy mantles some, and scarfs prepare, H 

Where various lightsome colours gaily flare j H 

And golden tisaue, with the warp enwove, H 

Displays the emblems of their youthfnl love. 1 

' Tbia was the FaiinauB V, Cora. Scipio Afrioanus. The fact, Bome- 
what difierently relSited by Uvy, ia this. After the defeat at Canoie, 
a consiiiBrable bod^v of Bomane fled to Cannsium, and appointed Scipio 
and Ap. ClaudiuB their commanders. Wbile tbey retuained there, it 
waa told Scipio, that aomo uf bis chief officers, at the bead of vhom 
wuK CsalliuB MetelluB, were tahiTig meaanreB to transport themselTeB 
out of Italy. He went immediately to their assembly ; and drawing 
bis Bword, said, I Mnear thai I tcili no( deiert the Gommonuteallh of 
Rome, nor aiffer any other eiliien to do it. The aame oath I require of 
you, CueSiia, and of oM prewHi; whoeeer re/vtee, Irt him ImoiB that 
thit moord is drown againU him. The historian adds, that they were 
as terrified by tbie, sa if thny had belield the face of their conqueror, 
Hannibal. Tbey all swore, and submitted themselveB to Scipio. — Vid. 
Livy, bk. 22. c. 53. 



The valiant Jotin, begirt with warlike state, 
Now leads his bands from fair Abrantes' gat© j 
Whose lawna of green the infant Tagna laves, 
Aa from his spring he rolls his cooly waves. 
The daring van, in Nunio's care, could boaat 
A general worthy of th' unnumber'd host. 
Whose gandy banners trembling Greece defied, 
When boastful Xerxes lash'd tho Seatian' tide : 
Hunio, to prond Castile aa dread a name, 
Aa erst to Grftul and Italy the fame 
Of Attila's impending rage. The right 
Brave Koderic led, a chieftain trsia'd in figbi ; 
Before tho left the bold Almada rode ; 
And, proudly waving o'er the centre, nod 
The royal ensigns, glitt'ring from afar, 
Where godlike John inspires and leads the war. 

'Tw^ now the time, when from the stubbly pli 
The lab'ring hinda had borne the yellow grain; 
The purple vintage beap'd the foamy tan. 
And fierce, and red, the aun of Anguat shone; 
When from the gate the squadrons march along : 
Crowds presa'd on crowds, the walls and ramparts throng. 
Here the sad mother reads her boary hair. 
While hope's fond whiapers struggle with despair : 
The weeping spoase to Heaven extends her hands : 
And, cold with dread, the modest virgin stands, 
Her earnest eyes, auffus'd with trembling dew, 
Far o'er the plain the plighted yonth pursae ; 
And prayers, and tears, and all the female wail, 
And holy vows, the throne of Heaven assail. 

Now each stern, host fnll front to front appears. 
And one joint shont heaven's airy concave tears : 
A dreadful paose ensues, while conscious pride 
Btrivea on each face the heart- felt doubt to hide. 
Now wild, and pale, the baldest face is seen ; 
With mouth half open, and disorder'd mien. 
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Eacb warrior feob his creeping blood to freeze, 

And languid weaWnesB trembles in tlie knees. 

And now, the clangor of the trampot aonnda, 

And the rough rattling of the drum reboitBde : 

The fife's ehrill whiBtling cnta the gale, on high 

The flonrish'd ensigna shine, with many a dye 

Of blazing splendour : o'er the ground they wheel 

And choose their footing, when the proud Castile 

Bids sound the horrid charge ; loud bursts the sound. 

And loud Artabro's rocky oliffa rebound ; 

The thund'ring roar rolls round on every side. 

And trembling, sinks Gnidana'a ' rapid tide ; 

The alow-pac'd Durins' rushes o'er the plain, 

And fearful Tagua hastens to the main ; 

Such was the tempest of the dread alarms. 

The babes that prattled in their nurses' arms 

Shriek'd at the sound : with sudden cold impreas'd, 

The mothers strain'd their infants to the breast, " 

And shook with horror. Now, far round, begin 

The bow-strings' whizzing, and the brazen ' din 

Of arms on armour rattling ; either van 

Are mingled now, and man oppos'd to man : 

To guard his native fields the one inspires, 

And one the raging Inst of conquest fires : 

Now with fis'd teeth, their writhing lips of blue. 

Their eye-balls glaring of the purple hue, 

Each arm strains swiftest to impel the blow ; 'J 

Nor wounds they value now, nor fear they know, !■ 

Their only passion to offend the foe. J 

In might and fury, like the warrior god, 

Before his troops the glorious Nunio rode : 

' The Gundiona, one of the two great rivers of Spain.— ©(. 

■ The Donro. 

' Homer and Virgil hnre, with great art, gradually heightened 
thu fury of evoi7 battle, till the laet efforts of tliuir geniua were 
lavished in deacribing the superior prowess of the hero in the deoiaive 
engagGment. OamoSus, in like manner, bsa bestowed kis utmost 
attention on this his principal battle. The oircumstaoces preparatory 
to the eagagement are happily imagined, and Bolemnly oonduoted, 
and the fury of the combat is supported with a poeticBl heat, and a 
variety of imsgecy, which, one need not hesitate to afflrm, would da 
hoDour to an jkndent clasaio snthor. 
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Ttat laod, the prond mvadem claiio'd, lie aowB 
With, their spilt blood, and with their corpses strews j 
Their forceful volleye now the croas-bowa pour, 
The clonds are darken'd with the arrowy shower; 
The white foam reeking o'er their wavy mane, 
The snorting conrsors rage, and paw the plain ; 
Beat by their iron hoofe, the plain rebonnda, 
As distant thnuder through the motintains aounda : 
The pond'rous spears crash, aplint'ring far around ; 
The horse and horsemen flounder on the ground ; 
The ground groane, with the Buddea weight oppress'd, 
And many a buckler rings on many a crest. 
Where, wide around, the raging Nnnio's sword 
With fnriona BW&y the braTest sqoadrona gor'd. 
The raging foes in closer ranks advance. 
And his own brothers shako the hostile lance.' 



Pereyra, is condemned by the French translfttor. " The Pereyrai," 
■ays he, "deeerve no stain on their memory for joining the King of 
Oaetilo, nhoBe title to the crown of Fortngal was iunnitely more juet and 
polid than that of Don John." Cuaterit, however, ia groHsly miatakon. 
Don Alonzo Enriquez, the first King of Portugu), wiu elected by the 
people, who had recovered their liberties at the glorious batUe oT 
Ourique. At the etectioa the GonetitDtion of the kingdom was settled 
in eigliteen short etatntea, wherein it is eipreasly provided, that nono 
but a Portugu Gse cau he king of Fortngal ; that if an infanta marry a 
foreign prioce, he hIibII not, in her right, beeome King of Portugal, 
uid a new election of a king, in case of the failure of the snaie line, 
is, by tbeBO statutes, auppueed legal. By the treaty of marriage 
between the King of Castile and Donna Beatrix, tbe heiress of 
Fernando of Pnrtngat, it was agreed, tlutt only their obildren shonld. 
■ucceed to the Portuguese crown; and tliut. in cubo the throne beoame 
vacant ere such cbildren were bom, the Queen -do wager, Leonora, 
should govern with the title of Begeat, Thus, neither by the original 
constitution, nor by the treaty of marriage, could tbe King of Castile 
ancceed to the throne of Portugal. And any prclenoe he might found 
on the marriage contract was already forfeited ; for hs caused himself 
and his queen to be pmolaimed, added Portugal to bis titles, coined 
Portugueee money with bia bust, deposed the queen regent, and after- 
wards eent her prisoner to Castile. The lawful heir, Don Juan, the 
■on of Inez de Castro, was kept in prison by his rival, tbe King <tf 
Coatile; and. as before observed, a new eleolion was, by the original 
•t«,tutea. supposed legal in cases of emergency. These facts, added to 
the consideration of the tyranny of the King of Castile, and the gi 
•ervices which Don John bad rendered his country, fully .vino" 
IndiguatioQ of Camoens against the traitoioua Pereyras 
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Ob, horrid m'ght I yet not the ties of blood. 
Nor yearning memory bis rage withstood ; 
With proud disdain his honeet eyes behold 
Whoe'er the traitor, who hia king has sold. 
Nor want there others in the hostile band 
Who draw their aworda against their native land; 
And, headlong driv'n, by impioas rago accars'd, 
In rank were foremost, and in fight the first. 
So, Bona and fathers, by each other slain, 
With horrid slaughter dyed Pharsalia'a' plain, 
Te dreary ghosts, who now for treasons foul, 
Amidst the gloom of Stygian darkness howl j 
Thou Catiline, and, stem Sertorius, tell 
Tonr brother shades, and soothe the paina ot hell; 
With triumph tell them, some ot Lusian race 
Like you have earn'd the traitor's foul disgrace. 

As waves on waves, the foes' increasing weight 
Boars down our foremost ranks, and shakes the fight ; 
Yet, firm and nndismay'd great Nunio stands. 
And braves the tnmnlt of surrounding bands. 
So, from high Cenia'a' roclty mountains stray'd, 
The ranging lion braves the shepherd's shade ; 
The ahopherda hasfniug o'er the Tetuan' plain. 
With ahouta surround him, and with spears restrain: 
He stops, with grinning teeth his breath he draws, 
Hor ia it fear, but rage, that makes him pause ; 
TTJH threat'niag eyeballs bnm with sparkHng fire, 
And, his stem heart forbids him to retire : 
Amidst the thickness of the apears he flings. 
So, midst his foes, the furious Nunio springs : 
The Lusian grass with foreign gore distain'd. 
Displays the carnage o£ the hero's hand. 

[An ample shield the brave Giraldo bore, 
Which from the vanquish'd Perez' arm he tore ; 

' Near PharsaluB was fought ths decisive battle between CnsU 
aod Pompey, B.o. iS. — Ed. 

' CeutiL, a smaJl Spanish poseesBioD on the MeditaiTanean a 
Mo roeco.— ffii. 
"V Tetuan, a city of Morooco, — Ed. 
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' Pierc'd throngh ttat shield, cold death invadoa his 
And dying Porea saw his victor die. 
Edward and Pedro, enialoQB of iame. 
The same their friendship, and their youth the a 
Through the fierce Brigiana ^ hew'd their bloody way, 
Till, in a cold embrace, the striplings lay. 
Lopea and Vincent msh'd on glorious death. 
And, midst their slaughtei'd foes, reaiga'd their breath. 
Alouzo, glorying in his youthful might, 
Spnrr'd hia fierce conreer through the atagg'ring fl^ 
Shower'd from the dashing hoofs, the apatter'd g'ora 
FHes round ; but, soon the rider vaunts no m 
Five Spanish sworda the mnrm'ring ghosta a 
Of five Castiliana by his arm o'erthrown. 
Tranaiis'd with three Iberian spears, the gay, 
The knightly lover, young Hilario lay : 
Though, like a rose, cut off in op'ning bloom. 
The hero weeps not for bis early doom; 
Tet, trembling in his swimming eye appears 
The pearly drop, while hia pale cheek he rears ; 
To call hia lov'd Antonia's name he tries. 
The namo half ufcter'd, down he ainka, and dies.] ' 

Now through hia shattcr'd ranka the monarch strode, 
f And now before his rallied aquadrona rode : 
Brave Nnnio's danger from afar he spies. 
And instant to his aid impetuous fiies. 
So, when returning from the plnnder'd folds. 
The lioness her empty den beholds, 
Borag'd she atauds, and list'ning to the galo. 
She hears her whelps low howling in the vale; 
The living sparkles flashing from her eyes. 
To the Massylian ' shepherd-tents she flies ; 

' Thrmigh the flene Brigiant.- The CaittilianB, ao enlled from 
one of their anaient kings, mused Brii, or Brlgua, whom ttio moiibiBh 
ivriterB call the grandsca of Noah. 

■ Thene linoB are nnt in tbe common Bditinijs of CamoenB. They 
oooaiBt of tbreo etamaa in (he Portugiicee, and are said tn have boon 
left ont by the nuthor himself in bia second edition. The translator, 
hoviever, as they breathe the true spirit of Virgil, wiu wiiiing to 
preierve them with tbia aoknonledgmeDt. 

' MasBytin, n provinoe in Numidio, greatly infested with liont, 

Crticularly that part o! it called Ot tett mmlet irntoos, the teven ' 
itber-mountiiins. 
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She groans, she roars, and echoing far aroand 
The seven t win-mo untaina tremble at the Bonnd : 
So, rag'd the king, and, with a chosen train, 
He poura resistless o'er the heaps of slain. 
" Oh, bold companion B of my toils," he cries, 
" Our dear-lov'd freedom on onr lances lies ; 
Behold yonr friend, yoor monarch leads the way, 
And dares the thickest of the iron fray. 
Say, shall the Imsian race forsake their king, 
Where spears infnriate on the bncklers ring ! " 

He spoke ; then four times rottad his head he whirl'd 
TtJB pond'rons spea.r, and midst the foremost harl'd ; 
Deep through the ranks the forceful weapon paes'd. 
And many a gasping warrior sigh'd his last.' 
With noble shame inspir'd, and mounting rage, 
Eia bands msh on, and foot to foot engage ; 
Thick bursting sparkles from tho blows aspire ; 
Snch flashes blaze, their swords seem dipp'd in fire ; ' . 
Tho beita of ateel and plates of brass are riv'n. 
And wound tor wound, and death for death is giv'n. 



' ngi'd hii latt. — This, which Is 

Jlfuif™ lanfaraS o tiUimo mspiro,^ 

and the preceding circumstance of Dan Joha'a brnTidishing bis lanoe 

E topeiando a lanja iucUto tiezci, 

ara poetical, and in the Bptcit of Homer. Besides Moldonat, CaBtem | 
bos, ID tliis tiattla, introduced Beveral other names which, bate no | 
place in Camoens. Cairillo, Bobledo, John of Loroa, Satazar of Surille | 
were killed, he tclia us: And, "Velasques and SaTiches. natives of 
Toledo, Galbes, surnamed the 'Soldier nithout Cear,' Hontanchea, 
Oropesa, and Mondonedo, all hix of proved valour, fell hj the hand of 
young Antony, who brought to the flght cither more add}eM,M better 
foitime than, these." Not a word of thin is in the Portuguese. 

' Their iwardi leent dipp'd in^rB.— This is as literal as the idiom of 
the two languages would allow. Drjden has a thonght lijte that of 
this couplet, but which ia not in bis original : — 
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The first in hononi' of Saint Jago's ban(3,' ^^H 

A naked gbost now sought the gloomy strand; ^^^H 

And he of Calatrave, the Bay'reiga knight, | ^^^H 

Girt with whole troopB his arm had slain in fight, V ^^^H 

Descended mnrm'ring to the shades of tiight. ) ^^^H 
Blaspheming UeaTen, and gasli'd ^vith many a woand, ^^^| 

Brave Nunio's rebel kindred gnaw'd the ground. ^^^| 
And curs'd their fate, and died. Ten thousand more ^^^H 

Who held no title and no office bore, ^^^U 

And nntuclesa nobles who, promiscuous fell, ^^^H 

Appeaa'd that day the foaming dog of bell. ' ^^^H 

I^ow, low the proud Castilian standard lies ^^^^| 

Beneath the Lusian flag ; a vanqnish'd prize. ^^^^| 

With furious madness fired, and stern disdain, ^^^^| 

The fierce Iberians ' to the fight again ^^^H 

Kush headlong ; groans and yeUings of despair ^^^| 

With horrid uproar rend the trembling air. ^^^H 

Hot bads the blood, thirst bums, and every bi'east ^^^| 

Pants, every limb, with fainty weight oppresa'd, ^^^| 

Slow now obeys the will's stem ire, and slow ^^^| 

From every eword descends the feeble blow : ^^^| 

TUi rage grew lacgaid, and tir'd slaughter found ^^^ 

ITo arm to combat, and no breast to wound. ^^^| 

Kow from the field Castile's proud monarch flies,* ^^H 

In wild dismay he rolls bis madd'ning eyes, ^^| 

' Grand mnstcr of the order of St. James, named Don Pedro Nunio. 
Ud WHS not kilibd, bovover, in thia battle, which was foaght on the 
plftioB of Aljubarota, but io thut of Vulverda, whioh iromediatelj 
followed. The reader may, perliapa, be Burprised to find that everj 
Boldiei mentioned In theae notes ia a Don, a. Lord. The following 
^ece of history will Hccouot for the number of the Portugueae nobles. 
Don Alonxo Enriquez, Count of Portugal, was saluted king by hia arm; 
at the battle of Ourlque ; !□ return, his mnjeety dignified every man 
in bis army with the rank of nobility. — Vide the 9tb of the Statntea 
of Lamego. 

' Cerberus. ' The Spaniards. 

' Thia tyrant, whose unjnat pretenaiouB to the crown of Portngftl 
laid bia own, and that, kingdom in blood, waa on hia final defeat OTor- 
whelmed with ilU the frenzy of grief. In the nigbtaftec the dooisive 
battleofAljubarota,beQeiinpwnrdB of thirty milea upOD a mule. Don 
Laurence, arcbbiabop ot Urnga, in a letter written in old Portugueae to 
Don John, abbot of Atcoboza, gives this account of his bebavioar : 

"The conetablo bos informed me that he saw the King of Caatils 

■^^^ Bt Santaron, who behaved as a madman, curaing his existence, aud ^^H 
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And leads the pale-lipp'd flight, swift wing'd with fear, 1 
Ab drifted smoke; at distance disappear, > 

The dusty squadrons of the scatter'd rear ; ) 

Blaapheming Heaven, they fly, and him. who first 
Forg'd mnrd'ring arms, and led to horrid wara accura'd. 

The festive days hy heroes old ordain'd' J 

The glorions victor on the field remain'd. 1 

The fnneral rites, and holy vows he paid ; I 

Yet, not the while the restless Nunio atay'd ; I 

O'er Tago's w&ven hia gallant bands he led, 1 

And humbled Spain in every province bled : I 

Sevilia's standard on hia epeav he bore, 1 
And Andalusia's ensigns, steep'd in gore. 
how in the dust, distress'd Casttlia monro'd, 
And, bath'd in tears, each eye to Heav'n was tam'd ; 
The orphan's, widow's, and the hoary sire's ; 

And Heav'n relenting, qoench'd the raging fires 1 

Of mntnal hate ; from England's happy shore | 

The peaceful aeaa two lovely aistera bore.' I 

toaring fha hairs of bia beard. And, in good faith, my good friend, 
it is bottor that he should do so to hiinsolf than to xa ; the man 
who IhuB plucks hia own benrd, would be much better ptenaed to 
do 80 to Ethors." The writer ot this letter, though a prelato, fought 
at thehattleofAljubarota, where herecoivodon the face a largo wotmd 
from a sabre. 

' The feilive dayt hy fteroei old ftrdain'd. — Aa a oeitain proof , 
of the victory, it was requiied, by the honour of those ages, that the ' 
victor should encamp three da^s on the field of battle. By this ' 
knight-errantry the advaulages whioh ought to hare been pursued 
were frequently lost. Don John, however, thoagh he complied with 
the reigning ideas of honoor, aeut Don Nonio, with a proper army, to 
reap the fruits nf his victory, 

' John of Portugal, about a year after the battle of Aljubaroto, 
married Philippa, eldest dnughter of John of Gauut, duke of Lancaster, 
son of Edward TTT who assisted the king, hia Bon-in-lan, in an 
irruption into Castile, and, at the end of the campaign, promised to 
return with more nmnerous forces for the next. Bat this was pre- 
vented bj the niarriage of his yonngeat daughter, Catalino, with Don 
Henry, eldest son of the King of Castile. Tile King of Portugal om 
this entered Galicia, and reduced the cities of Tui and Balvatorra. 
A truce followed. Wliilo the tyrant of Castile meditated a new war. 
he waa killed by a fall from hia horse, and, leaving no iasua by his 
qaeeu, Beatrix (the King of Portugal's daughter), all pretension to 
that crown ceased. The truce was now proloDged for fifteen yvaia. 
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Tie rival monarchs to the nnptial bed, 

In joyfnl hour, the roya] virgins lei], 

And holy peace aBsnm'd her bliasful reign. 

Again the peasant joy'd, the landscape smiled again. 

Bnt, John's brave breast to warlike car 
With conscious shame the sloth of ease endii'rd. 
When not a foe awak'd his rage in Spain, 
The valiant hero brav'd the foamy main ; 
The first, nor meanest, of our kings who bore 
^ The Lusian thunders to the Afric shore. 

r the wild waves the victor-banners flow'd, 
air silver wings a thousand eagles ahow'd ; 
And, proudly swelling to the whistling gales. 
The seas were whifcon'd with a thousand sails. 
Beyond the columns by Alcldes ^ plac'd 
To bound the world, the zealous warrior pass'd. 
The shrines of Hagar'a race, the ahrinea of last. 
And moon-crown 'd mosqnea lay smoking in the dust. 
O'er Abyla's high steep his lance he rais'd, 
0(1 Ceuta's iotty towers his standard blaz'ii: 
Ceuta, the refuge of the traitor train, 
His vassal now, insures the peace of Spain. 
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' Tbe Pillars of HerFulos, or Btraite of Gibraltat.~£<I. 

* The oliaraoteT of tbis great prince claimi! a place in these notes, 
Bs it affords a commDnt on the entiinsiium of Camoeus, vrlio hu mode 
him the hero of hia episode. Ilia birth, escellcnt educuition, tnd 
maatetly conduct when regcul, huve already been mentioued. The 
Mme justice, prudence, and heroism alwajs accompSinied him vhen 
king;. He bad tbe art to join the most winning affiibility with all 
the manly digoity of the Borereign. To those who veto his frietuk, 
when e, privuto man, he was purtioularly attentive. His nobility 
dined at his table, he frequently made visits to them, and introdnoed 
among them the taste for, and the lore of, letters, Aa he felt the 
ndfantsges of education, he took tbe utmost care of that of hia 
children. He bad many sons, and be himself often instructed them 

Bolid sod useful knowledge, and was amply repaid. He lived to 
a them men, men of parts and of action, whose only emulutiou wtia 
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His gallant offspring proTO tlieir genuine Btrain, 
And added lands increase the Lasiaii reign. 

Tet, not tbe first of horocB Edward shone 
His happiest days long hours of evil own. 
He Baw, secluded from the cheerfttl day, 
His aainted brother pine his years away. 
glorious yoath, io captive chains, to thee 
What Boitiiig honours may thy land decree ! ' 

to show affection to hia person, and to support liia adtniniatration by 
their great abilities. One of hia sons, DoaHunnr, duks oFVisoo, was 
that great prince nhoBe nrdent passion for maritime affaira garo tiirtii 
to all the modem improvemcata in navigation. The clergy, who had 
diBtuibad almost every other reign, were »o convioced of Uie Vfisdom 
of Ma, that they oonfeBsed he onght to be Bupported out of the 
troasuiea of the ohuroh, and granted him the church plate to be 
ooiDcd. When the pope ordered a rigorous Inquiiy to be made into 
his having bronght etwlesiaBtica before lay tribunaia, the clergy had 
the singular honesty to desert what was styled the church immunitieB, 
and to own that justice bad been impartiiuly administered. He diod 
in the seventy-ststh year of hia age, and in the forty-eighth of hia 
reign. His affection to bis queen, Philippa, made him fo ' 
Engliah, whose triendship he cultivated, 
rrequenlly oBsiated. 

1 Cumoene, in this insfauoe, lias raised tho character of one brother 
at the other's eipeoae, to give his poem an air of aolemoity. 
The siege of Tangiei was proposed. The king's brothers differed in 
their opinions: that of Don Femaud, though a knight-errant 
adventure, was approved of by the young nobility. The infants, 
Henry and Feinand, at the htiad of 7000 men, laid siege to Tangier, 
and were surrounded by a nnmerous oimy of Moors, some writers say 
six hundred thousand. On oondition that the Portuguose army 
should be oUowttd to return home, the infants promised to surrender 
Ceuto. The Moora gladly aooepted of the terms, but demanded one 
of the infanta aa a hostage. Femand offered hiinself, and was left. 
The king waa willing to comply with the terms to relieve hia brother, 
but the court oonaidered the value of Oeuta, and would not ramseut. 
The pope alao interposed his authority, that Ceuta should be kept aa 
a check on the inGdeis, and proposed to raise a cruaade for the de- 
livery of Fernacd. In the meanwhile large offers were made for hia 
liberty. These were rejected by the Moors, who would accept of 
nothing but Ceuta, to whose vast importance they wore no atrongers. 
When negotiations fuiiod, Kiug Edward assembled a large army to 
effect hia brother'a release, but, just as bo was setting out, he was 
leized with the plague, and died, leaving orders with his queen to 
deliver np Ceuta for tho releuee of hia brother. This, however, was 
never perfoirmod. Don Femand remained with tho Moors til! his 
death. The magnanimity of hi« behaviour galued bim their o 
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Thy nation proffer'd, and tte foe with joy, 
For Centa'a towera, prepar'd to yield the boy ; 
The princely hostage nobly spnma the thought 
Of freedom, and of life so dearly bought: 
The raging vengeance of the Moors defies. 
Gives to the clanking chains his limbs, and diea 
A dreary prison-death. Let noisy fame 
No more uneqnall'd hold her Codms' name ; 
Her Begnlna, her Cnrtina boast no more. 
Nor those the hononr'd Decian name who bore. 
The splendour of a court, to them nnknown, 
BKchang'd for deathfnl I'ate's most awful frown. 
To distant times, through every land, shall blaze 
The self -devoted Lnsian's nobler praise. 

Now, to the tomb the hapless king descends, 
His son, Alonzo, brighter fate attends. 
Alonzo ! dear to Lnsus' race the name ; 
Nor his the meanest in the rolls of fame. 
His might resistless, prostrate Afric own'd, 
Beneath his yoke the Manritanians ' groan'd. 
And, still they groan beneath the Lusian sway. 
'Twaa hia, in victor-pomp, to bear away 
The golden apples from Hesperia's shore. 
Which bat the son of Jove had suatch'd before. 

and admimtion, cor is there good proof that ho ropuiTed anjf very 
rigorons treatment; the contrarj is rather to be inferred from the 
romantio notions of military honour which (hen previiiled among the 
Moors. Don Femand is to this day esteemed as a saint and martyr 
in Fortiif^l, and bia memory is oommemomted on tbe fifth of June. 
King JCdword reigned only five years and a month. Ho «as the 
most eloquent man in hie domintoun, spoke and wrote Latin eleguntly, 
was author of several books, one on norBemafa^hip, in whioh art he 
ezoelled. He vns brave in the field, aotlre in business, and rendered 
bis country infinite service by redaoing the ]avB to a regular code. 
He WBB knight of tha Order of the Garter, which honour was conferred 
npon him by bis cousin, Honry V. of England. In one instance he 
gave great offi-nce to the supenititious populace. Re deepisi^ the 
advice of a Jew astrologer, who entreated him to delay bis coronation 
Iiecaase the stars that day were unfavonrahle. To this the njisfortune 
of Tangier was ascribed, and the people were always on the alarm, aa 
if some terrible disaster were impending over them. 
' The Moors. 
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The p&Im, and lanrel, round his temples bound, 
Display'd his triumphs on the Moorish ground. 
When proud Arzilla's strength, Alcazer's towers, 
And Tingia, hoaatful of her num'rous powers. 
Beheld their adtunantine walls o'erturn'd. 
Their ramparts lerell'd, and their temples bnm'd. 
Great was the day ; the meanest aword that fought 
Beneath the Lnsian flag such wonders wrought 
As from the muse might challenge endless fame, 
Tliongh low their station, and untold their name. 

Now, stung with wild ambition's madd'ning fires, 
To proud Castilia's throne the king ' aspires. 
The Iiord of Arragon, from Cadiz' walls, 
And hoar Pyrene's ' aides his legions caUs ; 
The nom'rouB legions to his standard thi-ong. 
And war, with homd strides, now stalks along. 
With emulation fir'd, the prince' beheld 
His warUke sire ambitious of the field ; 
Scornfal of ease, to aid his anns he sped, 
Nor sped in vain ; The raging combat bled : 
Aloazo's ranks with carnage gor'd, Dism.ay 
Spread her cold wings, and shook his firm array; 
To flight she hurried ; while, with brow serene, 
The martial boy beheld the deatbful scene. 
With curving movement o'er the fleld he rode, 
Th' opposing troops his wheeling squadrons mow'd ; 
The purple dawn, and evening aa.n beheld 
His tenta encamp'd assert the couquer'd field. 
Thus, when the ghost of Julius* hoverd o'or ' 

Philippi's plain, appeas'd with Roman gore, 
Octavins' legions left the field in flight. 
While happier Marcus trinmph'd in the fight. 

' WhoD Hennr IV. of Caatile died, he declared that tlie infanta 
Joanna, waa hiR heiress, in picfGrence to his sister, Donna Isabella, 
married to Don Ferdinand, Bon to tlio King of Arragon. In hopoa to 
attain Che kingdom of CastUti, Don Alonzo, king of Portugal, obtained 
a dlapoDsatioQ from the pope to marry his niece, Donna Joanna. 
After a blood; war, the ambitious views of Alonzo and bis ci 
were defeated. 

1 Iho Pyrenees which separate France from Spain. — Ed. 

E The Prince of- Portugal. * Julius Caesar. 
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Wlien endlcBS night had Bcal'd his mortal eyes, 
And brave Alonzo's spirit eonght the abiea, 
The Becond of the name, the valiant John, 
Our thirteenth monarch, now ascends tbo throne. 
To seize immortal fame, his mighty mind, 
(What man had never dar'd before), design'd ; 
That glorious labour which I now pursue. 
Through eeas unsail'd to find the shores that view 
The day-star, rising from Lia wat'ry bed, 
The first grey beams of infant morning shed. 
Selected messengera his will obey ; 
Through Spain and France they bold their vent'roui 
Through Italy they reach the port that gave 
The fair Parthenope ' an hononr'd grave ; ' 
That shore which oft has felt the servile chain, 
But, DOW smiles happy in the care of Spain. 
Now, from the port the brave advent'rers bore, 
And cut the billows of the Brhodian shore ; 
Now, reach the strand whore noble Pompey ' bled ; 
And now, repair'd with rest, to Memphis sped ; 
And now, ascending by the vales of Nile, 
(Whose waves pour fatness o'er the grateful Goil), 
Through Ethiopia's peaceful dales they stray. 
Where their glad eyes Messiah's ritea survey ; 
And now they pass the fam'd Arabian flood. 
Whose waves of old in wondrous ridges stood. 
While Israel's favour'd race the sable " bottom trod : 
Behind them, glist'ning to the morning skies. 
The mountains nam'd from Ishmafll's ofEspriog 'riae; 
Now, round their steps the blest Arabia spreads 
. Her groves of odour, and her balmy meads ; 

And every breast, inspir'd with glee, inl^lea 
The grateful fragrance of Sabfea's gales : 

I ' Napleg. 

* Porthonops naB one of the SyT^na. 

I not allure Viyaeea, elia tbraiv lieieelf int 

I tiuown ashore, ncd boriod where Naples n 
I ' The const of Alexandria. 

I ' Among the Chrietiana of Abyssinia. 

L ■ Baadv, the Fieach sable ■^ aaad,— Ed. 

^^^^— ' The Nabathean mountaiiiB ; bo named ftom Nabootfa, the fc 

^^^V lahmael. 
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Now, past tbe Persian gulf tlieir roat.e ascends 
Where Tigria' wave with proud Euplirates blends ; 
IlluBtrioas streams, where stiU the native shows 
Where Babel's haughty tower unfinish'd rose : 
From thence, through climes miknown, their daring o 
Beyond where Trajan forced his way, they force j^ 
Carmanian hordes, and Indian tribes they saw, 
And many a barb'rous jite, and many a, law * 
Their search explor'd ; but, to their native shore, 
Enrich'd with knowledge, they retnrn'd no more. 
Tbe glad completion of the fate's decree. 
Kind Heaven reserv'd, Emmanuel, for thee. 
The crown, and high ambition of thy" sires. 
To thee descending, wak'd thy latent fires. 
And, to command the sea from pole to pole, 
With restless wish inflam'd thy mighty soul. 

Now, from the sky, the sacred light withdrawn, 
O'er heaven's clear azure shone the stars of dawn. 
Deep silence spread her gloomy wings around. 
And human griefs were wrapp'd in sleep profound. 
The monarch slumber'd on his golden bed. 
Yet, anxions cares possess'd his thonghtful head ; 
TTiH gen'rous soul, intent on pnbho good. 
The glorioTts duties of his birth review 'd. 
When, sent by Heaven, a sacred dream inspir'd 
Hia lab'ring mind, and with its radiance fir'd : 
High to the clouds his tow'ring head was rear'd, 
Hew worlds, and nations fierce, and strange, appear'd ; 
The pnrple dawning o'er the mountains flow'd. 
The forest-houghs with yellow splendour glow'd ; 
High, from tho steep, two copious glassy streams 
Koll'd down, and glitter'd in the moiTiing beams j ft 

' Beyond io7iere Trajan. — The Emperor Trajau extended the bounds 
of the Bomaa Empire in the Eaxt far bcyoDil any of Lia predecosBora. 
His conquesta reached to tbe river Tigrie, near which etood tho city 
of Ctosiplion, which he aubdufid. The Homan historians boaeled that 
India was entirely conquetod 1^ him; but tbej could only meim 
Aiabia Felix.— Vid. Dion. CSosb. Euseb. Chrou. p. 206. 

' Qui niarss Awniniun tnuftoruni vidit — Hob. 

' Emmanuel was cousin to the late king, John U. and graadsau to 
king Edvard, son of John L 
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Here, variona monstcra of tbc wild were seen, 
And birda of plamage azure, scarlet, green : 
Here, Tarious herbs, and flow'rs of Tarioua bloom ; 
Tbere, black as night, the forest's borrid gloom, 
Whose shaggy brakes, by human step untrod, 
Darken' d the glaritig lion's dread abode. 
Here, &s the monarch fii'd hia wond'ring eyes, 
Two hoary fathers from the streams arise ; 
Their aspect rustic, yet, a reverend grace 
Appear'd majestic on their wrinkled face: 
Their tawny beards nncomb'd, and sweepy long, 
Adown their knees in shaggy ringlets hung ; 
From every lock the crystal drops distil, 
And bathe their limba, aa in a trickling rill ; 
Gay wreaths of flowers, of fruitage, and of boughs, 
(Nameless in Europe), crown'd their furrow'd brows. 
Bent o'er bis staff, more silyer'd o'er with years, 
Worn with a longer way, the one appears ; 
Who now slow beck'ning with his wither'd hand, 
As now advanc'd before the king they stand : — 

" thou, whom worlds to Europe yet unknown. 
Are doom'd to yield, and dignify thy crown ; 
To thee our golden shores the Fates decree; ■ 
Our necks, unbow'd before, shall bend to thee. 
Wide thro' the world resounds our wealthy fame j 
Haste, speed thy prows, that fated wealth to claim. 
From Paradise my hallow'd waters spring ; 
The sacred Ganges I, my brother king 
Th' illustrious author ' of the Indian name ; 
Yet, toil shall languish, and the flgbt ahall flame ; 
Onr fairest iawns with streaming gore shall smoke, 
Ere yet our gbonlders bend beneath the yoke ; 
But, thou shalt conquer: all thine eyes BurTey, 
With all our various tribes, shall own thy sway." 

He spoke; and, melting in a silv'ry stream, 
Both disappear'd ; when waking from his dream. 
The wond'ring monarch, thrill'd with awe divine. 
Weighs in his lofty thoughts the sacred siga. 

The rivel Indiu, which gave uamc to India. 
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Now, morning barsting from the eastern aty. 
Spreads o'er the clouds the bloahing rose's dye, 
The nations ws,ko, and, at the Bov'reign's call, 
The Lnsian nobles crowd the palace hall. 
The vision of his sleep the monarch tfille ; 
Each heaving breast, with jojfiil wonder swells ; 
"Fnlfil," they cry : " the sacred sign obey; 
And spread the caavas for the Indian sea." 
Instant my looks with troubled ardour bum'd. 
When, keen on me, his eyes the monarch tnm'd: 
What he beheld 1 know not, but I know. 
Big awell'd my bosom with a prophet's glow : 
And long my mind, with wondrous bodings fir'd, 
Had to the glorious, dreadful toil aspir'd ; 
Tet, to the king, whate'er my looks betray'd, 
My looks tlie omen of success display'd. 
When with that sweetness in his mien express'd. 
Which, unresisted, wins the gen'rons breast, 
" Great are the dangers, great the toils," he cried, 
"Ere glorious honours crown the victor'a p»do. 
If in the glorious strife the hero fall. 
He proves no danger could his soul appal j 
And, but to dare so great a toil, shall raise 
Each age's wonder, and immortal praise. 
For this dread toil, new oceaus to explore. 
To spread the aail where salt no'er flow'd before, 
For this dread labour, to your valour dne. 
From all your peers I name, Vasco,^ yoa. 
Dread as it is, yet light the task shall be 
To you my Gama, as perform'd for me." 
My heart could bear no more : — "Let skies on fire, 
Let frozen seas, let horrid war conspire, 
I dare them all," I cried, " and, but repine 
That one poor life is "all I can resign. 
Did to my lot Alcides' ' labours fall, 
Tor yott my joyful heart would dare them all ; 

■ Tasoo Sb Gama, who is, in a oortain Bcnse, tha hero of the 
Luaiud, vbb bora in 11G9, at Binee, a fishing town on thu Atlantio, 
midway between Liaboo ond Oape Bt. Vineeet. where, in a amail 
churob on a cliff, built bj the great navigator after bis ap 
03 Viceroy of India, is an inscription to hia memory.— S£. 

' HerouleB. 
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The ghaBtly realms of deat}L, conld man invade, 
For yon my steps should trace the gliaatiy shade." 

While thus, witli loyal zeal, my bosom swell'd, 
That panting zeal my prince with joy beheld : 
Hononr'd with gifta I stood, but, honour'd more 
By that esteem my joyfal sov'reign bore. 
That gen'rons praise which fires the soul of worth. 
And giyea new virtues tinespected birth. 
That praise, e'en now, my heaving bosom fires, 
Inflames my courage, and each wieh inspires. 

Mov'd by affection, and allnr'd by fame, 
A gallant youth, who boro the dearest name, 
Panlns, my brother, boldly su'd to share 
My toils, my dangers, and my fate in wstr ; 
And, brave Cofillo nrg'd the hero's claim 
To dare eaeh hardship, and to join our fame : 
For glory both with restless ardonr bnm'd, 
And silken eas»for horrid danger spum'd; 
Alike renown'd in council, or in field. 
The snare to baffle, or the sword to wield. 
Throagh Lisbon's youth the kindling ardonr ran. 
And bold ambition tbrill'd from man to man ; 
And each, the meanest of the vent'rous band. 
With gifta stood hononr'd by the sov'reign's hand. 
Heavens ! what a f ory swell'd each warrior's breast, 
When each, in turn, the smiling king address'd ! 
Fir'd by his words the direst toils they scorn "d, 
And, with the horrid Inst of danger fiercely barn'd. 

With Bucb bold rage the yonth of Mynia glow'd. 
When the first keel the Euxine surges plough'd ; 
When, bravely vent'ronfl for the golden fleece, 
Orac'lous Argo ' sail'd from wond'ring Greece. 
Where Tago's yellow stream the harbour laves, 
And slowly mingles with the ocean waves, 

' Oracflaa Argo. — Aecording to tho Tablo, the TMSel e( the 
Argonauta apoko and propbeaied. See Tkt Argmaalkt of Apollonioi 



In warlike pride, my gallant navy rode. 

And, proudly o'er the beach my eoldiera strode. 

Sailors and laudamen, marsbail'd o'er the etrand, J 

In garbs of various hue around me stand ; I 

Each earnest, first to plight the sacred vow, I 

Oceabs unknown, and gnlfa untried to plough : I 

Then, turning to the ships their sparkling eyes, ' I 

With joy thoy heard the breathing winds arise ; 

Elate with joy, beheld the flapping sail, 

And purple standards floating on the gu!e : I 

Wbile each presag'd, that great as Atj^'b fame, J 

Our fleet should give some starry band a name. - I 

Where foaming on the shore tho tide appears, I 

A sacred fane its hoary arches rears : I 

Dim o'er the sea the ev'aing shades descend, I 

And, at the holy shrine, devout, .we bend : j 

There, while the tapers o'er the altar blaze. 
Our prayers, and eamesfc vows to Heav'n we raise. 
" Safe through the deep, where every yawning wave 
Still to the sailor's eye displays his grave; 
Thro' howling tempests, and thro' gnlfs nntried, 1 

mighty God ! be thou our watchful guide." I 

While kneeling thus, before the sacred shrine, I 

In holy faith's most solemn rite we join ; I 

Onr peace with Heav'n the bread of peace confirms, ] 

And meek contrition ev'ry bosom warms : 
Sadden, the lights extingnish'd, all aronnd 
Dread silence reigns, and midnight- gloom profoond; I 

A sacred horror pants on every breath, I 

And each firm breast devotes itself to death, I 

An offer'd sacrifice, sworn to obey 1 

My nod, and follow where I lead the way. I 

Now, prostrate ronnd the hallow'd shrine wa lie,^ 
Till rosy mom bespreads the eastern sky ; 

' This fact is according to bietor; ; Aberat Oljaippone prope littua 
qpatuor pasauum luillia temphim eanb roligiaaiim et BBnatum ab 

Henrico in honorHin BanctiBaimiii Virginia edilioatum In id 

Gama ptiilie illiua iliei, quo erat navoia conacenaurn*, ne recepit, at 
□octem cum. leligioBiB homioibus qui iu ladibua tempio ooDJimotis 
habitabant, in precibiiH et Totis conauniecet. t^equenti dio oun] mnlti 
n'lU illins tirntnm gratia, sod aliomm etiam, qui illi oomitea eiant. 
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Then, breatting fix'd resolves, my dariiig mates 

March, to the ships, while ponr'd from Lisbon's gates, 

ThouaandB on thousimda crowding, press along, 

A wofal, weeping, melancholy throng. 

A thonsand white-rob'd priests onr steps attend, 

And prayers, and holy vows to Heav'n ascend ; 

A scene so solemn, and the tender woe 

Of parting friends, conetrain'd my tears to flow. 

To weigh our anchors from our native shore— J 

To dare new oceans never dar'd before — V 

Perhaps to see my native coast no more — j 

Forgive, O king, if as a man I feel, 

I bear no bosom of obdnrate steel. 

Sie godlike hero here snppress'd the sigb, 
d wip'd the tear-drop from his manly eye ; 
Then, thns resuming) — All the peopled ahoro 
An awfn], silent look of anguish wore ; 
Affection, friendship, all the kindred ties 
Of spouse and parent langnish'd in their oyos: 
As men they never sboQld again behold, 
Self-ofEer'd victims to destruction sold. 
On us they 6x'd the eager look of woe, 
Wtile tears o'er ev'ry cheek began to flow; 
When thus aloud, "Alas ! my son, my son," 
A hoary sire exclaim 3, " oh ! whither ran, 
My heart's sole joy, my trembling age's stay. 
To yield thy limbs the dread sea-monster's prey ! 
To seek thy burial in the raging wave. 
And leave me cheerless sinking to the grave ! 
Was it for this I watch'd thy tender years, 
And bore each fever of a father's fears ! 
Alaa, my boy ! " — TTJq voice is heard no more. 
The female shiiek resounds along the shore : 
With hair dishevell'd, through the yielding crowd 
A lovely bride springs on, and screams aloud ; 
" Oh 1 where, my hasband, where to seas unknown, 
Where wouldst thou fly, me and my love disown ! 

I coiveniaaent, fuit'ab omnibna in Bciphig deduotuB. Neqna soliuD 
\ homines religioei, eod reliqui omnea voce maiinia cum Incrf mis i Deo 
1 precabantur, ut bene et prosper^ ilia tnm periculoea nuvigiLtia □mnibnt 
I aveniiet, et univeisi le bene geata, incolumea in patriam rediicnt. ^^ 
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And wilt thoti, omel, to tlie deep consign 
That valned life, the joy, tlio soul of mine I 
And must our loves, and all the kindred train 
Of rapt endearmenta, all expire in vain ! 
All the dear tronaporta of the warm embrace, 
When mutual love inspir'd each raptur'd face ! 
Must all, alas ! be scatter'd in the wind, 
Nor thou bestow one ling'riug look behind 1 '' 

Such, the 'lorn parents' and the spousea' woen. 
Such, o'er the strand the voice of wailing rose j 
Prom breast to breast the soft contagion crept, 
MoTed by the wofnl Bound the children wept ; 
The mountain- echoes catch the big awoU'n sighs. 
And, through the dales, prolong the matron's cricB ; 
The yellow sands vrith tears are silver'd o'er, 
Oar fate the mountains and the beach deplore. 
Tet, firm we march, nor turn one glance aside 
On hoary parent, or on lovely brido. 
Though glory fir'd onr hearts, too well we knew 
What soft affection, and what lore could do. 
The last embrace the bravest worst can bear : 
The bitter yearnings of the parting tear 
Sullen we shun, unable to sustain 
The melting passion of such tender pain. 

Now, on the lofty decks, prepar'd, we stand. 
When, tow'ring o'er the crowd that veil'd the strand, 
A reverend figure ' fia'd each wond'ring eye, 
And, beck'ning thrice, he wav'd his hand on high, 

' By this old man ia personified tlio populaco of PortogJil. The 
endeavoHra to discover the Eafit ludiea bj the Strathem Ocean, for 
aliniiC eighty years had been the fuvourite topic of complaint, and 
tiuvei was nuy measure of gvveniment more unpopular than the 
expedition of Qaua, Emmaiiuora council were almost unanimona 
against the attempt. Some dreaded the introductinn of i7calth, and 
il9 attendants, luxury and effemiuacy; while othera affimiEd, that no 
adequate advantages could arise frnio bo perUnna and remotu a naviga- 
tion. The eipressiona of the thonaands who crowded the shore when 
Oaua gave his sails to the wind, are thns expresBed by Oeorius: "A 
DiultiB tamen interim is fletua atquo lamentatio ilebat, iin funua 
efferre vidercatui'. Sio enim dicebant : En quo miseros iiiortales 
provezit oupiditas et ambitio ? Potuitae graviua supplicium homiuiliud 
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And thrice his hoary cuvIb he stomly shook, 

While grief and anger mingled in hia look ; 
I Then, to its height his falt'ring; voice he rear a, 
I And through the fleet these awfnl words were heard ; ' 

" frantic thirst of hononr and of fame, 
The crowd's blind tribute, a, fallacious name; 
What stings, wbat plagaes, what secret scourges cnre'd 
Torment those boBoms where thy pride is nurs'd! 
What dangers threaten, and what deaths destroy 
The hapless yonth, whom thy vain gleams decoy ! 
istis conatitoi, si 

fioiUima DBvigntione auperaQili, vi'tn disciiniim in louie 

obeoiidum. Non. Fuit mmtii tolerabilius, in tej-rs quovis genere moitii 
abaumi, quhm tam procul & patria mariaiH fluctibus aepeliri. Eieo et 
alia multa in hano sententiam dioebant, oum omnia multo triatiora 
fingere prte roetn eogerentur." The lender emotion and fixed reaolil- 
tiOQ of Gam*, and the ewnort paaajon of the raultilndea on tlie ehore, 
ani thus added by the same veneiable hiatoriaD :"QaitultaiDeDquamvia 
lacrymfta euoium desidurio funderet, rei tamen benft gerondsa flduoia 
oonnnnatiia, alacriter in nayem fauBtia ominibuu couBoeudit. . . . 
Qui in littore conaiatebant, non prius abaceilere votuerunt, quam 
naves vento aecundo pleniaaimiB vtilia ab onmium conapectu remuttu 

* Moie literally rendered byCapt. B. Burton:^ 



In deep, bIov tones this aolemn wamiug, Craugbt 
With wisdom, by leng-aufferiDg only taught ; 
' O passion of dominioD I O fond lust 
Of Ibat poor TODity which men call fame I 
O treach'rons appetite, wboee highest gust 
Is Ttilgar breath that taketh honour's name I 
O fell ambition, torrible but jaat 
Art thoa to breosta that cherish most tby flame t 
Brief life for them is peril, storm, and rage ; 
This world a hell, aod death their heritage. 

"'Shrewd prodigal I whose riot ia the dearth 
Of atatea and principalities oppresa'd. 
Plunder and rape are of thy loathly birth. 
Thou art alike of life and aoul the pest. 
High titles greet thee on Ihia alaviah earth. 
Yet, none so vile but tiiey would fit Ibee beat. 
But Famo, foraooth, and Giory thou art styl'd. 
And the blind herd is by a sound bf'KUii''i' " 
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By tbee, dire tyrant of the noblo mind, 

What dreadful woes are pour'd on human kind ; 

Kingdoms and empirea in confusion hnrl'd. 

What Btreama of gore have drench'd the hapleBS world ' 

Thou dazzling meteor, vain as fleeting air, 

What new -dread horror dost thou now prepare ! 

High Bounds thy voice of India's pearly shore. 

Of endless triumphs SJid of countless store : 

Of other worlds so tower'd thy sweUing boaat, 

Thy golden dreams when Paradise was lost, 

When thy big promise steep'd the world in gore. 

And simple innQcen<^e was known no more. 

And say, has fame bo dear, bo daszling chanas P 

Must Ijfntal fierceness, and the trade of arms. 

Conquest, and laurelB dipp'd in blood, be priz'd, 

While life ia scorn'd, and all its joys despis'd P 

And say, does zeal for holy faith iuspire 

To spread its mandates, thy avow'd desire P 

Behold the Hagarene ' in armour stands, 

Treada on thy borders, and the foe demands : 

A thousand cities own his lordly sway, 

A thonsand various shores his nod obey, 

Through all these regions, all these cities, scom'd 

Is tby religion, and thine altars spum'd, 

A foe renown'd in arms the brave require ; 

That high-plum'd foe, renown'd for martial 6re, 

Before thy gates his shining spear displays, 

Whilst thou wonldat fondly dare the wat'ry maze. 

Enfeebled leave thy native land behind. 

On shores unknown a foe unknown to find, 

Oh ! madness of ambition ! thus to dare 

Dangers so fruitless, so remote a war ! 

That Fame's vain flattery may thy name adorn, 

And tby proud titles on her flag be borne ; 

Thee, lord of Persia, thee, of India lord, 

O'er Ethiopia's vast, and Araby ador'd ! 

" Cnrs'd be the man who first on floating wood. 
Forsook the beach, and braved the treach'roua flood ! 
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OH ! neTer, never may the sacred Nine,^ 
To crown his browa, th.e hallow'd wreath entwine ; 
Nor may his name to f attire times resound ; 
ObliTion be hia m.eed, and hell proEonnd ! 
Cnrs'd be the wretch, the fire of heaven who stole. 
And Tvith ambition first debanoh'd the sonl ! 
What woea, Promethetis,' walk the frighten'd earth ! 
To what dread slaughter has thy -pride giv'n birth ! 
On prond Ambition's pleasing gales npborne, 
One boasts to guide the chariot of the morn; 
And one on treach'rons pinions soaring high,' 
. O'er ocean's waves dar'd sail the liquid sky : 
Dash'd from their height they monrn'd their blighted e 
One gives a river, one a sea the name ! 
Alas ! the poor reward of that gay meteor, fame ! 
Yet, such the fury of the mortal race. 
Though fame's fair promise ends in foul disgrace, 
Though conquest still the victor's hope betrays, 
The prize a shadow, or a rainbow-blaze, 
Tet, still through firo and raging seas they run 
To catch the gilded shade, and sink undone ! " 

■ The Musea.— .EH 

' Prometheus is said to have stolen Are from heaven. — Ed. 

' Alluding to the fables of Phnutoii and Icsnis; the foimer 
having obtained from Helioa, his fatlier, permissiDD to guide the 
chariot of the «□□ for one day, nearl; set the world on fire. He 
periehed in the river Eridanns (the Po.) loarns, tho aun having 
melted the wax with whioh his wings were cemented, foil into that 
rt oftho Mge»u which, from his mnfortune, was called the loaHan 
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BOOK V. 

THE ARGUMENT. 



r Departma oF the eipedition under the command of Vaboo dk 
Oaha (a.d. 1497}, Mountains of Portugal, Ciatra, Morocco. Madeira : 
the burning ahoceB of tbe Desert of Zanhagan; passage of the Tropic; , 
oold vatora of the dark river Senegal. San Jago; paea the rocky 
coBsts of Sierra Leone, tho iekind of St. ThomaB, the kingdom of I 
Congo, watered by the great river Zaire. Thoy cross tho line and 
behold the magnificent couBtcUation of tho Sontbem Cross, not visible 
in the northern hemisphere. After a, yoyage of five months, vrith 
continued atorms, they arrive in the ktilade of the Cape. Apparition 
of AdamaBtor, tho giant of tho Cape of Storms. His prophecy. Tha ' 
King of Mellnda oondnus, by the tradition of hie people, the weird 
Btory of the Cape-giant told him by GiX*. Narrative of the 
voyage continued; arrival of the eipeditioa at the Port of Good 
Promise ; paaa by the ports of Mozamblqae and Mombaa, and ai 
at Melinda. 

WHILE on the beach tho hoary father stood, 
And epoko the munnara of the multitude, 
"We spread the canvas to the rising galea, 
The gentle winds distend the snowy Bails. 
Aa from our dear-lov'd native shore we fly 
Our votive shouts, redoubled, rend the b1^ ; 
" SuccosB, success ! " far echoes o'er the tide. 
While our broad hulks the foamy waves divide. 
From Leo ' now, the lordly star of day, 
Intensely blazing-, shot his fiercest ray ; 
When, elowly gliding from our wishful eyes. 
The Ln&i&n mountains mingled with the skies ; 

n the ooustellation Leo in July. ~Ed. 
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T^;o'a lov'd Btream, and Cintra'a ' monntainB cold 
Dim fading now, we now no more behold; 
ind, still with jeaming hearts onr ejea explore, 
Till one dim Bpeok of land appears no more. 
Onr native soU now far behind, we ply 
The lonely dreary waste of aeaa, and bonndlesa sky 
Throngh the wild deep our vent'rons navy bore, 
Where but onr Henry plongh'd the wave before ; ' 
The verdant islands, first by him descried. 
We pasa'd; and, now in prospect op'ning wide, 
Par to the left, increasing on the view, 
BoBe Mauritania's ° hills of paly blae : 
Far to the right the restleBS ocean roar'd. 
Whose bounding Bnrgea never keol osplor'd : 
If bounding shore (as reason deems) diride 
The vast Atlantic from the Indian tide.' 

Nam'd from her woods,' with fragrant bowers adoru'o. 
From fair Madeira's purple coast wo tnrn'd ; ' 
Cyprus and Paphos' vales the smiling loves 
Might leave with joy for fair Madeira's groves ; 
A shore BO flow'ry, and. 80 sweet an air, 
Venus might build her dearest temple there. 
Onward we pasa Massilia's barren strand, 
A waste of wither'd grass and burning sand; 
Where his thin herds the meagre native leads, 
Where not a riv'let lavos the doleful meads ; 
Nor herds, nor fruitage deck the woodland maze ; 
O'er the wild waste the stupid ostrich strays, 
In devious search to pick her scanty m.eal, 
Whose fierce digestion gnaws the temper'd steel. 
Prom the green verge, where Tigitania ends. 
To Ethiopia's line the dreary wild eitenda. 



* ThedisoovoryofsomeoftlLe West Indian islaodB by CDlumbDamfk-*'' 
made iu 1492 and 1193. Hie dlBoorery of the continent of Ameiioi 
«u not till 149S. The Beet of Gaua sailed from the Tagus in U91. 

' Called bj the aiioienti Inmlje Pnrpurariic, Now Modeita, and 
Porto Santo, The former was eo named by Juan Gonnales, Mid- 
Trietan Vaz, from tho Spanish word madera, wood. TiiOBO discgverawj 

■a eeot oat b; the great Don Henry. 



Now, past the limit, which his eonrae divides,' 
When to the north the Ban's bright chariot ridoB, J 

We leave the winding bays and swarthy shores, J 

Where Senegal's black wave impettiona roaiB ; 1 

A flood, whose conreo a thonsand tribes enrveys, I 

The tribes who blaeken'd in the fiery blazo I 

When Phaeton, devions from the solar height, I 

Gave Afric's sons the sable hne of night. I 

And now, from far the Libyan cape ia seen, I 

Now by my mandate named the Cape of Green ; " I 

Where, midat the billows of the ocean, smiles I 

A flow'ry sistor-trnin, the happy isles,' I 

Our onward prows the mnrm'nng surges lave ; I 

And now, our vessels plongh the gentle wave, I 

Where the bine islands, named of Hespor old, I 

Their fmitfnl bosoms to the deep unfold. I 

Here, changefnl Nature shows her varions face, I 

And frolics o'er the slopes with wildest grace : I 

Here, oui bold fleet their pond'roua anchors threw, I 

The sickly cherish, and our stores renew. I 

From him, the warlike guardian pow'r of Spain, 1 

Whoao spear's dread Hghtning o'er th' embattled plain | 

Has oft o'erwhelm'd the Moors in dire dismay. 
And fii'd the fortune of the doubtful day; 
Prom him we name our station of repair. 
And Jago's name that isle shall ever bear. 
The northern winds now cnrl'd the black'ning main, 
Onr sails unfurl'd, we plough the tide again : 
Round Afric'a coast our winding course we steer. 
Where, bending to the east, the shores nppew. I 

Here Jalofo * its wide ext«nt displays, I 

And vast Mandinga shows its num'rons bays ; I 

' The Tropin of CoDoer.— Ed. 1 

' Called by Ptclemy Caput AaUnarium, now Cape Verfe, 

* The OBiiahe«, oalled by the onoients InaiUa ForttmaUB. 

* The province of Jalofo hes botweea the two riverg, the Gtambm I 
and the Zaoago. The latter haa other uuDieB in iha sevontl ooontriea 
thrangh which it mns. In its oonrao it roakoB mau; ialaoda, 
inhabited only by wild beasfa. It is navigable for 150 loagnea, at the 
end of which it ia croaaed by a Btupendous ridgs of perpendicular 
rocke, over which tba tiver ruahea with aacb violence, that travellers 
pass nndac it without any other tnconvonienDe than the prodigious 
noise. The Gambia, or Jlio Graude, rune ISO leagues, but ia no* ~ ~ 



Whose moaiitaina' sides, though parch'd and barren, 1 

la copious store, the seeds of beamy gold."^ 

The Gambia here his serpent- journey takes, 

And, thro' the lawns, a thousand windings makes ; 

A thousand swarthy tribes Lis current lavea 

Ere mix his waters with th' Atlantic waves. 

The Gorgadea we pass'd, that hated shore,* 

ram'd for its terrors by the bardfl of yore ; 

Where but one eye by Phorcns' daughters shar'd. 

The 'lorn beholders into marble atar'd ; 

Three dreadful sisters ! down whose temples roU'd 

Their hair of snakes in many a hissing fold, 

A.nd, acatt'ring horror o'er the dreary strand. 

With swarms of vipers sow'd the burning sand. 

StHl to the south our pointed keels we guide. 

And, thro' the austral gulf, still onward ride : 

Her palmy forests mingling with the skies, 

Leona'a' rugg'd steep behind us flies ; 

The Cape of Palms * that jutting land we name, 

Ahready conscious of our nation's' fame. 



far navigable. It cairieB more water, ami runs with losa noise than 
the other, though fliled with mail; rivers which watei tbo country of 
Mandinp. Both rivere are branchea of the Niger. Theii waters 
have thiB remackahle quality ; nhen mixed together they operate as 
an emetic, but when separate do nat. The/ aliouiid vith great 
Taiiety of flebeB, and their banks are covered with horses, crocodiles, 
winged serpeuts, elephants, ouucea, wild boare, with great uumbers of 
□theia, woniierful for the variety of their nature and different forms. 
— Fahu y S-juba. 

' Timbwlu, the murt of Maodinga gold, waa greatly reflortod to by the 
merchants of Qnind Cairo, Tunis, Oraa, TIemicen, Fez, Morocco, et«. 

* Contra hoe promontorium (Hesperiouceras) Oorgades insuln 
uanaiitur, Ooiganum qnondam damns, bidul navigatione distantDS ■ 
continoDta, nt Iradit Xonophon Lampsaconus. Peuetravit in caa 
Hanno Peenorum imperator, piodiditqne hirta fcEmioarum corpora viroa 
perololtate evasiwe, duarumqn a Gorgon umcutes argumenti et miraouli 
gratia in Junonis templo posuit, spectatas usque ad CurLhaginem 
eaplam— Plih. Hist. Nat. 1. G. o. 31. 

' Sierra Loone. ' Cape Palmas, — Ed. 

* During the reign of John H. the Pottuguese erected several 
forts, and acquired great power io the extensive regions of Quinea. 
Azamhuja, a Portuguese captain, having obtained leave from Caramaosa, 
B, negro prince, to erect a fort on his teriitocies, an unlucky accident 
had almost proved fatal to the discoverers, A huge rock lay very ooot- 
nodious foi a quarry; the workmen het^n on it; but this rack,aitln1 
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Where tlie vex'd waves against our bntwarks roar. 
And Imaian towers o'erlook the bending shore : 
Odt sails wide swelling to the constant blast, 
Now, bj the isle froni Thomas nam'd we pasa'd; 
And Congo's spacious I'eulni before ns rose, 
Where copiona Lejtb'b limpid billow flows ; 
A flood by ancient hero never seen. 
Where many a temple o'er the banks of green,' 
Rear'd by the Lusian heroes, throagh the night 
Of pagan darkness, ponre the mental light. 

O'er the wild waves, tis southward thoa we stray, 
Our port unknown, unknown the wat'ry way, 
Each night we see, impress'd with solemn awe. 
Our gniding atars, and native akies withdraw. 
In the wide void we lose their cheering beams, 
Lower and lower still the pole-star gleams. 
Till past the limiti where the car of day 
BoU'd o'er our heads, and pour'd the downward ray : 
We now disprove the faith of ancient lore ; 
Bootes shining car appears no more. 
For here we saw CaUsto's ' star retire 
Beneath the waves, unaw'd by Jnno'a ire. 

dovil would have it, bappeiied to be a negro god. Tbe Foitugueao wire ' 
driven away ty the enraged worshipperH, who wbib afterwards with (liffl- 
oultj' pBciSed b; a profusion of suoh preaenta SM they moet eeteemed. 

' The Fortugueee, having brought an ambaasKdor ^m Congo to 
Liehon, sent him back inatructed in (lie faitli. By this mealia the 
king, qncen, and about 100,000 of the people were haptiztid; ttte 
idols were destroyed and chnrches built. Soon after, the prince, who 
was then absent at war, naa baptized by tbe name of Aloitzo. Uia 
younger brother, Aqnitimo, however, would not receive the faith, and 
the father, because allowed only one wife, turned apostate, and left 
the crown to his pagan son, who, with a great army, surrounded hia 
brother, when only attended by eomo Portuguese and CtuiBtiun blacks, 
in all only thtrty-eeven. By tho bravery of these, however, Aquitimo 
was defeated, taken, and slain. One oi'^ Aquitimo'a offlcere declared, 
they were not defeated by the thirty-seven Chriatiana, but by a glorioiifl 
army who fought under a shining cross. The idols were again de- 
stroyed, and Alonio aent his aons, grandsons, and nephews to Portugal 
to study ; two of whom were aftecwarda biahops in Congo. — ExtTocied 
from Faria y Souso. 

' Accordingtn fable, Calisto was anymphofDiiino. Jupiter having 
asaunied the figure of that goddess, completed his BDiorona deaires, ' 
On tho discovery of her prognancy, Diana drove her from 
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Here, while the aun hia polar journeys takea, 

Hia visit doubled, donble seaaon makes ; 

Stem winter twice deforms the changeful year. 

And twice the spring^'a gay flowers their honoars rear. 

Now, pressing onward, past the burning zone, 

Beneath another heaven and stars nnknown. 

Unknown to heroea and to sages old. 

With sonthward prows onr pathless course we hold: 

Here, gloomy night asanmes a darker reign. 

And fewer atara emblaie the heavenly plain ; 

Fewer than those that gild the northern pole, 

And o'er onr seaa their glitt'ring chariota roU t 

While nightly tbns, the lonely seas we brave, 

Another pole-Bf«r ' rises o'er the wave : 

Full to the aouth a shining cross ' appears, 

Oor hea,Tii>g breasts the blisafnl onien cheers : 

Seven radiant stare compose the hallow'd aiga 

That rose still higher o'er the wavy brine. 

Beneath this aonthern axle of the world 

Never, with daring search, was flag trnfurl'd; 

Nor pilot knows if bounding shores are p]ac'd, 

Or, if one dreary sea o'erflow the lonely waste. 

While thus our keels still onward boldly stray'd, 
Now toss'd by tempests, now by cahns delay'd, 
To tell the terrors of the deep untried. 
What toils we snfEer'd, and what storms defied; 
What rattling deluges the black clouds pour'd, 
What dreary weeks of aolid darkness lowei'd ; 



fihe flsd to Uie woods, where slie wns deliiered of a «oti. Jnno 
ohuged tliem into bcare, and Jupiter placed ihem in beaven, where 
thej fonn the conatellationa of Urea Major and Mioor. Juno, still 
enraged, entreated Thetis never to suffer Oalisto to batha in the sea. 
This is founded on the appearance of the oorUiGm pnte-stor, to the 
inbabitantB of our hemispheie; but, wheu Gaua approached the 
■UBttal pole, the noithorn, ofaonseqaenae. diBappGarGd under the waves. 
> The Southern Cross. 

' The coDstellatioii of the sontbera pole was called The Crou bj the 

Portuguese sailors, from the appearance of that figure formed by seven 

■tars. !□ the Boutbem bemispbere, aa Camoens observes, the nights 

■re darker than in the nortbent, (be «liies being adorned with mn^ 

• ^bwet Stan. '"" 
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What monntain-surgea mountain-Btirgea lasL'd, 

Wliat Bodden hurricanes the canvas dash'd ; 

What bursting lightninga, with incesBaot flare. 

Kindled, in one wide flame, the haming air ; 

What roaring thundera bellow'd o'er onr head. 

And seeot'd to shake the reeling ocean's bed : 

To tell each horror on the deep reveal'd, ■ 

Wonld ask an iron throat with tenfold vigour ateol'd : ' 

ThoB© dreadful wonders of the deep I saw. 

Which fill the sailor's breast with sacred awe j 

And which the sages, of their learning Tain, i 

Esteem the phautoms of the dreamful brain : 

That Hying fire, by seamen held divine,' 

Of Heaven's own care in storms the holy sign, 

Which, midst the horrors of the tempest plays, 

And, on the blast's dark wings will gaily bla^e ; 

These eyes distinct have seen that living fire 

Glide through the storm, and round my sails aapiro. 

And oft, while wonder thrill'd my breast, mine eyea 

To heaven have seen the wat'ry columns rise. 

Slender, at first, the subtle fume appears. 

And writhing round and round its volume rears : i 

Thick as a mast the vapour swells its si^e, 

A onrling whirlwind lifts it to the skiea ; 

The tube now straightens, now in width eitends, 

And, in a hov'ring cloud, its summit ends; 

ant, oraqae eenlam, 
rmprenderfi format, — Mfi. vi. 
' Thai litimg fire, hy seamen held diiine, — The BnlphnreouB 
rapouTB of the ftir, aflei being vialently ftgitated by a tempoet, unito. 
aaa when the humidity begins to snbeide, as is the case when the 
Btoim is almost eihauated, by the agitatiaa of their atoms they tiiJce 
Are, and are attracted by the maats and cordage nf the ship. Being 
thus, naturally, the pledges of the approaching calm, it ia no wonJur 
that the anperstttion of sailors should in all ages have esteemed them 
divine, and — 

0/ fi*aiien'» tuna care in storma the koty sign. 
In the expedition of the Gnlden fleece, in a violent tempest those 
Btea were Been to hover over the heads of Castor and PoUni, who 
wore two of the Argonnnta, and a calm imtnediately ensued. After 
the apotheoaes of these heroes, the Qreoiau Bailors invoked ttiese fires 
by the names nf Castor and Pollux, or tfie sons of Jupiter. '^~ 
Athenians called them ixr^fts, Sarioun, 
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Still, gulp on gulp in encks the rising tide, 

And now the clond, with cumbroiia weight supplied, 

IVll-gorg'd, and black'ning, Hpreada, and moves, more sIonQ 

And waving trembles to the waves below. 

Thus, when to shun the Hummov's sultry beam 

The thirsty heiier seeks the cooling stream, 

The eager horse-leech fixing; on her lips, 

Her blood with ardent throat insatiate sips, 

Till the gorg'd gJutton, swell'd beyond her size. 

Drops from her wounded hold, and bursting, dies. 

So, bursts the cloud, o'erloaded with its freight, 

And the dash'd ocean staggers with the weight. 

But say, ye sages, who can weigh the cause, 

And trace the secret springs of nature's laws. 

Say, why the wave, of bitter brine erewhile, 

Should to the bosoaa of the deep recoil 

Eobb'd of its salt, and, from the cloud distil. 

Sweet as the waters of the limpid ^ rill ? 

Te sons of boastful wisdom, famed of yore, 

Whose feet unwearied wander'd many a shore, 

Trom. nature's wonders to withdi-aw the veil, 

Had you with me unfnrrd the daring sail. 

Had view'd the wondrous scenes mine eyes survey'd, 

Wliat seeming miracles the deep diaplay'd. 

What secret virtues various nature ahow'd, 

Oh ! heaven ! with what a fire your page had glow'd ^ 

And now, since wand'ring o'er the foamy apray, 
Onr brave Armada held her vent'rons way, 

' In this book, ptu-ticularly in the desciiptioD of Masailia, the 
Gorgades, the Btea oitlled Castor and Pollux, and the water-apout, 
Camocas has happily imitated tlio manner of Lucnn. It is probable 
that CamoSaB, in his Toynge to the East InJieB, was an eye witness 
of the phenomana or the fires kdiI water-spout. The latter is thus 
deBcribcd by Pliny, 1. 2. c 51. Fit et caligo, bfliux limilii nvbet dira 
navigantibui voeatur et eoliimna, aim tpUuUna hnmnr rigeutgve ^we H 
tuUinet, et in longam veluti jidulam nubea aquafn trakit. When the 
Tiolent heBt BttracCa the waters to rise in llie form of a tube, the 
marine salts are left behind, by the ootion of rarufuction, being too 
gross and fixed to ascend. It is thus, when the overloaded lapour 
Enrsts, that it descends — 



la the viateri of ilie limpid rill. 
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Five times the ctangefnl empress of the night 

Had fill'd her stuQing horns with Bilver light. 

When snddon, from the maintop's airj round, 

" Land ! land ! " is echoed. At the joyful sound, 

Swift to the crowded decks the bounifing crew 

On wings of hope and flntt'ring transport flew, 

And each strain 'd eye with aehing sight explores 

The wide horizon of the eastern shores : 

As thin bine clouds the mountain summits rise. 

And now, the lawns salute onr joyful eyes ; 

Loud through the fleet the echoing shouts prevail. 

We drop the anchor, and restrain the sail ; 

And DOW, descending in a spacious bay, 

"Wide o'er the coast the vent'roua soldiers stray. 

To spy the wonders of the savage shore, 

Whore stranger's foot had never trod before, 

I and my pilots, on the yellow sand, 

Explore beneath what sky the shores expand. 

That sage device, whose wondrous use proclaims 

Th' immortal honour of its authors' ' names. 

The snn's height measured, and my compass scaim'd, 

The painted globe of ocean and of land. 

Here we perceiv'd our vent'rous keels had past 

Unharm'd the southern tropic's howling blast; 

And now, approach'd dread Neptune's secret reign, 

Whore the stem power, as o'er the austral main 

He rides, wide scatters from the polar star 

Hail, ice, and snow, and all the wintry war. 

While thus attentive on the beach we stood. 

My soldiers, hast'ning from the upland wood, 

Right to the shore a trembling negro brought, 

Whom, on the forest-height, by force they caught, 

Aa, distant wander'd from the cell of home. 

He snck'd the honey from the porous comb. 

' That »age deviee.- — The astrolabe, an ingtrument of inflnito set- 
vice in navigation, by which tho altitude of tho aun, and distanoe of 
the Btare it> taken. It whb invented in Portugal during the leigu 
of John II. by two Jewish phyeieiana, named Roderic and Joseph. It 
is asserted by some that thoj were assisted by Martin of Bohemia, 
a oelobratod mothematician. — Por% /ram Coatera. Vid. Barros, 
Dec. 1. lib. iy. o. 2. 
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his look, and fear extreme, 
fin mien more wild than brutal Polypheme ; 
Ho word o£ rich Arabia's tongue' he knew. 
No sign conld answer, nor oar gems would view : 
From garments strip'd with shining gold he tum'd. 
The starry diamond and the silver spurn'd. 
Straight at my nod are worthless trinkets brought ; 
EoTind beads of crystal, as a bracelet wrought, 
A cap of red, and, dangling on a string. 
Some little bells of brass before him ring : 
A wide-mouth'd laugh confesa'd his barb'rouB joy. 
And, both his hands he raised to grasp the toy. 
Pleas'd with these gifts, we set the sayage free. 
Homeward be spricgs away, and bonnds with gleo, 

Soon as the gleamy streaks of purple mom 
The lofty forest's topmost buoghs adorn, 
Down the steep monntain's aide, yet hoar with dew, 
A naked crowd, and black as night their hue. 
Come tripping to the shore : Their wishful eyes 
Declare what tawdry trifles most they prize ; 
These to their hopes were given, and, void of fear 
(Mild seem'd their manners, and their looks Hincere), 
A bold rash youth, ambitious of the fame 
Of brave adventurer, Veloso his name, 
Throngh pathJesa brakes their homeward steps attends, 
And, on his single arm, for help depends. 
Long was his stay ; my earnest eyes explore. 
When, rushing down the mountain to the shore 
I mark'd him. ; terror urged his rapid strides. 
And soon Coiillo's skiff the wave divides. 
Yet, ere his friends advanc'd, the treach'rous foe 
Trod on his latest steps, and aim'd the blow. 
Moved by the danger of a youth so brave, 
l^seM now snatch'd an oar, and sprang to save : 
When sudden, black'ning down the mountain's height, 
Another crowd pursu'd his panting flight ; 
And, soon an arrowy, and a flinty shower 
Thick o'er our heads the fierce barbarians pour. 



Arabic, o 



it copious and widu-apokea of liinguageB.— - 
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Nor poTir'cl in vain ; a featber'd arrow stood 
Fix'd ' in my leg, and dmuk the gashing blood. 
Vengeance, as Buddeu, ey'iy wound repays. 
Fall oa their fronts our flashing lightniugs blaze ; 
Their Bhrieka of horror instant pierce the sky. 
And, wing'd with fear, at fullest apeed they fly. 



' CamoeoB, in deEoribiiig the adventure of Feraanda Velosd, bf 
deporting &om the truth of hietory, has ehown hia jadgoient lu B 
poet. The plaoB where the Portugneae landed they named the Bay 
of St. Helen, They caught one of two tUigiaoa, saya Faxia, who were 
busied in gathering honey on a mountain. Their behaviour to this 
BavBge, whom they gratified with a red cap, some gtnsses and bejls. 
induced him to bring a nnmber of hia companions for the like trifles. 
Though eome who aocompanled Ouu were skilled in the various 
African languages, not one of the natives could understand them. A 
commerce, however, was commenced by eigna and geaturea. Gaha 
behaved to them with great civiUty ; the fleet was cheerfully supplied 
with fresh provisions, for which the natives received cloths and 
trinhete. But this friendship was bood interrupted by a yonng, rash 
Portugneae, Having contracted an intimacy with some of the iiegiees, 
be obtained leave to penetrate into the country along with tbem, to 
obscrvo their habitations and strength. They conducted him to their 
huts with great good nature, and placed before him, what tbey 
esteemed an elegant repast, a aea-calf dressed in the way of theil 
Doantry. Thia so much disgusted the delicate Portuguese, that he 
instantly got up and abrujjtly left them. Nor did they oppose hia 
departure, but accompani^ him with the greatest innocence As 
fear, however, is always jealous, he imo,gined they were leading bim 
as a victim to slaughter. No sooner did he come near the ships, than 
he called aloud for assistance. Coello's boat immeiliately set off for 
bis rescue. The Africans fled to the woodsr and now esteeming 
the Portuguese as a band of lawless plunderers, tbey provided them- 
selves with arms, and lay in ambush. Their weapons were javelins, 
headed with short pieces of hom, which they throw with greai 
deiterity. Soon after, while Oaui and some of bis offlcocs we; 
the shore taking the aJtitudo of the sun by the astrolabe, they 
suddenly and with great fury attacked by the ambush from the 
woods. Several were much wouniled, mullot commlaerant, inter que* 
Gama in pede vuItois accepil, and Oaiia received a wound in the toot. 
The admiral made a speedy retreat to the fleet, prudently cbooeinK 
rather to leave the negroes the honour of the victory, than to risk the 
life of one man in a quarrel so foreign to the destiQation of hii 
expedition, and where, to impress the terror of bis arms could be of 
no serviee to his interest. When he come nearer to the Bast Indies 
he acted in a different manner. He then made himself dreaded 
w henever the treachery of the natives provoked his recentment. 
^ " "^ledfrom Faria and Oaorius. 
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Lcpng tracks of gore their acatter'd flight betraj'd,/ 

And now, Velosd to the fleet convey'd, ■ V 

HiB sportful mates his brave exploits demand, 

And what the curiona wonders of the land : 

" BJird was the hill to climb, my valiant friend, 

Bat oh I how smooth and easy to descend ! 

Well hast thou prov'd thy swiftness for the chase, 

And shown thy matchless merit in the race ! " 

With look unmov'd the gallant youth replied, 

" For yon, my friends, my fleetest speed was tried ; 

'Twas you the fierce barbarians meant to slay ; 

For yon I fear'd the fortune of the day ; 

Tour danger great without mine aid I knew, 

And, Bwift aa lightning, to your rescue flew." ^ 

' The critics haTo Tohemcntlj dealaimedagniniittlieleast mixture 
of the oomio, with the dignity of tte epic poem. It ia needlees to 
enter into any defence of this nOiBcage of Camoois, foj^her than to 
obeerre that Homor, ViTgil, and Milton have affecded the ciitioH in 
the same manner, and that this piece of raillery in the Lusiad ii by 
TDUoh the politest, and the least leprehensibte, of anything of the kind in 
the foQr poets. Ja Homer are several strohes of low raillery. Fatroclna 
having killed Hector's charioteer, puna thus on his sudden full : It 
ii a pily he U not nearer Vm tea I He toauld toon txitsh abwidanee of 
oyitrn, nor temtld the atortni /nqhten him. See how he diteijrom hit 
eJiariol doum to the land I What exceUenl divert are the Trofaiul 
Virgil, the most judicious of all poets, deecends even to bu 
where the commander of a galley tumbles the pilot into the si 



— ■ Segnemque ISencelen 

In vtare prreeipitem puppi detarbat ab alia. 
At gravii ui tundo vix tandem reddiiia imo eti 
Jam eenior, madidaque fiiteni in veele Menalet, 
Sununa petit tcopvH tioeatjue in rvpf. reiedH. 
llbim et labentem Teucrt, et riiere naianltm; 
Et aolMi ridetil retmnenlan pectore Jluctai, 



sa,^St^M 



the iugeniouB defence whiofa 

ime measure, vindicate the 
nillery which he puts into the mouths of Satan and Belial, the low- 
nesa of it, when compared with that of CamoenB. must still be acknow. 
lodgnd. Talking of the execution o( the diabolical mtUlery a 
the good angels, they, says Satan — 

" Flew off, and into strange vagaries fell 
As they wonld dance, jet for a dance they b< 
Somewhat extravagant and wild, perhaps 
For Joy of offer'd peace. 
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He now the treason of the foe relates, 

How, BOOD as past the moaDtain's upland straits, 

They chang'd the colonr of their friendly show, 

And force forbade his steps to tread below : 

How, down the eoTerts of the steepy brake 

Their Inrking stand a treach'rona ambush take; 

On UB, when speeding to defend his flight, 

To rush, and plango us in the shades of night ; 

Nor, while in friendship, wonld their lips unfold 

Where India's ocean laved tho orient shores of gold. 

Now, proap'rona galea the bending canvas awell'd ; 
From these rude shores our fearless conrso we held t 
Beneath the glist'niag wave the god of day 
Had now five times withdrawn the parting ray. 
When o'er the prow a sndden darkness spread, 
And, slowly floating o'er the mast's tall bead 
A black clond hover'd ; nor sppear'd from f ar 
The moon's pale glimpse, nor faintly twinkling star ; 
So deep a gloom the low'ring vaponr cast, 
Transfix'd with awe the bravest stood aghast. 
Meanwhile, a hollow bursting roar resonnds. 
As when hoarse suites lash their rocky monnds ; 
Nor had the black'ning wave, nor frowning heav'n 
The wonted signs of gath'ring tempest giv'n. 
Amaz'd wo stood. " O thon, onr fortune's guide, 
Avert this omen, mighty God! " I cried; 
"Or, through forbidden climes adventurous atray'd, 
Have we the secrets of the deep snrvey'd, 
Which these wide solitndes of seas and sky 
Were doom'd to hide from man's unhallow'd eye P 
Whate'er this prodigy, it threatens more 
Than midnight tempests, and the mingled roar. 
When sea and sky combine to rock the marble shore." 



I 



To nhom thus Belial, in like gamesome mood. 
Leader, the tennfl wo sent were lermg of weight. 
Of hard contenta, aud full of force urg'd home, 
Buch as we might perceive amus'd tbom all. 

And Btnmbled many 

this gift they liave beaide, 

Tbej ehow na when oui foee vaik not uprigbt." 
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I epoke, when, rising through the darkea'd air, 
Appfjl'd, we saw a, hideous phantom glare ; 
High and enormoae o'er the flood he tower'd, 
And 'thwart our way with anllen aspect lower'd: 
An earthy paleness o'er his cheeks waa spread, 
Erect nprose his hairs of wither'd red ; 
Writhing to speak, his sable lips disclose, 
Sharp and diejoin'd, his gnashing teeth's bine rows 
His haggard beard flow'd qniv'ring on the wind, 
Bierenge and horror in his mien combin'd ; 
Hia clouded front, by with'ring lightnings scar'd, 
The inward anguish of hia soul declar'd. 
His red eyes, glowing from their dusky cavea, 
Shot livid fires : far echoing o'er the wares 
His voice resounded, as the cavern'd shore 
With hollow groan repeats the tempest's roar. 
Cold gliding horrors thrill'd each hero's breast. 
Our bristling hair and tott'riiig knooa confess 'd 
Wild dread, the while with visage ghastly wan, 
Hia black lips trembling, thus the fiend began r — ' 

" you, the boldest of the nations, fir'd 



Tlirough these my waves advance your fearJess prows, 
Regardless of the length'ning wat'ry way. 
And all the storma that own my sov'reign sway, 
Who, mid snrrohnding rocks and shelves explore 

I Where never hero brav'd my rage before ; 
Ye sons of Lnsus, who with eyes profane 
Have view'd the secrets of my awful reign, 
Have pass'd the bounds which jealous Nature drew 
To veil her secret shrine from mortal view; 
Hear from my lips what direful woes attend, 
And, bursting soon, shall o'er yoar race descend. 
Ui 



i 



'' With every bonnding keel that dares my rage, 
I Eternal war my rocks and storms shaU wage, 

inalator in reply to the critics will venture Ihe asBBrtion, 
Uut tlie fiction of the appaiitiou of the Cape of Telupeela, ia uxb- 
,.]imitf and awful grandeur of iuugiQation, alnnije iiiixurptieaeil in 
Bnman oompoBilion. 
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Tbo next prond fleet ^ that throngh my drear domain, 
Witii daring search. ahaU hoiat the streatning vane, 
Tliftt gallant navy, by my whirlwinda toas'd, 
And raging Beas, shall perish on my coast: 
Then ho, who first my secret reign descried, 
A naked corpse, wide fioating o'er the tide, 

Shall drive Unlesa my heart's full raptures fail, 

O Lrasns ! oft ahalt Uion thy children wail ; 

Each year thy shipwreck'd boob shalt thon deplore, 

Each year thy sheeted maste shall strew my shore. 

" With trophies plam'd behold a hero come,' 
Te dreary wilda, prepare his yawning tomb. 
Though smiling fortune bleaa'd his youthful mom, 
Though glory's rays hia lanrell'd brows adorn, 
Full oft though he beheld with sparkling eye 
The Turkish moona ' in wild coniufiion fly, 
While he, proud victor, thunder'd iu the rear. 
All, all his mighty fame shall vanish here. 
Qniloa's sons, and thine, Mombaz, shall see 
Their conqueror bend his laureU'd head to me ; 

' The next prouJ Jleet. — On the totnm of Gaka to Portugal, a 
fleet of thiitecn Bail, under the cnmmand of Pedro Alvarez CbIifbI, v/aa 
sent out oa the second vojage lo India, where the admiral with only 
six ehipa arriTed. Tbe reet were moBtly doetroyed by a terrible tem- 
peflt at the Gape of Good Hope, wiioU (oated twenty days. "The day- 
time," Bays Faria, " was bo dark that the aailore could eoarcoly aoe eaah 
other, or hsar wba.t was eaid for the horrid noiae of the winde. Among 
those wbo perished was the oelebrated Bartholomew Diaz, who was the 
first Diodern discoverer of tbe Oape of Qood Hope, wbloh be named the 
Cape of Tenipesta. 

' Behtld a hero ame. — Don Francisoo de Almeyda. He was the 
firet Portngiieae viceroy of India, in whioh country he obtained aeveral 
great violotiea over the Mo)iammedanB and pagaQfl. He wae the first 
who camquered Quiloa and Mombas, or Momhaz. On bis rotnrn to 
Portugal he pnt into the bay of Saldnnha, near the Cape of Good 
Hope, to take in water and proviaions. The rudeness of one of bia 
servanta produced a quarrel with the Cafiies, or Hottentota. His 
atteudanta, much agaiust bis will, farced him to majch againBt the 
blooks. "Ah, whither," he exolaimed, " wiU you carry the iufiriu 
maa of sixty yeara ? " After plundering a miserable village, on tba 
return to their ehips they were attacked by a auperior number of 
Oatttet, who fought with siioh fury in reseue.of their, children, whom 
the Portuguese had seized, that thu viceroy and fifty of hiB attendtuitB 
were slain. 

* The creBoent, tbe symbol of Mohammedanism.— Ed. 
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While, proudly mingling with the 

Their B&outs of joy from every clifE rebound, 

" The howling blast, ye alumb'ring storma prepare, 
A yoathfal loyer, and hia beanteous fair, 
Triumphant Bail from India's ravag'd land ; 
His evil angel leads him to my strand. 
Through the tora hnlk the dashing waves shall roar. 
The ahatter'd wrecks shall blacken all my shore. 
Themselves escaped, despoil'd by savage hands, 
Shall, naked, wander o'er the burning sands, 
Spar'd by tho waves far deeper woes to bear, 
Woea, e'eo by me, acknowledg'd with a tear. 
Their infant race, the promia'd heirs of joy, 
Shall now, no more, a hundred hands employ ; 
By cruel want, beneath the parents' eye. 
In these wide wastes their infant race shall die ; 
Through dreary wilds, where never pilgrim trod. 
Where caverns yawn, and rocky fragments nod, 
The hapless lover and hia bride shall stray. 
By night nnshelter'd, and forlorn by day. 
In vain the lover o'er the trackleBB plain 
Shall dart his eyes, and cheer his spouse in vain. 
Her tender limbs, and breast of mountain anow. 
Where, ne'er before, intruding blaat might blow, 
Parch'd by the sun, and shrivell'd by the cold 
Of dewy night, shall he, fond man, behold. 
Thus, wand'ring wide, a thousand ills o'erpaat, 
In fond embraces they shall sink at last ; 
While pitying tears their dying eyes o'eiiow. 
And the last sigh shall wail each other's woe.' 

' This poetical deacrlption of the miflerabla cataatropbe of D(i^^ 
Emmaaiiel <le Soazo, and his beautifal apouae, Leonora de Sit. lb b]> 
no meana cinggoTated. Ha was aevoral 7earB goTaraor of Din in 
India, where he amassed immoDse wealth. On his return to hia 
Dative oountr;, the ship !□ which waa hia ladj, nil bin riches, and five 
hundred men, his aailort and damestioa, Waa daahed to pieces on the 
roclis at tho Capo of Qood Hope. Don Emmanuol, his lady, and 
three abildren, with four hundred of tho crow escaped, having only 
sated a few arms and provitiioDS. As tboy marched through the wild 
UDOultivated deserts, Bome died of famine, of thirst, and fntiguo; 
others, wbu wandered from the main body in search of water, were 
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" Same few, the Sftd companions of their fate, 
Shall yet enrvive, protected by my hate, 
On Tagna' banks the dismal tale to tell, 
How, blasted by axj frown, your heroes fell." 

Re paus'd, in act still farther to disclase 
A long, ft dreary prophecy of woes ; 
When springing onward, load my voice resounds. 
And midst his rage the threat'ning shade confonnda. 
" What art thon, horrid form, that rid'st the air ? 
By Heaven's eternal light, stern fiend, declare." 
HiH lips he writhes, hia eyea far round he throwa. 
And, from his breast, deiap hollow groans arose. 
Sternly askance he stood : with wounded pride 
MiA anguish torn, " la me, behold," he cried, 
While dark-red sparkles from his eyeballs roll'd, 
" In me the Spirit of the Cape behold, 
That rock, by yon the Cape of Tempests nam'd. 
By Neptune's rage, in horrid earthquakea fram'd, 
When Jove's red bolts o'er Titan's offspring flam'd. 



arrived, ., „. 

they vete courteouely received, but the bBtboriane, haviiig un- 
eipeotedly Beizud their arme, stripped the whole oompany caked, 
and left them deatitnte to the mercy of the deeert. Tlie wrotchodaosa 
of the delicate and espoaed Leonora was inoreased hj the brutal 
inanlts of the negroes. Her hueband, unable to leliere, beheld her 
ctiaerieB. Aruir haviog travelled about 300 leagues, her lees swelled, 
her feet bleeding at every step, and her etrength oxhauate^ she sunk 
down, and with tho eand covered herself to the neck, to cooceal her 
nabednesB. In this dreadful situation, she beheld tno of her chUdrea 
expire. Her own death anon followed. Her busbaud, who had been 
long enamoured of ber beauty, received her last breath in a dietraetod 
embrace. Immediately, he snatched hie third cliild in bis arms, and 
uttering the most lameotable cries, be rau into the thickest of the 
wood, where the wild beasts were soon beard to gronl over their prey. 
Of the whole four hundred who esoai>ed the waves, only six and 
twenty arrived at another village, whose inhabitants were more 
civili/ed, and traded with tho merchants of the Bed Sea, from 
whence they found a passai^c to Europe, and brought the tidings af 
the unhappy fate of their companions. Jerome de Cortereal, a Por- 
tuguese poet, has written ae affecting poem on the shipwreck, and 
deplorable catastrophe of Don Emmanuel, and his beloved spouse. 
— I'artiy from Oaatera. 
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With wide-Btreteh'd piles I guard the pathless strand, 

And Afrie's aonthern moand, Qnmov'd, I stand : 

Nor Roman prow, nor daring Tyrian oar 

Ere daah'd the white wave foaming to my shore ; 

Nor Greece, nor Carthage ever spread the sail 

On these my seaa, to catch the tniding gale. 

Ton, joa alone have dar'd to plough my main, 

And, with the hnman voice, distnrb my lonesome reigu," 

He spoke, and deep a, lengthen'd aigh he drew, 
A doleful sound, and vaniah'd from the view: 
The frighteo'd billows gave a, rolling swell. 
And, distant far, prolong'd the dismal yell, 
Faint, and more faint the howling echoea die, 
And the black cloud dispersing, leaves the sky. 
High to the angel-host, whoso g[nardian care 
Had ever round na watch'd, my hands I rear, 
And Heaven's dread King implore ; " Aa o'er oar lieai 
The fiend disaolv'd, an empty shadow fled ; 
So may his cnraes, by the winds of hea^'n. 
Far o'er the deep, their idle sport, he driv'n! " 

With aacred horror thrill'd, Melinda'a lord 
Held up the eager hand, and caught the word. 
" Oh, wondrous faith of ancient days," he cries, 
" CoDccal'd in mystic lore and dark disguise ! 
Taught by their aires, our hoary fathers tell. 
On these rude shores a giant-spectre fell, 
What time, from heaven the rebel band were thrown : ■ 
And oft the wand'ring swain has heard his moan. 
While o'er the wave tbe clouded moon appears 
To hide her weeping faee, his voice he rears 
O'er the wild storm. Deep in the days of yore, 
A holy pilgrim trod the nightly shore ; 
Stern groans he heard ; by ghostly spells controU'd, 
His fate, mysterious, thus the spectre told : 
'By forcofal Titan's warm embrace compreas'd, 
The rock-ribb'd mother. Earth, his love confess'd ; 

' Tho giants or Titans; eaUcd "aonaof God" in Gen 



The handred- handed giant' at ev birth. 

And me, she bore, nor slept my hopes on earth ; 

My heart avow'd, ray sire's etbereal flame i 

Grreat Adamaator, then, my dreaded name. 

In Diy bold brother's glorious toils engaged, 

Tremendona war against the goda I waged : 

Tet, not to reach the throne of heaven I try, 

With mountain pil'd on mountain to the sky ; 

To me the conquest of the seaa befel. 

In his green realm the second Jove to qaell. 

Nor did ambition all my passions hold, 

'Twas love that prompted an attempt so bold. 

Ah me, one summer in the cool o£ day, 

I saw tbo Nereids on the sandy bay, 

With lovely Thetis from the wave, advance 

In mirthful frolic, and the naked dance. 

In all her charma reveal'd the goddess trod, 

With iierceBt fires my straggling bosom glow'd ; 

Tet, yet I feel them burning in my heart, 

And hopeless, languish with the raging smart. 

For her, ea«h goddess of the heavens I scoru'd, 

For her alone my fervent ardour bum'd. 

In vain I woo'd her to the lover's bed. 

From my grim form, with horror, mute she fled. 

Madd'ning with love, by force I ween to gain 

Tlio silver goddess of the bias domain ; 

To the hoar mother of the Nereid band' 

I tell my purpose, and her aid command! 

By fear impell'd, old Dorie tries to move, 

And, win the spouse of Peleus to my love. 

The silver goddess with a smile replies, 

" What nymph can yield her charms a giant's prize ! 

Tet, from the horrors of a war to save. 

And guard in peace our empire of the wave, 

Whate'er with honour he may hope to gain. 

That, let him hope his wish shall soon attain." 

' BriareuB, 

' Dorie, the aieter and epoueo of NereuB, and mother of the 
Nereidea. By Nereus, io the phjainal aense of the fable, is undar- 
etood tbti water of the »ert, and hj Dorii, the bitteinese or salt, the 
supposed cauBe of its proliflo qnnht; in the gGDoratioa of Hakes, 
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The promis'd grace infue'd a bolder fire. 

And shook my mighty limba with, fierce desire. 

Bnt ah, what error spreads its dreadful night, 

What phantoma hover o'ar the lover's sight ! 

The war reaign'd, my ateps by Doria led. 

While gentle eve her shadowy mantle spread, 

Before my steps the snowy Thetis shone 

In all her charms, aU naked, and alone. 

Swift as the wind with open, arms I sprung, 

And, round her waist with joy delirions clnng; 

In all the transports of the warm embrace, 

A hundred kisses on her angel face, 

On all its various charms my rage bestows. 

And, on her cheek, my cheek enraptnr'd glows. 

When, oh, what anguish while my shame I tell ! 

What fix'd despair, what rage my bosom swell ! 

Here was no goddess, here no heav'nly charms, 

A rugged mountain flil'd my eager arms, 

Whose rooky top, o'erhnug with matted brier, 

Receiv'd the kisses of my am'roos fire. 

Wak'd from my dream, cold hoiTor freez'd my blood ; 

Fis'd as a rock, before the rock I stood ; 

" O fairest goddess of the ocean train, 

Behold the triumph of thy proud disdain; 

Yet why," I cried, "with all I wish'd decoy, 

And, when exulting in the dream of joy, 

A horrid mountain to mine arms convey ! " 

Madd'nlng I spoke, and furious, sprung away. 

Far to the south I sought the world unknown, 

Where I, unheard, unscorn'd. might wail alone, 

My foul dishonour, and my tears to hide, 

And shnn the triumph of the goddess' pride. 

My brothers, now, by Jove's red arm o'erthrown. 

Beneath huge mountains, pil'd on mountains groan ; 

And I, who tanght each echo to deplore, 

And tell my sorrows to the desert shore, 

I felt the hand of Jove my crimes pnrsne. 

My stiff'ning flesh to earthy ridges grew, 

And my huge bones, no more by marrow warm'd, 

To horrid piles, and ribs of rock transform'd. 

Ton dark- brow 'd cape of monstrous size became. 

Where, round me still, in triumph o'ci- my shame, 
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The aily'ry Thetia bids her Hurges roar, 

And waft my groauB along the dreary shore.' "- 

Melinda's monarch fchns the tale pnrsu'd, 
Of ancient faith, and Gaka thna renew'd : — 

Now, from the wave the cliariot of the day, 
WLirl'd by the fiery conrsers, springs away, 
When, f aU in view, the giant Cape appears, 
Wide spreads its limbs, and high its ahoifldors n 
Behind ua, now, it cnrvea the bending side. 
And onr bold vessels plough the eastern tide. 
Nor long excnrsive off at sea we stand, 
A culfcur'd shore invites ns to the land. 
Here their sweet scenes the mxal joys bestow. 
And give onr wearied minds a lively glow.' 
The tenants of the coast, a festive band, 
With dances meet na on the yellow sand ; 
Their brides on alow-pac'd oxen rode behind ; 
The spreading horns with flow'ry garlands twin'd. 
Bespoke the dew-lapp'd beeves their prondest boast, 
Of all their bestial store they valued moat. 
By turns the hnsbands, and the brides, prolong 
The variooH mesianres of the rnral aong. 
Now, to the dance the matic reeds resound; 
The dancers' heels, light-quiv'ring, beat the gronnd; 
And now, the lambs aronnd them, bleating stray. 
Feed from their hands, or, round them frisking play. 

' And give our wearied mindi a lively gUne. — Variety ifl no less 
delightful to the reader than to the Iraytdler, and the imagination of 
CamoenB gave an abundant supply. The inaertion of iluB pastoral . 
landecape, between the terrific BceneB which procedo and follow, has 
a fine effect. "Variety," aa;a Pope, in one of hie notes on the 
Odyeee;, " gires life and delight ; and it is maoh more neoessar; in 
epic, than in oomia or tragio, poetry, sometimeB to Bhift the Boenes, to 
diversify and embelliah the story." 

The PortngncBe, BBiling upon the Atlaotio Ocean, diBcoverod the 
most southern point of Africa: here they fgund an imc " " "" 
nhioh curried them to the East IndicB. The dangers they ci 
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I Methonght I saw the sylTaa reign o£ Pan, 
And heard the music of the Mantuttn awnn : ' 
With smiles wS hail them, and. with joy behold 
The blissful manners of the age of gold. 
With that mild kindness, by their looks display'd, 
Freah stores they bring, with cloth of red repaid ; 
Yet, from their lips no word we knew could fiow, 
Nor sign of India s atraad their hands bestow. 
Tair blow the winds ; again with sails unfnrl'd 
We dare the main' and seek the eastern world. 
Now, round black Afric'a coast onr navy Toor'd, 
And, to the world's mid circle, northward ateer'd ; 
The sonthom pole low to the wave declin'd. 
We leave the isle of Holy Cross ' behind : 
That isle where erat a Lnaian, when he paaa'd 
The tempest-heaf«ii cape, his anchors cast, 
And own'd hia prond ambition to explore 
The kingdoms of the morn could dare no more. 
Prom thence, still on, onr daring conrso we hold 
Thro' trackless gulfs, whose billows never roU'd 
Aronnd the vessel's pitchy sides before ; 
Thro' trackless gulfs, where mountain surges roar, 
For many a night, whea not a star appear'd, 
Nor infant moon's dim horns the darkness cheer'd ; 
For many a dreary night, and cheerless day, 
In calms now fetter'd, now the whirlwind's play, 
By ardent hope still fir'd, we forc'd onr dreadful way. 
Now, smooth as glass the shining waters lie, 
No clond, slow moving', sails the azure sky ; 
Slack from their height the sails unmov'd decline. 
The airy streamers form the downward line ; 
No gentle qnivor owns the gentle gale. 
Nor gentlest swell distends the ready sail ; 
Fiz'd as in ice, the slumh'ring prows remain, 
And silence wide extends her solemn reign. 
Now to the waves the bursting clouds descend. 
And heaven and sea in meotiitg tempests bicad ; 
' VirgiL 

* A umall inland, nitmed Santa Oniz by Bartholomew Diaz, ' 
diicovered it. According to Fitria y Sousa, he went twentf-ft., 
leases further, bi the rivei Del lufuDto. wbich, till passed by Olid 
~ it of the I'ortugueati dincovoriea. 
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The blaek-wing'd whirlwinda o'er the ocean sweep. 
And from his bottom roars the stagg'ring deep. 
DriT'n by the yelling blast's impetuous Bway 
Stagg'ring we bound, yet onward bound away: 
And now, escaped the fury of the storm. 
New danger threatens in a Tarioua form ; 
Though fresh the breeze the awelling canvas swell'd, 
A curreat's headlong sweep oar prows withhold ; 
The rapid force impress 'd on every keel, 
Backward, o'erpower'd, our rolling vessels reel : 
When from their southern oaves the winds, enraged, 
In honid conflict with the waves engaged ; 
Beneath the tempest groans each loaded mast, 
Aud, o'er the rushing tide our bounding navy pass'd.'' 

Now shiu'd the sacred mom, when from the east/iA^ 
Three kings' the holy cradled Babe address'd. 
And haii'd him Lord of heaven : that festive day' 
We drop onr anchors in an opening bay ; 
The river from the sacred day we name,* 
And stores, the wand'ring seaman's right, we olaim : 
Stores we receiv'd ; our dearest hope in vain, 
No word they utter'd eonld our eara retain ; 
Nought to reward our search for India's sound, 
By word or sign onr ardent wishes crown'd.' 

' It WBB tlie force of this ruBhing oucrent wliicli rotarded tha fur- 
ther discoveries of Diaz. Gaua got over it by the asBLstuuce of a 
tampest. The seaeons nhen these seiu are eafelj navigable, me now 
pertt>ct1y known. 

' The wise men of the Eust, or magi, whom tbe Roman Catliolio 
writers will base to hate been kings.— SI. 

' The Epiphany.— Ed. 

' Dos Eeis, i.e., of the kings. — Ed. 

' The frequent dSjappaintmentB of the Porta gnese, when they expect 
to hear some account of India, is a judicious imitation of several parts 
ofViigil; who, in tho same manner, magniflES the distresBea of tba 
Tiojaas in tboir aeaioh for tbe fated seat of Empire : — 






In/elix I cut te exitio foriwaa 

Soptima ]xwl TraJK ^icidiitm jam vaiitnr aetai ; 
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Beliold, king, how many a shore we tried ! 
How many a fierce barbarian's rage defied I 
Yet Btill, in yain, for India's shore we try, 
The long-Bonght shores our anxions search defy. 
Beneath new heavena, where not a star we tnew. 
Through changing olimes, where poiaon'd air we drew j 
Wandering new Beas, in gulfs nnknown, forlorn, 
By labour weaken'd, and by famine worn ; 
Our food corrupted, pregnant with disease, 
And pestilence on each expected breeze ; 
Not even a gleam of hope's delusive ray 
To lead us onward through the devions way — 
That kind delusion ' which full oft has cheer'd 
The bravest minds, till glad success appear'd; 
Worn as we were, each night with dreary care. 
Each day, with danger that increas'd despair; 
Oh ! monarch, jndge, what less than Lusian fire 
Conld still the hopeless scorn of fate inspire ! 
What less, O king, than Lnsian faith withstand, 
When dire despair and famine gave command 
Their chief to murder, and with lawless power 
Sweep Afric's seas, and every coast devour ! 
What more than men in wild despair still bold ! 
Those, more than men, in these my band behold 1 
Sacred to death, by death alone subdued. 
These, all the rage of fierce despair withstood;' 

' Mop 

' It liad been eitremelj impolitio in Qama to mention tlie inutin;, 
of his fullowera to tiie King of Melindn. The boaat of their loyalty,.'! 
besides, hue a good eficat in the poem, aa it elevates the heroes, imd 
gives uniformity to the charactei of bniTory, whioh the dignity of the 
epwea required to be ascribed to them. History relates the tnatter 
di&erently. In standing for the Cape of Good Hope, Gaha gave the 
highest proofs of bis resolntion. The fleet seemed nov tossed to the 
oJoads, ai mado mtha coniiiigere, and dew sunk to the lowest whirl- 
pools of the abyss. The winds were insufferably cold, and, to the rage 
of .the tempest was added the horror of an almost continual darkness. 
The crew expected every moment to bo swallowed up in the deep. At 
every interval of the storm, Ihey came round Gaua, assorting the 
impossibility to proceed further, and imploring him to return. This 
he resolutely refused. A conapiracj against his life was formed, but 
was discovered by his brother. He guarded against it with the greatest 
courage aud prudenoo ; put all the pilots in chains, and he bimsul^ 
with some others, took (lio maoagcment of the helms. At last, '' 
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Firm to their faith, though fondest hope no more 

Could give the promise ol their native shore ! J 

Now, the aweet waters of the Btreaiu we leave, I 

And the salt waves our gliding prowa receive r I 

Here to the left, hetween the bending shores, I 

Tom by the winds the whirling billow roara ; I 

And boiling raves against the sounding coast, I 

Whose mines of gold Sofala's merchants boast : I 

Full to the gulf the show'ry aouth-winds howl, I 

Aslant, against the wind, onr vessels roll : I 

Far from the land, wido o'er the ocean driv'n, I 

Our helms resigning to the care of heav'n, I 

By hope and fear's keen passions toss'd, we roam, I 

When our glad eyes beheld the surges foam I 

Against the beacons of a cultttr'd hay, I 

Where sloops and barges cut the wat'ry way. I 

The river's opening breast some upward pbed, I 

And some came gliding down the awoopy tide. I 

Quick throbs of transport hcav'd in every heart I 

To view the knowledge of the seaman's art ; I 

For here, we hop'd our ardent wish to gain, I 

To hear of India's strand, nor hop'd in vain. I 

Though Ethiopia's sable hue they bore I 

No look of wild sarprise the natives wore : I 

Wide o'er their heads the cotton turban aweJl'd, I 

And cloth of blue the decent loins conceal'd. I 

Their speech, thongh rude and dissonant of sound, I 

Their speech a mixture of Arabian own'd. I 

Fernando, skiil'd in all the copious store I 

Of fair Arabia's speech, and flow'ry lore, I 

In joyful converse hea3^d the pleasing tale, I 

That, o'er these seas, full oft, th.e frequent saU, I 

And lordly vessels, tall as ours, appear'd, I 

Which, to the regions of the morning steer'd, I 
And, back retnrning, to the sonthmost land 
Convey'd the treasures of the Indian strand ; 

liavicg many dnys withstood the tempoBt, and a jinrBdioae oonspiraoy, 
invicto aninu), with an unoonquered mind, a faiouiublQ change of 
weather revived tlie spirits of the fleet, and allowed them to double tlie 
Cape of Good Hope, — ExiT./Tom Osorius's Ilistoria. 
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Whose cheerful orews, reaemblinp; onra, display 

The kindred face and colonr of the day.' 

Elate with joy we raiso the glad acclaim, 

And, " River of good signs," ' the port wa name : 

Then, aacred to the angel guide,' who led 

The yonng Tobiah to the spousal bed, 

And safe retnrn'd hizQ through the perUoua way, 

We rear a column* on the friendly bay. 

Our keels, that now had steer'd tbrongh many a el 
By shell-fish ronghen'd, and incased with sHme, 
Joyful we clean, while bleating from the field 
The fleecy dams the smiling natives yield : 
Bat while each face an honest welcome ahowa. 
And, big with aprightly hope, each bosom glows, 
(Alas ! how vain the bloom of human joy ! 
How soon the blasts of woe that bloom destroy !) 
A dread disease its rankling horrors shed, 
And deatb's dire ravage through mine army spread. 
Never mine eyea such dreary sight beheld. 
Ghastly the month and gnma enormoua awell'd ; ' 
And instant, putrid like a dead man's wound. 
Poisoned with fcetid steams the air around. 
No sage physician's ever- watchful zeal. 
No skilful surgeon's gentle hand to heal, 
Were found : each dreary mournful hour we gave 
Some bravo companion to a foreign grave. 

' Oaua and his folIowerB vere, fmm the dnikDeaB of the PortiA'' 
gnese compleiion, thoaght to be Moors, When Gama arrived in the 
East, a coaeideinblo DommeTce was carried on between tbe lodies 
And tbe Bed Son b; the Mooriah traders, by irhom the gold minea of 
Sofala, ami the ricbee of East Africa were enjoyed. The traffic wai 
brought bf land to Cairo, frctn whenoe Europe was supplied by tbg^K 
Venetian and Antwerpian merchants. 

' " O nome Ihe fioou dos Baua-Signftis." 

' BaphoeL Bee Tobit, cb, v. and xii. — Ei. 
■ ' It was the custom of the Portuguese Davigators to ercot cr 
tbe shores of Dcv-discorerod ooautrlea. Gama carried material! Str 

fiUara of stone with Uim, and eiect«I six croEBee during hia ? ipeditio'i. 
bev bore the name and aims of the king of Portugal, and vere ia- 
snded as proofs of the title which accruBS from first disoovery. 
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A grave, the awful gift of erory shore ! 

Alas I what weary toila with tih they bore ! 
Long, long endear'd by fellowship in woe, 
O'er their cold dnst we give the tears to flow ; 
And, in their haploBS lot forbode our own, 
A foreign burial, and a grave unknown ! 

Now, deeply yearning o'er onr deathfnl fate, 
With joyful hope of India's shore olat«. 
We loose the hawsers and the sail expand. 
And, npward coast the Ethiopian strand. 
What danger threaten'd at Quiloa's iale, 
Mozambique's treason, and Mombassa's guile ; 
What miraclefl kind Heav'n onr guardian wrought, 
Loud fame already to thine ears has brought: 
Kind heaven Oigain that guardian care dispiay'd. 
And, to thy port our weary fleet convey'd. 
Where thon, O king, Heaven's regent power below, 
Bidd'st thy full bounty and thy truth to flow ; 
Health to the sick, and to the weary rest, 
And sprightly hope reviv'd in every breast, 
Proclaim thy gifta, with grateful joy repaid. 
The brave man's tribute for the brave man's aid. 
And now, in honour of thy fond command. 
The glorious annals of my native laud ; 
And what the perils of a route so bold, 
So dread as ours, my faithful lipa have told. 
Then judge, great monarch, if the world before 
Ere saw the prow such length of seas explore ! 
Nor B^e triysses,' nor the Trojan ' pride 
Such raging gulfa, snch. whirling storms defled j 
Hor one poor tenth of lay dread course ezplor'd, 
Though by the muse as demigods ador'd. 

thon whose breast all Helicon inflam'd,' 
Whose birth seven vaunting cities proudly claim'd ; 
And thou whoso mellow lute and rural song,' 
In softest flow, led Mincio'a waves along. 
Whose warlike nnmbers, as a storm impcU'd, 
And Tiber's surges o'er his borders awell'd ; 
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Let all PamasBna lend creative fire, 
And all the Nine' with all their warmth inspire ; 
Yonr demigods condact throngh every Bcene 
Cold fear can paint, or wildest fancy feign ; 
The Syren'a gnilefnl lay, dire Circe's Bj^ll,' 
And aU the horrors of the Cyclop's cell ; ' 
Bid Scylla'a barking waves their mates o'erwhelm 
And hurt the gnardian pilot from the helm,' 
Grive Bails and oars to fly the purple shore. 
Whore love of absent friend awakes no more ;° 
In all their charms display Calypso's smiles, 
Her flow'ry arbours and her am'rona wiles ; 
In skins confin'd the blust'ring winds control,' 

' The MuMB. ' Homer'a Odyseey, bk. 1. 160. 

■ Beo the OdyBsey, bk. ii. ' See ^n. v. 833 

' The Lotopliagi, bo named from the lotus, are thus described by 



" Not prone to ill, dot Btrnoee to foreign guest, 
Thej eat, thoy drink, and Natuie givcB the fcaat; 
The trees around them all their &uit produce ; 
LotoB the name; diTine, neotareoua juice ; 

S Thence caJl'd Lotopbagi) nhiob vhoBO toates, 
naatiate, riots in the street repasts. 
Nor other home, nor other care intends, 
But quits bis home, his country, and his friends: 
The three we sent, from off th' enchitnting ground 
We diBgg'd reluctant, and by force we bound : 
The rest in haste forsook the pteaaiog shore, 
Or, the ohnrm tasted, had letum'd no more." 

Pope, Odjsa. i: 



L The Libyan lotns is a. shnib like a bramble, the berries like 

1 myrtle, purple when ripe, and about the size of an elite. Mixed 

I with breod-porn, it waa used as food for bIbvos. Thoy also made sn 

I agreeable nine of it, but which would not keep above ten days. See 

■ Pope's note in loco. 

^^^^H ' Jn ihiiu emijin'd IJit tJusCHng vrindi eoBtrol. — The gift of j^lus 

^^^L toUljs) 
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" The Bdverse winds in leathern bags he bmo'd, 
Compresa'd their force, and lock'd each struggling bl 
For him the mighty sire of gods a^sigu'd. 
The tempest's lord, the tyrant of the wind : 
His word alone the list'ning sttirms obey. 
To smooth the deep, or swell the foamy sea. 
These, in my bellow ship the monarch hung, 
Secnreiy fetter'd by a silver thong; 
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Or, o'er the feast bid loathsome harpiea ^ prow! ; 

And lead jour heroes through the dread abodes 

Of tortmr'd Bpeotres and infemal ' gods ; 

Give ev'ry flow'r that decks Aonia'a hill 

To grace your fables with divineat skill ; 

Beneath the wonders of my tale they fall. 

Where truth, all nnadorn'd and pare, eioeeds them all. 

While thns, illnstriona Gaha charm'd their e 
The look of wonder each Meliudiau v 
And pleased attention witnesa'd the command 
Of every movement of hia lips, or hand. 
The king, enraptur'd, own'd the glorious fame 
Of Lisbon's monarchs and the Laaian name ; 
What warlike rage the victor-kinga inapir'd ! 
Hor leaa their warriors' loyal faith admir'd. 
Nor lesa hia menial train, iu wonder loat, 
Biepeat the gallant deeda that please them most, 
Each to his mate ; while, fii'd in fond amaze, 
The Lusian featijres every eye aurveya ; 
While, present to the view, by fancy brought, 
Arise the woadera by the Iraaians wrought. 
And each bold feature to their wond'ring sight 
Displays the raptur'd ardour of the fight. 

Apollo now withdrew the cheerful day. 
And left the western sky to twilight grey ; 
Beneath the wave he sought fair Thetis' bed, 
And, to the shore Melinda's aov'reign aped. 

What boiindleaa joys are thine, just I 
Thou hope of Virtue, and her noblest crown ! 

Bat Zcphyms eiempt, with friendly galea 

He chared to fill, and gaide the ewelling Baili : 

Kare gift I but oh, whM gift to fools asaila ? " 

Pope, Odyat s. 20. 
The companioriB of UljBseB imagined that these baga contained aocoe 
valuable treoBure, and opened them nhilu their iKAdof slept. Thr 
tempests bursting out, drove tbeflecit from Ithaoa, which was then in 
sight, and was the osuse of a new train of mlBecies. 
' See the third ^neld, 
' Bee the sixth iSneid, and the eleventh Odjesey. 
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By thee the seeds of conacionB worth are fiv'S, 

Hero by hero, fame by fame inepir'd : 

Withont thine aid how soon the hero diefl ! 

By thee npbome, his name aacenda the skies. 

This Ammon ' knew, and own'd his Homer's lyre 

The noblest glory of Pelidea' ire.' 

This knew Augnstas, and from Mantna's shade 

To coTirtly ease the Roman bard convey'd;' 

And Boon exulting flow'd the song divine, 

The noblest glory of the Roman line. 

Dear was the Muse to Julius ; ever dear 

To Scipio, though the pond'roos, conqnering epeor 

Roughen'd his hand, th' immortal pen he knew, 

And, to the tented field the gentle Musea drew. 

Each glorious chief of Greek or Latian line, 

Or barb'rons race, adom'd the Aonian shrine ; 

Each glorions name, e'er to the Mase endear'd. 

Or woo'd the Muses, or, the Muse revor'd. 

Alaa, on Tago's hapleas Bhores alone 

The Mnse is slighted, and her charms unknown ; 

For this, no Vii^l here attnnea the lyre, 

No Homer here awakes the hero's fire. 

On Tago's shores are Scipioa, Ciesars bom, 

And Alexanders Liabon's clime adorn ; 

Bat, Heaven has stamp'd them in a rougher mould. 

Nor gave the polish to their genuine gold. 

Careleaa and rude, or to be known or know, 

In vain, to them, the sweetest numbers flow ; 

Unheard, in vain their native poet sings. 

And cold neglect weighs down the Muse's wings, 

Ev'n he whose veins the blood of Gama warms,* 

Walks by, unconscious of the Muee's charms : 

For him no Mnse shall leave her golden loom, 

"No patm shall blossom, and no wreath shall bloom : 

Yet, shall my labonrs and my cares be paid 

By fame immortal, and by Gama's shade : 

' AJezaader the Great. — Ed. 
' AohiU™, son of Pe\ev>.—Fd. 
' Virgil, bom at Mantua. — Ed. 

' Eton FranoiBco do Qama, grandaon ofTasco de Gnroa, the b 
of the LuBiod.— JU. 
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Him shall the song on ev'ry shore proclaim, 

The first of heroes, first of naval fame. 

Rude, and nngrateful, thongh my country be, 

This proud example shall be taught by me — 

" Where'er the hero's worth demands the skies. 

To crown that worth some gen'rous bard shall rise ! " 



END 07 THE FIFTH BOOK. 
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BOOK VI. 

THE ABGUMENT. 

Gama's long recital being conolnded, the poet te 
oFliU etoryin hiaowu peieoQ. The Portagaeee adcuiral eateiBinUi an 
alliance with the King of Melinda, asanreB him tbut the Teeaels of his 
nation will always in future atiahor on his shores. Gama receives from 
the monaroh a faithful pilot to oonduct him to India. Bacchus, now haa 
reoaursH to Nepinne, at whose palace the divinities of the sea assemble. 
The gods of the sen oonaent to let loose the winds and wares against 
the daring navigators. During the night the sailors on the watch 
lelate to each other amusing stories, Veloso urges them to relate 
Bome proud feata of war. The history of the cantest of the twelve 
knights of England wili the twelve of Portugal is then told. A 
Tiolent tempest aesBila the fleet. Vivid picture of a storm at sea. 
Gama addresses his prober to God: and Venus, with bar nymphs so 
captivates the atonn-gods that a calm ensues. The boy at the mast- 
head raiaea a joyful cry of Land I re-echoed by the whole crew. The 
pilot informs the Portuguese that they are now approaching the 
kingdom of Calient. The poet's reflections. 



And hospitable rites each hour employ'd, 
For much the king the Lnsian band admir'd. 
And, much their friendship and tbeir aid desir'd ; 
Bach hour the gay festivity prolongs, 
Melindian dances, and Arabian songs ; 
Each hour in mirthful transport steals ftway, 
By night the banquet, and the chase by day; 
And now, the bosom of the deep invitee. 
And all tjie pride of Neptune's festive rites; 
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Their Bilken banners waring o'er the tide, 
A jovial band, the painted gaJtejB ride ; 
The net and angle various hands employ. 
And Moorish timbrels Bonnd the notes of joy. 
Snch was the pomp, when Eg;ypt'a heaat<:ouG ' queen 
Bade all the pride of naval show convene, 
In pleasnre's downy bosom, to begnile 
Her love-sick warrior : ' o'er the breast of Nile, 
• Daziling with gold, the purple ensigns llow'd. 
And to the Inte the gilded barges row'd ; 
While from the wave, of many a shining hue. 
The SJiglers' lines the panting fishes drew. 

Now, from the West the sonnding breezes blow. 
And far the hoary flood was yet to plough: 
The fountain and the field bestow'd their store, 
And friendly pilots from the friendly shore, 
Train'd in the Indian deep, were now aboard. 
When Qaua, parting from Melinda's lord. 
The holy vows of lasting peace renew'd, 
For, still the ting for lasting friendship sued i 
That Lnsns' heroes in his port aapplied, ' 

And tasted rest, he own'd his dearest pride, 
And vow'd, that ever while the seas they roam, 
The Lusian fleets shonid find a bounteous home, 
And, ever from the gen'rona shore receive 
Whate'er his port, whate'er his land could give.' 

' Cleopatra. 

* Ever; display of eastern Inxniy and magnificence was lavished 
in the fishiDg parties od the Nile, with which Cleopatra amtised Mark 
Antony, when at any time he ihawed symptome of tmeaslness, or 
Beemed inclined to abandon the effeminate life which he led with his 
mistress. At one of these parties, Mark Antony, having procured 
divers to put fishes upon his hooka while under the water, he very 
gallantly boasted to his mistress of his great dexterity in angling. 
Cleopatra perceived hia art, and as gallaDtly outwitted tiim. Some 
other divers received her orders, and in a little while Mark Antony's 
line brought up a Med fleh in place of a live one, to the vast entortam- 
ment of the queen, and all the convivial compaoy. Octavius was at 
this time on his march to decide who shonid be master of the world. 

' The frieodBhip of the Portuguese and Molindians was of long 
conttDusnce. Alvaro Cabrol, the second admiral who made the 
voyage to India, in an eogagemeot with the Moors off the coast of 
t^ofala, took two ships richly freighted from tho mines of that 
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Nor leas Lis joy the grateful chief declnr'd ; 

And now, to seize the valaed hours prepar'd. 

Fnll to the wind the eweUing sails he gave. 

And, hia red prows divide the foamy wave : 

Fall to the rising snu the pilot steers, 

And, far from shore through middle ocean bears. 

The vaulted sty now widenB o'er their heads, 

Where first the infant morn hia radiance sheds. 

And now, with transport sparkling in his eyes. 

Keen to behold the Indian mountains rise. 

High on the decks each Lusian hero smiles, 

And, proudly in hia thoughts reviews hia toila. 

When the stern demon, burning with disdain. 

Beheld the deet triumphant plough the main : 

The powers of heav'n, and heav'n's dread lord he kne' 

Keaolv'd in Liabon glorious to renew 

The Roman hononrs — raging with despair 

Prom high Olympus' brow he cleaves the air, 

On earth new hopes of vengeance to devise, 

And fine that aid denied him in the skies ; 

Blaspheming Heav'n, he plerc'd the dread abode 

Of ocean's lord, and songht the ocean's god. 

Deep, where the bases of the hills extend. 

And earth's huge ribs of rock enormous bend. 

Where, roaring through the caverns, roll the waves 

Responaive as the aerial tempest raves. 

The ocean's monarch, by the Nereid tra,in. 

And wat'ry gods encircled, holds his reign. 

Wide o'er the deep, which line could ne'er explore, 

Shining with hoary sand of silver ore, 

Extends the level, where the palace rears 

Its crystal towers, and emulates the spheres ; 

So, starry bright, the lofty turrets blaze. 

And, vie in lustre with the diamond's raya. 

country. On finding that XeqoeB Fontejma, tbe oommtuider, «^ 
uncle to the King of Mulinda, he reatorcd the valuable prize, wad 
treated him with the utmust courtesy. Their good ofBetn wetv 
leoiproctLL By the iafotmatiou of the King of Meliadn, Odbral 
escaped the ttenchecy of the King of Oaliout. The KingB of Mombaz 
sad Quiloa, irritated at tbe alliance with Fortugal, made esvatal 
depredatione on tbe subjects of Meliudo, who in retiun wt ~ 
revenged by their Euraposn alliea. 
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Adom'd with pillars, and with roofs of gold, 

The golden gates their massy leares unfold : 

Inwronght with pea.rl the lordly pillars ihine, 

The Bculptnr'd walk confess ft Land divine. 

Hem, various oolonrs in oonfnsion lost. 

Old Chaoa' face and troubled image boast. 

Here, rising from tho maea, diatinct and clear, 

Apart, the four fair elements appear. 

High o'er the rest ascends the blaze of fire, 

Nor, fed by matter did the rays aspire. 

But, glow'd ffitberial, as the living flame, 

Which, stol'n from hea^'n, inspir'd the vital frtuue. 

Neit, all-embra«ing air was spread around. 

Thin as the light, incapable of wotuid ; 

The snbtlB power the burning aouth pervades, 

Aud penetrates the depth of polar shades. 

Here, mother Earth, with moantaina crown'd, is seen. 

Her trees in blossom, and her lawns in green ; 

The lowing beeves adorn the clover vales. 

The fleecy dams beapread the sloping dales ; 

Here, lajid from land the silver streams divide ; 

The sportive fishes through the crystal tide, 

Bedropt with gold their shining sides display : 

And here, old Ocean rolls his biUows gray ; 

Beneath the moon's pale orb his current flows. 

And, ronnd the earth his giant arma he throws. 

Another scene display'd the dread alarms 

Of war in heav'n, and mighty Jove ii 

Here, Titan's race their swelling nen 

Like kziotted oaks, and from their bases rend 

And tower the mountains to the thund'ring sky, 

While round their heads the forky Kghtnings " 

Beneath huge Etna vanquish'd Typhon lies,' 

And vomits smoke aud fire against the darken'd skieB. 

Here, seems the pictur'd wall possess'd of life ; 

Two goda contending ' in the noble strife, 

' Too gadi wmtofidJnj.— Aoeording to the fablo, Neptnne and 
HiDBrra dinintsd the honour of givinj; a name to tbo oltj of AthonB. 
They agreed to determine the contest by a display of their wisdom 
and pawer,inooiifemiigtbumoatbaueflcial gift on mankind. Neptune 
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The otoiceat boon to Lumankind to give. 
Their toila to lighten, or their wanta reheve : 
While Pallaa here appears to wave her hand,' 
The peacefnl oliye'e silver boughs expand : 
Here, while the ocean's god indignant frown'd. 
And raifi'd hia trident from tbe wounded ground. 
As yet entangled in tbe earth, appears 
The warrior horse ; his ample chest he rears, 
Bis wide red nostrils smoke, bis eye-balls glare, 
And bis fore-hoofs, high pawing, smite the air. 

Though wide, and various, o'er tbe aeolptur'd stc 
The feats of gods, and godlike heroes shone ; 
On speed the vengeful demon views no more : 
Forward he rushes through the golden door. 
Where ocean'a king, enclos'd with nympba divine, 
In regal state receives the king of wine : ' 
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:Btrucb the earth witb his trideot aud produced tba horee, nhOBe 
bouadiog motioDs ate emblematical of the agitation of the sea. 
Pallua comtnaudtid tbe olive-tree, the ajmbol of peace, and ot 
rioliee, to spring forth. The victory woa adjudged tii the goddeaa, 
from whom the city was named Athens, The taste of the ancient 
Grecians clothed almost ever]' occurrence in mjthologioal allegory. 
The foanderB of Athena, it is most probable, disputed whether their 
new oity should be named from the fertility of the soil or from the 
marine eituatiou of Attica. The fanner opinion prevailed, and the 
town received its name in honour of the goddess of tbe olive-tree — 

' While Fallaa Aere appears to wave her hand. — As Neptnne atruok 
the earth with his trident, Minerva, sayB the fable, struck the earth 
with her laoce. That sbu waved her baud while the olive bongha 
spread, is a fine poetical attitude, and varies the picture from Uiat 
of Neptune, which follows, 

' Thongh aide, and varioui, tier Hit Kvlflw'3, <to?M. — The descrip- 
tion of palaces is a favourite topic several times touched upon by 
the two great nmstera of epic poetry, in which tbcy have been 
happily imitated by their three greatest disciples among the modenu, 
Camoens, Taeso, and Milton. The description of tbe palace of 
Neptune has great merit. Nothing can be more iu place than the 
picture of chaos and the four elements. The war of the gods, and 
the contest of Neptune and Minerva are touched with the true bold- 
ness of poetical colouring. To show to the English reader that tbe 
Portuguese poot is, in bis manner, truly classical, is the intention o[ 
many of these notes. 

' Bacchus. 
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" O Noptune ! " instant as he came, he criea, 
" Here let my presence wake no cold snrprifie. 
A friend I come, yoar fiiendsliip to implore 
Against the Fatea nnjnst, and Fortune a power; 
Beneath whose shafts the great Celestials bow. 
Yet ere I more, if more yoa wish to know, 
The wat'ry gods iii awfnl senate call. 
For all should hear the wrong that tonches all." 
Neptnne alarm 'd, with instant speed commands 
From ev'ry shore to call the wat'ry bands: 
Triton, who boasts his high Neptnnian race. 
Sprung from the god by SalacS'a ' embrace, 
Attendant on his sire the trumpet aoimds. 
Or, through the yielding waves, hia herald, bounds : 
Huge is his bulk, deform 'd, and dark his hue ; 
His bushy beard, and hairs that never knew 
The smoothing comb, of seaweed rank and long. 
Around his breast aud shoulders dangling hung, 
And, on the matted locks black mussels clung ; 
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' The description of Triton, who, as Fanshaw wye — 
" Wofl a great nasty clown," 



in the physioal sense of the faljle, in meant the noise, and by Baloce, 
the iDOUieF by aome ascribed to him, tbe Bult of the dcgod. The 
origin of the fable of Triton, it is probable, was founded oa tbe appeai- 
anco of a sea animal, which, according to some nncioiit tiaturaliBtH. 
in the upward parts resembles tbe humaa figure. Faueanias 
relates a wonderful story of a moastrously large one, which often 
came ashore on the meoijowa of Bcentia. Over his head was a fcinil 
of flnny cartilage, which, at a distance, appeared like hair; the 
body covered with brown scales ; the nose and ears like tho 
hnman ; the mouth of a dreadful width, ja^ed with tbe teeth of a 
panther ; tbe eyes of a greenish hue ; the hands divided into fingers, 
the nails of which were crooked, and of a shelly substance. This 
monster, whose extremities ended in a tail like a dolpbin's, devoured 
both men and beastfl as they ohaneed in his way. Tbe citilenB of 
Tanagrn, at last, contrived his dsstruotion. They set a largo vessel 
full of wiue on the aea shore. Triton gnt drunl: viith it, and fell 
into a profcond sleep, in which condition the Tanagrians beheaded 
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A aliell of pnrple on his head he bore,' 
ArOTUiii liie loina no tangling garb ho wore, 
But all was cover'd with the slimy brood. 
The anaily offspring at the nnctnous flood; 
And now, obedient to his dreadftd sire, 
High o'er the wave hie brawny arms aspire ; 
To hie black mouth bia crooked ehoU applied, 
The blast rebellows o'er the ocean wide : 
Wide o'er their shores, where'er their waters flow, 
The wat'ry powers the awfal sammona know ; 
And instiuit, darting to the palace haU, 
Attend the founder of the Dardan wall ;* 
Old Father Ocean, with hia nom'rons race 
Of danghtera and of sons, was first in place. 
Mereus and Doris, from whose nnptiala spmng 
The lovely Nereid train, for ever young, 
Who people ev'ry sea on ev'ry strand, 
Appear'd, attended with their filial band ; 
And chaagefnl Protons, whose prophetic mind' 
The secret cause of Bacchus' rage divin'd, 
Attending, left the flocks, bis scaly charge, 
To graze the bitter, weedy foam at large. 
In charms of power the raging waves to tame, 
The lovely sponae of ocean's aov'reign came.* 
Prom Heaven and Vesta eprung the birth divine. 
Her snowy limbs bright through the vestments shine. 
Here, with the dolphin, who persuasive led 
Her modest steps to Itepttme's spousal bed, 
Pair Amphitrit6 mov'd, more sweet, more eay 
Than vernal fragrance, and the flowers of May ; 
Together with her siater-apouse she came, 
The same their wedded lord, their love the same ; 
' A AbII of purple on hi) head he bore. — In the Portagneso — 

Na eabefa por gorra tinha poela 

Huma mui grands naseo de lagmta. 
ThuB randerod bj FanBhaw — 

" Ha hod (for a mODterB •) on bis crown 

The sbet! of a red lobster overgrown." 

• Neptnne. 

• A'od changeful Proleui, icftoM ppophetie mind. — The falleat M 



• Thetu. 



it or the Inhle of Proteu* J 



n the fourth OdjMey. 
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The same the Isrightneas of their sparkling eyes, 
Bright aa the snu, and azare as the skies. 
She, who, the rage of Athamaa to shnn,' 
Plnng'd in the billows with her infant son ; 
A goddess now, a god the smiling boy. 
Together sped ; and Gflaacns lost to joy,' 
Cura'd in his love by vengeful Circe's hate, 
Attending, wept his Scylla's hapleae fate. 

And now, assembled in the hall divine. 
The ocean gods in solemn council join; 
The goddesses on pearl embroid'ry sat. 
The gods, on sparkling crystal chairs of state, 
And, proudly hononr'd, on the regal throne. 
Beside the ocean's lord, Thyoneus" shone. 
High from the roof the living amber glows,* 
High from the roof the stream of glory flows, 

' She wlio the rage of Alhamos to ifttm.— -Ino, the daaghler of 
CiLdmiis and HenQioue, mid eecoud epouse of Athamas, king of 
Thebes, The fables of ber fale are TuriooB. That which CamoSuB 
foUowB ia the moat cotmcon. Athmuas, seized with madness, imagined 
thut hia aponae oae a. Uooata, and her two sons yoang lione. In this 
frenzy be elew Leacohna, and drove the mother and ber other eon, 
MelioeituB, into tho aea. The corpse of the mother waa thrown 
ashore on Megani and that of the bod at Corinth. They were aftei- 
wuds deified, tho one as a sea geddesa, the other as the god of 
haiboura. 

' And GlaiMius lost to jay. — A fisherman, saya the fable, who, on 
eating a certain herb, was turned into a aua god. Circ^ was onacnonred 
of him , and in revenge of her slighted love, poisoned the fountiiin 
where hia miBtreaa usually bathed. By the force of the eucbautmeut 
the favoured Scylla was changed into a hideous monetei, whose loins 
were suirounded with the ever-barking heads of dogs and woives. 
Soylla, on tbia, threw herself ioto the sea, and was metamorphoaed 
into the rock which bearB her name. The rook Scylla at a distance 
appears like the atatuo of a woman. The furiona daabing of (he waves 
in the cavities, which are level with the water, rcaembleB the barking 
of wolves and dogs. 

' ThyoneuB, a name of Bacchus. 
' Sigh from the too/ the lining amber glovHi. — 
" From tho arched roof, 
Pendent by subtle magic, many a row 
Of starry lampa, and blazing cresaeta, fed 
With uaptha and asphaltue, yielded light 
Aa from a aky." Miltom. 



And, richer frapranoe far ai 
Than thai which breathes o 



innd exhales 
fair Arabia's gales 



Attention now, in lifit'ning silence waits : 
The power, whose boBoni rag'd against the Fates, 
Rising, casts round his TOngefnl eyes, while rage 
Spread o'er his browa the wrinkled seams of age . 
" thon," he cries, " whose birthright sov'reign swtqr. 
From pole to pole, the raging waves obey ; 
Of human race 'tis thine to fix the bounds, 
And fence the nations with thy wat'ry monnds : 
And thon, dread power, Father Ocean, hear, 
Thon, whose wide arms embrace the world's wide Bphf 
'Tis thine the haughtiest victor to restrain, 
And bind each nation in its own domain : 
And yon, ye gods, to whom the seas are giv'n, 
Tonr jnst partition with the gods of heav'n; 
Ton who, of old nupnnish'd never bore 
The daring trespass of a foreign oar ; 
Yon who beheld, when Earth's dread offspring strovo*' 
To scale the vanlted sky, the seat of Jove r 
Indignant Jove deep to the nether world 
The rebel band in blazing thnnders hnrl'd. 
Alas ! the groat monition lost on yon, 
Sapine yon slnmher, while a roving crew, 
With impious search, explore the wat'ry way, 
And, nnreeisted, through yonr empire stray : 
To seize the sacred treasures of the main. 
Their fearless prows your ancient laws disdain: 
Where, far from mortal sight his hoary head 
Old Ocean hides, their daring sails they spread. 
And their glad ahonts are echo'd where the roar 
Of mounting billows only howl'd before. 
In wonder, silent, ready Boreas' sees 
Tour passive languor, and neglectful ease; 
Ready, with force anxiliar, to restrain 
The bold intruders on your awful reign ; 
Prepar'd to burst his tempests, as of old, 
When his black whirlwinds o'er the ocean roll'd, 

' The TltiiDB. • The north wi 
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And rent the Mynian' sails, ivliose impiona pride 

First brav'd their fury, and your power defied. 

Nor deem that, frauttful, I my hope deny ; 

My darken'd glory sped mo from the sky. 

How high my honours on the Indian shore ! 

How soon these honours maet av&il no more ! 

Unless these rovers, who with donhled shame 

To stain my conqnests, bear my vassal's ' name, 

Unless they perish on the hillowy way. 

Then rouse, ye gods, and vindicate yonr sway. 

The powers of heaven, in Tongofnl angniah, see 

The tyrant of the akie&, and Fate's decree ; 

The dread decree, that to the Luaian train 

Consigns, betrays your empire of the n 

Say, shall yonr wrong' alarm the high abodes ? 

Are men exalted to the rank^of gods ? 

O'er you eimlted, while in careless ease 

Ton yield the wrested trident of the si 

Usnrp'd yonr monarchy, your honours staJn'd, 

Your birthright raviah'd, and your waves profan'd I 

Alike the daring wrong to me, to yon, 

And, shall my lips in vain yonr vengeance sue t 

This, this to sue from high Olympus bore " 

More he attempts, but rage permits no more. 

Fierce, bursting wrath the wat'ry gods inspires. 

And, their red eye-balls bum with livid fires : 

Heaving and panting struggles evr'y breast. 

With the fierce billows of hot ire oppresa'd. i 

Twice from bis seat divining Protens rose, 

And twice he shook, enrag'd, his sedgy brows : 

In vain; the mandate was already giv'n, 

Prom Neptune sent, to loose the winds of heav'n : 

In vain ; though prophecy his lips inspir'd, 

The ocean's queen his silent lips reqnir'd. 

Nor less the storm of headlong rage denies. 

Or counsel to debate, or thought to rise. 

And now, the God of Tempests swift unbinds 

From their dark caves the various rushing winds : 

' And rent Ibe Mynian ia{le.-—'F)i6 sails of tlie Aigonnuts, inhabit- 
ants of Mjoia. 
— ■ flee the Hret note on the first book of the Lusiod. 
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High o'er the Btonn the power impetuoiis ridea, 
TFi'n howling voice the roaring tompesfc guides ; 
Right to the dauntleaa fleet their rage he pours, 
And, first tbeir headlong ontrftge teara the shores : 
A deeper night involves the darken'd air, 
And livid flashes through the mountaina glare : 
Uprooted oaks, with all their leafj pride, 
Boll thund'ring down the groaning mountain's side 
And men and herds in clam'rous nproar mn. 
The rocking towers and crashing wooda to shun. 

While, thus, the council of the wat'ry state 
Enrag'd, decreed the Lnfiian heroes' fate, 
The weary fleet before the gentle gale 
With joyfnl hope display'd the steady sail ; 
Thro' the smooth deep tbey plough'd the length'ning n 
Beneath the wave the pnrple car of day 
To sable night the eastern sky resign'd, 
And, o'er the decks cold breath'd the midnight wind. 
Ail but the watch in warm pavilions slept, 
The second watch the wonted vigils kept : 
Snpine their linibs, the mast supports the hetbd, 
And the broad yard-sail o'er their shoulders spread 
A grateful cover from, the chilly gale. 
And sleep's soft dews their heavy eyes assail. 
Languid against the languid power they strive. 
And, sweet discourse preserves their thoughts alive. 
When Leonardo, whose enamour'd thought 
In every dream the plighted fair one sought — 
" The dews of sleep what better to remove 
Than the soft, woful, pleasing tales of love P " 
" ni-timed, alas ! " the brave Vbloso cries, 
" The tales of love, that melt the heart and eyes. 
The dear enchantments of the fair I know, 
The fearful transport, and the rapturous woe : 
But, with our state ill anita the grief or joy ; 
Let war, let gallant war our thoughts employ : 
With dangers threaten'd, let the tale inspire 
The scorn of danger, and the hero's fire." 

mates with joy the brave Vbloso hear. 
And, on the youth the speaker's t«il confer. 
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The brave Veloso takes the word with joy, 

" And tmth," he cries, " shall these slow hoara decoy. 

The warlike talo adorns onr nation's fame, 

The twelye of England give the noble theme. 

" When Pedro's gallant heir, the valiant John, 
Gave war's full splendoiir to the Lraian throne, 
In haughty EnglaJid, whore the winter spreads 
Hia snowy mantle o'er the Bhtning meads,' 
The seeds of strife the fierce Erynnis sows ; ' 
The baleful strife from court diasenBion rose. 
With ev'ry cbarm adom'd, and ev'ry grace. 
That spreads its magic o'er the female face. 
Twelve ladies shin'd the conrtly train among. 
The first, the fairest of the conrtly throng; 
But, Envy's breath revil'd their injur'd name, 
And Btain'd the honour of their virgin fame. 
Twelve youthful barons own'd the foul report. 
The charge at first, perhaps, a tale of sport. 
Ah, base the sport that lightly dares defame 
The sacred honour of a lady's name ! 
What knighthood aaka the prond aconsera yield. 
And, dare the damsels' champions to the field.' 



In the origiBftl — 

ia na grande Inglaterra, que de nme 
Boreal leiapre abutida ; 
that is, "In illuatrious England, ulvayB covered with noribero en 
Thongh the tranalator was willing to retain the manner of Home 
thought it proper to correct the error in natuial history falleo int 
Gamocns. Fanshaw aeoma to have been eecsiblo of the misiske ol 
author, and has given tho following (ancoimteoanced by the Pi 
gueae) in plaoa of the eternal snows ascribed to his eountry : — 
"Inm 
Lite 
* Eris, or DisDordia, the godilesa of contention. — Virbil, .X)neid 



The trunslator hae not been able to disoover the eligbteiit lestiga of 
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' There let the cause, as honour wills, he tried. 
And, let the lance and rntblcEB sword decide.' 
The lovely dames implore the conrtly train, 
With tears implore them, hnt implore in vain. 
So fam'd, so dreaded tower'd each boaatfnl knight, 
The damsels' lovers shnnn'd the proffer'd fight. 
" ' n unable to repel the strong. 
The heart's each feeling conacions of the wrong'. 
When, robb'd of all tho femato bi-east holds dear, 
Ah Heaven, how bitter flows the female tear ! 
To Lancaster's bold duke the damsels sue ; 
AdowQ their cheeks, now p^er than the hae 

this chivalroaB adventure in any memoira of the English hiBtoiy. 
probable, oeveitheleaa, that howevor adorned with romantio omaluent, 
it ia DQt eatirclj without foundation in tnitb. Cnstera, who unhappilj 
does not cite hie authority, gives the niunea of the twelve Portngnera 
championa : Alvaro Vaa d'Almadfi, aftorworda Count d'Avranohes 
in I4onnaudy; another Alvaro d'Almada, aumamed the Juster, from 
his dexterity at that warlike exerciee; Lopez Fernando Poobeoo; 
Pedro Homen d'Acoatn; Juan Augnstin Pereyra; Luis Gonfalez de 
Malafay; the two brothara Alvaro and Rodrigo Mendez de Cerveyra; 
Buy Oomej de Bylva ; Soueyio d'Acasto, who gave his Dame to the 
river Aooata in Afiica ; Martin Lopez d'Azevedo ; and Alvaro Oon^ez 
de Coatigno, BuTDamed Magricio, Tbo names of the Englisli champioDi, 
and of the ladieB, ha confeBseB aio unknown, nor doea history poaitivelj 
explain the injury of which the dames complained. It muat, however, 
he adds, have been such as required the atonement of blood : UfaUoil 
git'eUe fit lafiglanU, since two soveroigoa ailowed to detecinine it t^ 
the sword. " Some ciitloa," aaja Caatera, " may perhaps condemn this 
episode of Camoens; but for my part," he continues, '1 think the 
Bdventare of Olindo and Sophronia, in Tosso. is mocb more to be 
blamed. The episode of the Italian poet ia totally exuberant, whcreiu 
that of the Fortugueso has a direct relation to his proposed scbjecl: 
the wars of hia country, a vast Held, in which he has adiDirably hqo- 
ccedcd, without prejudice to the Srat rule of the epopea, the unity of 
the aotion." The severeat critio must allow that the episode related 
by VeloBO, is happily iutroduced. To ooo who has ever beeo at sea, 
the Bcctie must be particularly ploosiug. The Sect is under sail, they 
plough the smooi^ deep — 

" And o'er the decks cold breath'd the midnight wind." 
All but the second watoh are asleep in their warm pavilions ; the 
eeoond watch ait by the moat, sheltered from the chilly gale by a 
broad sail-cloth ; sleep begins to overpower them, and tbey tell atoriea 
to entertain one anothor. For beautiful, picturesque simplicity then 
e equal to this in the Odyssey, or MatM. 
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^ a trembling to the chilly gale, 
The alow-pac'd crystal tears their wrongs bowwl. 
When down the beanteona face the dew-drop flows. 
What manly bosoni can its fcirce oppose! 
TTJH hoary curia th' indignant hero sliakeB, 
And, all his yonthfo.1 rage restor'd, awakes : 
' Though loth,' he cries, ' to plunge my bold compeers 
In civil discord, yet, appease your tears: 
From Lnsitania ' — for, on Lusian ground 
Brave Ittmcaster had strode with laurel crown'd ; 
Had mark'd how bold the I/nsian heroes shone, 
What time he claim'd the prood Castilian throne,* 
How matchless pour'd the tempest of their might. 
When, thnnd'ring at his aide, they rul'd the fight ; 
Nor less their ardent passion tor the fair, 
Gen'rons and brave, he view'd with wond'riug care, 
Wten, crown'd with rosea, to the nuptial bed 
The warlike John his lovely daughter led — 
' Prom Luaitania's clime,' the hero cries, 
' The gallant champions of your fame shall rise. 
Their hearts will bum (for well their hearts I know) 
To pour your vengeance on the guOty foe. 
Let courtly phrase the heroes' worth admire. 
And, for your injur'd names, that worth require: 
Let all the soft endearments of the fair, 
And words that weep your wrongs, your wronga declare. 
Myself the heralds to the chiefs will send. 
Aid to the king, my valiant son, commend.' 
He spoke ; and twelve of Lusian race he names 
AU noble youths, the championa of the dames. 
The dames, by lot, their gallant champions choose,' 
And each her hero's name, exulting, views. 



' Whal iime he elaim'd the pnnid CactUian throne. — John of Gaont, 
dnke of Lancaster, claimed tliB Biown of Castile iu the right of hia 
wife, Donna Conetentia, iliniRhteC of Don Pedro, the late king. 
Afifliated fay Mb son-in-law, John I. of Portugal, he entered Galioia, 
and was proclaimed Mng of Caatile at the city of St. Jitgo do Corapo- 
Btella. He artsnranla relinqnlBbed hie preteuBions, on the marriuge 
of hjs daughter, Cafalina, niththo iQfaat.Don Henrj of Castile. 

' '"*" "" B by lot tkrir gaUant ehampii: ' "" 
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Each in a varioas letter bails her chief, 

And, earnest ior bis aid, relates hoi" grief : 

Each to the king her courtly homage seuda, 

And valiant Lancaster their ca 

Soon as to Tagna' shores the heralds c: 

Swift throngh the palace ponrs the sprightly Same 

Of high-BOoi'd chivalry ; the monarch glowa 

First on the listed field to dare the foes ; 

Bat regal state withhold. Alike their fires. 

Each courtly noble to the toil aspires : 

High on his helm, the envy of his peers. 

Each chosen knight the plame of combat wears. 

In that proud port, half circled by the wave, 

Which Portngallia to the nation gave, 

A deathless name,' a speedy sloop receives 

The sculptnr'd bucklers, and the clasping greaves, 

The swords of Ebro, spears of lofty size. 

And breast-plates, fiaming with a thousand dyes, 

Helmets high plnm'd, and, pawing for the fight, 

Bold steeds, whose harness shone with silv'ry light 

Dazzling the day. And now, the rising gale 

Invites the heroes, and demands the sail. 

When brave Magricio thus his peers address' d, 

' Oh, friends in arms, of eqnal powers confess'd. 

Long have I hop'd throngh foreign climes to stray. 

Where other streams than Donvo wind tht' 

To note what various shares of bliss and w 

Prom various laws and various customs flow ; 

Nor deem that, artful, I the fight decline ; 

England shall know the combat shall be mine. 

By land I speed, and, should dark fate prevent, 

(For death alone shall blight my firm intent), 

Small may the sorrow for my absence be, 

For yours were conquest, though unshar'd by me 

Godlroy for the aasiatanoe of Annida, are chosen by lot. 
bail rGul the Lusia/l, and admirt^ its author, uadoubted 
Portuguese pnet in his eyo, 

' la UmI proud port half dTckd by Ha tnave, 
Whii:h PortugaUia io Uie nofion gave, 
A dealkUit name. — 
OportOj called by the Romans Calle. Honce PortugaL 
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Yet, Bomething more than haman warmB my breast, 
And sudden whiepera,' In our fortnneB blest, 
Nor envious cliance, nor rocks, nor wbdmy tide, 
Shall our glad meeting at the hat divide.' 

" He said^ and now, the rites of parting friends 
Sufficed, through Leon and Castile he bendB. 
On many a field, eurapt, the hero stood, 
And the proud scenes of Lusian conquest vlew'd, 
Navarre he pass'd, and paas'd the dreary wild. 
Where rocks on rocks o'er yawning glena are pil'd ; 
The wolf's dread range, where, to the ev'ning akiea 
In clouds involv'd, the cold Pyreniana rise. 
Through Gallia's flow'ry vales, and wheaten plains 
He strays, and Belgia now his steps detains. 
There, as forgetful of his vow'd intent, 
Iq various cares the fleeting days he spent : 
His peers, the while, direct to England's strand. 
Plough the chill northern wave ; and now, at land, 
Adorn'd-in armour, and emhroid'ry gay. 
To lordly London hold the crowded way : 
Bold Lancaster receives the knights with joy ; 
The feast, and warlike song each hour employ. 
The beauteous dames, attending, wake their fire, 
With tears enrage them, and with smiles inapire. 
And now, with doubtful blnahea rose the day. 
Decreed the rites of wounded fame to pay. 
The English monarch gives the listed "bonndB, 
And, fix'd in rank, with shining spears surrounds. 
Before their dames the gallant knights advance, 
(Each like a Mars), and whake the beamy lance : 
"The dames, adom'd in ailk and gold, display 
A thousand colours glitt'ring to the day: 

u tn^ breast, 
Klitipers. — 
In the PortngueEa — 

Mai, M a verdade o ujnrtfo me adetinha, 
Litemlly, "But, if my Bpirit truly divine." Thus rendored by 
FanBhaw — 

.Bui, in mg aag'Tinq ear a bird doth ling. 
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Alone in teara, and doleful monmmg, came, 
TJnhonour'd by her knight, Magricio'a dame. 
'Fear not onr prowess,' cry the bold eleven, 
' In numbers, not in might, we stand uneven. 
More conld we spare, secure of dauntless might, 
When for the injnr'd female name we fight.' 

" Beneath a canopy of regal atate. 
High on a throne, the English monarch sat. 
All ronnd, the ladies and the barons bold. 
Shining in proud array, their stations hold- 
Now, o'er the theatre the champions pour, 
And facing three to three, and four to four, 
Flourish their arms in prelude. From the bay 
Where flows the Tagus to the Indian sea. 
The sun beholds not, in. hb annnal race, 
A twelve more sightly, more of manly grace 
Than tower'd the Eagliah knights. With frothing ja' 
Furious, each steed the bit restrictive gnaws, 
And, rearing to approach the rearing foe. 
Their wavy manes are daah'd with foamy snow : 
CrosB-darting to the ann a thousand rays, 
The champions' helmets as the crystal blaze. 
Ah now, the tremhiing ladies' cheeks how wan ! 
Cold crept their blood ; when, through the tnmult i-an 
A ahont, lond gath'ring ; tnm'd was ev'ry eye 
Where rose the shout, the sudden cause to spy. 
And lo, in shining anna a warrior rode, 
With conscious pride his snorting conrser trod ; 
Low to the monarch, and the dames he benda. 
And now, the great Magrieio joins his friends. 
With looks that glow'd, esnlting roae the fair, 
Whose wonnded honour claim'd the hero's care. 
Aside the doleful weeds of mourning thrown. 
In dazzling purple, and in gold she shone. 
Now, loud the signal of the fight rebounds. 
Qui v 'ring the air, the meeting shock resounds 
Hoarse, crashiog nproarj griding aplinters spring 
Far round, and bucklers daah'd on bucklers ring. 
Their swords flash lightning; darkly recking o'er 
The shining mail-plates flows the purple gore. 
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Torn bj the spur, the looaen'd reins at large, 

Furious, the eteeds in thnnd'ring plunges charge ; 

Tremhiea heneath their hoofe the Bohd ground, 

And, thick the fiery sparkles flash arouud, 

A dreadful blaze I With pleasing horror thrill'd, 

The crowd behold the terrors of the field. 

Here, stunn'd and stagg'ring with the forceful blow, 

A bending champion grasps the saddle-bow ; 

Here, backward bent, a falling knight reclines. 

His plumeE, dishonoar'd, lash the conrser's loins. 

So, tir'd and stagger'd toii'd the doubtful fight. 

When great Magricio, kindling all hia might. 

Gave all his rage to bnm : with headlong force, 

ConBcious of Tictorj, his bounding horse 

Wheels round and round the foe ; the hero's spear 

Now on the front-, now Saniing on the rear. 

Mows down their firmest battle ; groans the ground 

Beneath his courser's smiting hoofs : far ronnd 

The cloven helms and splinter'd shields resoand. 

Here, tora and trail'd in dust the harness gaj". 

From the fall'n master springs the steed away ; 

Obscene with dust and gore, slow from the ground 

Kising, the master rolls his eyes aronnd, 

Pale as a spectre on the Stygian coast, 

In all the rage of shame confus'd, and lost : 

Here, low on earth, and o'er the riders thrown. 

The wallowing conrsers and the riders groan: 

Before their glimm'ring vision dies the light, 

And, deep descends the gloom of death's eternal night. 

They now who boasted, 'Let the sword decide,' 

Alone iu fiight's ignoble aid confide : 

Loud to the skies the shout of joy proclaims 

The spotless honour of the ladies' names. 

" In painted halls of state, and rosy bowers, 
The twelve brave Lnaiana crown the festive hours, 
Bold Lancaster the princely feast bestows, 
The goblet circles, and the mnsic flows ; 
And Bv'ry care, the transport of their joy. 
To tend the knights the lovely dames employ ; 



The green-bough'd forests by the lawns of Thames 

Behold the viotor-championa, and the damea 

Boaee the tall roe-bnck o'er the dewa of mom, 

While, throngh the dales of Kent reHounds the bugle-bc 

The Bultry noon the princely banquet owns, 

The minstrel's song of war the banquet crowns; 

And, when the shades of gentle ev'iiing fall, 

Load with the dance resonnda the lordly hall : 

The golden roofs, while Vesper shines, prolong 

The trembling echoes of the harp and song. 

Thus paas'd tiie days on England's happy strand, 

Till the dear mom'ry of their natal land 

Sigh'd for the banks of Tagus, Yet, the breaat 

Of brave Magricio Bpuma the thoaghts of reat. 

In Gaul's prond court he sought the listed plain. 

In arms, an injur'd lady's knight again. 

As Rome's Corvinns ^ o'er the field he strode. 

And, on the foe's hngo cairasa proudly trod. 

No more by tyranny's proud tongue revil'd. 

The Flandrian connteaa on her hero smil'd.' 

The Rhine another pasa'd, and prov'd hia might,' 

A frandful German dar'd him to the fight. 

* Ai Bom^t Comiioa. — Valoriua Maiimus, a Roman tiibuno, irho 
fought and Blew a Gaul of euormous atatiue, in Bingle combat. During 
the duel a raven perched on the helmet of his antogomat, BDmetimea 
peoked hia face aud hand, and snmetimea blinded him with tha 
napping of hie wingn. The victor was thenae named Corvinua, &oui 
Ootvns. Vid. Livy, 1. 7, o. 28. 

' The Flandria'a amateat on Iter hero rnniVd. — The prinoeas, tor 
whom Magrioio aignalized hU valour, was leabella of Portugal, and 
apouse to Philip the Good, duke of Burgund;, and enrt of Plaadera. 
Some Spaoiah chroDiclea relate tbat Charles VII. of France., having 
assembled the etatea of hie kingdom, citi^l Philip to appear with his 
other vaBsala. Isabella, who na« present, Bolcmoij proteated that Ihs 
earla of Flandcts were not obhged to do homage. A dispute aiOHe, oq 
which she oSored, according to the custom of that ago, to appatil to 
the fate of nrms. Tbo prnposal was oooepted, and Magricio tha 
ohampioD at Isabella, vanquished a French chevalier, appointed by 
Charlca. Though our autharg do not mention this adventure, and 
though Emmanuel de Faria, aod the beat Portuguese writers treat it 
with doubt, notbieg to the disadvantage of Camoens is thcDoo to bA 
inferred. A poot ia not obliged always to foUon the truth of history. 
The RhiriB onolAer paa'd, and proe'd hii mighL — This was AIthb 
Jlironiclo of Qaribay relates, that at ~ ' " 
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Strain'd in hie grasp, the frsudf q1 boaster fell " 

Here audden stopp'd the youth ; the dlatant yell 
Of gath'ring tempest Bounded in his ears, 
Unheard, unheeded by his liat'ning peers. 
Earnest, at full, they urge hira to relate 
Magricio's combat, and the Oerman'B fate. 
When, shrilly whietling through the decks, reaonndB 
The master's call, and loud his voice rebounds ; 
Instant from converse, and from slumber, start 
Both bands, and instant to their toils they dart. 
" Aloft, oh speed, down, down the topsails 1 " ories 
The master : " sndden from my earnest eyes 
Vanish'd the stars ; slow rolls the hollow sigh. 
The storm's dread herald." To the topsails fly 
The bounding youths, and o'er the yardarms whirl 
The whizzing ropes, and swift the canvas furl; 
When, from their grasp the bursting tempests bore 
The sheets half- gather' d, and in fragments tore. 
" Strike, strike the mainsail ! " lond again he rears 
Hi a echoing voice ; when, roaring in their ears, 
As if the starry vault, by thunders riv'n, 
Bush'd downward to the deep the walls of heav'n, 
With headlong weight a fiercer blast descends. 
And, with sharp whirring crash, the mainsail rends ; 



received from a Oerman a cliallou^ to meoaure swordB, on condition 
tbat each ahoulil fight with the right Bide unarmed; the German hj 
this hoping to be victorious, for he was left-bauded. The FortugneBe, 
Buepecting no fravnl, accepted. When the combat began he perceived 
tbe inequality. Hie right side unarmed wbb expnsed to the enemy, 
wlioBe left aide, which was nearest to bim was defended with half a 
ouirsBS. Notwithfltanding all this, the brave Alvaro obtained the 
victory. He sprang npoa the German, seized him, and, graeping bim 
forcibly in hie arms, stifled anil crushed him to death : imitating the 
conduct of Hercules, ivho in (he same manner slew the cruel Antena. 
Here we onght to remark tbe address of our author; be deiscribes at 
length the injury and grief of tbe English ladies, the voyage of the 
twelve ehampions to Eugland, and the prowess they there displayed. 
'When Veloso relates these, the sea is calm; but no sooner does it 
begin to be troubled, than tbe soldier abridges his recital : we see him 
follow by degrees the preludes of the storm, we perceive the anxiety 
of his miud on the view of the approacbiag danger, baetening hu 
narration to an end. Behold tbe strokes oC a master ! — Thii note, and 
the one preceding, ate fram Ctxetera. 
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Lond strieks of horror through the fleet resonnd; 
Bursts the tora cordage ; rattle far around 
The aphnter'd yardarms ; irom each bending mast, 
In many a shred, far streaming on the blast 
The canvas floats; low sinks the leeward aide, 
O'er the broad veaaela rolls the swelling tide : 
" Oh strain each nerve ! " the frantic pilot cries — 
" Oh now ! "—and inataat every nerve applies. 
Tugging what cambroua lay, with strainful force; 
Daah'd by the pond'ronB loads, the surges hoarse 
Roar in new whirls ; the dauntless soldiers ran 
To pnmp, yet, ere the groaning pump began 
The wave to vomit, o'er the decks o'erthrown 
In grovelling heaps, the etagger'd soldiers groan : 
So rolls the vess<:l, not the boldest three, 
Of arm robusteat, and of firmest kneo, 
Can guide the starting rudder ; from their hands 
The helm bnrats ; scarce a cable's strength c 
The stagg'riug f ary of its starting bounds, 
While to the forceful, beating surge resounds 
The hollow crazing hulk : with kindling rage 
The adverse winds the adverse winds engage, 
Aa, from its base of rock their banded power 
Strove in the dust to strew some lordly tower, 
Whose dented battlements in middle sky 
Frown on the tempest and its rage defy ; 
So, roar'd the winds : high o'er the rest upborne 
On the wide mountain- wave's slant ridge forlorn. 
At times discover'd by the Kghtnings bine. 
Hangs GiMi's lofty vessel, to the view 
Small as her boat; o'er Paulua' shattor'd prore 
Falls the tall mainmast, prone, with crashing roarj 
Their hands, yet grasping their uprooted hair, 
The sailors lift to heaven in wild despair. 
The Saviour-God each yelling voice implores. 
STor less from brave Coello's war-ship pours 
The shriek, shrill rolling on the tempest's wings : 
Dire as the bird of death at midnight sings 
Hia dreary bowlings in the sick man's ear. 
The answ'iing shriek from ship to ship they hear. 
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Now, on the moontein-billowa apward drir'n, 
The navy mingles with the clouds of heav'n ; 
Now, rushing downward with the einking waves, 
Bare they behold old Ocean's vanity oaves. 
The eaatom blast against the weatera pours, 
Against the sonthern storm the northern roare : 
From pole to pole the flashy lightnings glare. 
One pale, blue, twinkling sheet enwraps the air ; 
In swift succeasion now the volleys fly, 
Darted in pointed curvings o'er the sl^ ; 
And, throngh the horrors of the dreadful night, 
OJer the torn waves they shod a ghastly light ; 
The breaking snrgea flame with burning red, 
Wider, and louder still the thunders spread, 
As if the solid heav'ns together eroah'd. 
Expiring worlds on worlds expiring rush'd. 
And dim-brow'd Chaos struggled to regain 
The wild confusion of his aaeient reign. 
Not snch the volley when the arm of Jove 
From heav'n'a high gates the rebel Titans drove; 
Not such fierce lightnings blaz'd athwart the flood, 
When, sav'd by Heaven, Deucalion's vessel rode 
High o'er the delng'd bills. Along the shore 
The halcyons, mindful of their fate, deplore ; ' 
As beating round, on trembling wings they fly. 
Shrill through the storm their wofal clamours die. 

' The halcyfnit, mindful of theiTfate, dcpiore.— Ceyx, king of Ttft- 
chinia, hod of Luoifur, married Aloyoue, tlia daugliter of Enlua, On 
a voyage ta consult the DelpMa Oracle, he was Bhipwrecked. His 
ooniM! was thrown ashore in the view of his spooae, who, in the agonies 
of hat love and despair, threw heieelf into the sea. The gods, iu pity 
of her pious Sdelitj, mettuaarphosed tbem iato the binls which bear 
hei nEune. Tbe hi^ojon is a. litUe bird about the size of a. thrush, 
its placuage of a beautiful sky blue, miied with souie trsita of white 
and canuLtiou. It is vulgarly called the kingflsheF. The halcyons 
very seldom appear but iu the finest weather, whence tbey are fabled 
to build their nests on the waves. Tbe female is no lesa rematkable 
than the turtle, for her conjugal aSeotion. She nourishes and attends 
the male when sick, and survives his death but a few days. When 
the halcyons are surprised iu a tempest, they fly about as in the utmoat 
terror, with tbe most lamentable and dolefol cries. To introduce 
tbem, therefore, iu the picture of a stoim is a proof, both of the tasto 
and judgment of Camoeus. 
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So, from the tomb, when midnight veils the plains. 
With shrill, faint voice, th' untimely ghost complains.' 

■ With dir3l, faint voice, ih' untimely gJunt onnplatiu, — It may not 
pel'hapB bs uoentertainiag to cite Madame Daoinr aud Mr. Pope on ths 
Toicea oEtlie dead. It will, at least, afford a critical observation nbieh 
appears to bave escaped them both. " The shades of the ■uitots," 
observes Sacier, "when they are summoned by Mercury out of the 
palace of Ulysses, emit a feeble, plaiutlve, inarticulate Bound, Tplfova-i, 
ttrideni : whereas Agamemnon, and the sliadea that httfe been long in 
the state of the dead, speak articulately. I doubt not but Homei 
iuteoded to show, b; tbe former description, that when the sonl ia 
separated from the organs of the body, it ceases to act after the same 
manner as while it voa joioed to i( ; but how tbe dead reoorer their 
voices afterwards is not easy to understand- In other respects Vir^l 
paints after Homer : — 

Par* toUere eoeem 
Mciguam : iaeeptui damor /mttratur hianUi." 

To this Mr. Pope replies, "But why sbonld we suppose, with 
Dacier, that those shades of the suitors (of Penelope) have lost tbe 
faculty of speaking? I rather imagine that the aonniis they ottered 
were signs of complaint and disoontent, and proceeded not from an 
inability to apeak. After Patroolus was slain be appears to Achilles, 
and speaks very articulately to him ; yet, to express his sorrow at hit 
departure, he acts like these suitors : for Achilles — 

'Like a thin smoke beholds tbe spirit Sj, 
And hears a feeble, lamentable ory.' 
Dacier conjectures that the power of speech ceases ie thii dead, till 
they are admitted into a state of rest ; but Pntroelus is an instance to 
tbe contrary in the Iliad, and Elpenor in the Odyssey, foe they both 
speak before their funereal rites are performed, and consequently 
before they enter into a statu of repose amongst the shades of tlie 
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e critic, in his search for distant proofs, often omits the mott 
material one immediately at hand. Had Madame Dacier attended to 
the episode of the souls of the suitors, the world hod never seen hsi 
ingenuity in these mythological coujectures ; nor had Mr. Pope any 
Deed to bring the case of Patroclus or Elpenor to overthrow ber 
system. Amphimedon, one of the auitors, in tbe very episode which 
gave birth lo Dacier's conjecture, tells bis story very articulately to 
the shade of Agamemnon, though he hod not received the foueital 

" Our mangled bodies, now deform'd with gore. 
Cold and neglected spread the marble floor : 
No friend to bathe our wounds I or tears to shed 
O'er the pale corse t the honours of the dead." 

Odti. 

On the whole, the defence of Pope is almost as 
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The arn'roTiB dolphins to their deepest cares 

In vain retreat, to fly the farioua waves; 

High o'er the mountain-capea the ocean flows, 

And tears the aged foroata from their brows r 

The pine and oak's hnge, sinewy roots nptom. 

And, from their beds the dnsky sands upborne 

On the rude whirlings of the billowy sweep, 

Imbrown the surface of the boiling deep. 

High to the poop tho valiant Gaua springs, 

And all the rage of grief hia boaom wrings, 

Grief to behold, the while fond hope onjoy'd 

The meed of all his toils, that hope destroy'd. 

In awf nl horror lost, the bero stands, 

And rolls his ores to beav'n, and spreads bis hands, 

Wbile to the clonds hia vessel rides the swell. 

And now, her black keel strikes the gates of hell ; 

" Thon," he cries, "whom trembling heav'n obeys, 

Whose will the tempest's fnriotis madness sways. 

Who, through the wild waves, ledd'st Thy chosen race. 

While the high billows stood like walls of brass : ' 

Thou, while ocean bursting o'er the world 

Roar'd o'er the tills, and from the aky down horl'd 

Rnsh'd other headlong oceans ; oh, as then 

The second father of the race of men^ 

Safe in Thy care the dreadful billows rode. 

Oh ! save us now, be now the Saviour-God ! 

Safe in Thy care, what dangers have we paas'd I 

And shalt Thou leave as, leave us now at last 

To perish here— our dangers and onr toils 

To spread Tby laws unworthy of Thy smiles ; 

of Dacier. The plnin truth is, poetr; delights in peraoDtflcatioD : 
everything iu it, as Arietotle says of the Iliail, has mitimeiB; poetry 
maai therefore persouify according to our ideas. Thus ia Milton :— 

" Tears, such as aogela weep, buret forth." 
And thus in Homer, vhile the snitois are conducted to bell : — 
"Trembliog, the spectres glide, and plaintive vent 
Thin, hoUow Bcreama, along the deep descent ; " 
and, unfettered with mythological distinctions, either shriek or wtl- J 
oulately tuJk, according to the moat poetical view of theic supposad [ 

' Eiod. liy. 20, • Noah. 
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■ Otir yowB unLBard P Heavy with all thy ■weight, 
I Oh horror, come I and come, eternal night I " 

He pauB'd; — then round his eyes and arms he threi 
In gestare wild, and thna : " Oh happy you I 
Ton, who iu Afric fought for holy faith. 
And, pierc'd with Moorish apeara, in glorions death 
Beheld the emihng heay'ns your toils reward. 
By your brave mates beheld the conquest shar'd ; 
Oh happy jon, on every shore renown'd ! 
Tonr vows respected, and your wishes crown'd." 

He spoke ; redoubled rag'd the mingled blasts ; 
Through the torn cordage and the shattar'd maata 
The winds lond whistled, fiercer lightnings blaz'd. 
And louder roars the doubled thunders rais'd, 
The sky and ocean blending, each on fire, 
Seem'd as all Nature struggled to expire. 
When now, the silver star oE Love appear'd,' 
Bright in the east her radiant front she rear'd ; 
Fair, through the horrid storm, the gentle ray 
Announc'd the promise of the cheerful day ; 
From her bright throne Celestial Love beheld 
The tempest burn, and blast oii blast impoU'd '. 
" And must the furious demon still," she cries, 
" BtUl urge his rage, nor all the past saffi.ce ! 

Tet, as the past, shall all hia rage be vain " 

She spoke, and darted to the roaring main ; 
Her lovely nymphs she calls, the nymphs obey. 
Her nymphs tlie virtues who confess her sway ; 
Bound ev'ry brow she bids the rose-buds twine, 
And ev'ry flower adown the locks to shine. 
The snow-white lily, and the laurel green, 
And pink and yellow as at strife be seen. 
Instant, amid their golden ringlets strove 
Each flow'ret, planted by the hand of Love ; 
At strife, who first th' enamour'd powers to gain, 
Who rule the tempests and the waves restrain : 
Bright as a starry band the ffereids shone. 
Instant old Eolus' sons their presence ' own ; 

Veaua. ' For the fable of EoIub eeo the tenth Odj'eaej, 1 
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The winds die faintly, and, in softest sig-bs, 

Each at hia fair one's feet desponding hes ; 

The bright Oritiiia, threatening, sternly chides 

The fnriona Boreas, and hia faith deridea ; 

The furious Boreas owns her powerful bands ; 

Fair Qalatea, with a smile conunands 

The raging Notus, for hia love, how true, 

His fervent passion and his faith she knew. 

ThuB, every nymph her variona lover chtdea j 

The silent winds are fetter'd by their brides ; 

And, to the goddess o£ celeatial loves, 

Mild as her look, and gentle as her dovea. 

In flow'ry bands are brought. Their am'rons flame 

The qneen approves, and " ever born the same," 

She crieB, and joyful on the nymphs' fair handa, 

Th' Eolian race receive the queen's commands, i 

And vow, that henceforth her Armada's aaila . I 

Should gently swell with fair propitious gales.* 

* And voui, that heneeforth her ATmada'a taUt 
Shouid geiiUy twell viilh fair propilicmi galea. 

Id mnomeiBble inatsnaei Camoena diBcoveTa hima plf g judicloui 
ImitBtoT of the anolsiits. Id the two groat maBtoca of tha opio are 
several propheciea oraonlBr of the fate of different heroes, whioh give 
an air of aoleniD importance to the poem. The fate of the Armada 
thus obeourely anticipated, resembles in particular the prophec; of 
the safe return of UIvbbcb to Ithaca, foretold by the ahade of Tiresiaa, 
which was afterwards falfilled by the Phmuuiana. It remains now to 
make some observations ou the machinery used by Cemoeuii in this 
book. The eeceBsity of maohinery in the epopee, and the, perhaps, 
inanrmoan table difEculty of finding one unexoeptionably adapted to a 
poem where the heroes are CiuiBtiana, or, in other worda, to a poem 
whose Bubjeet ia modem, have already been obaerted in the preface. 
The maohineiy of CamoeiiB haa also been proved, in evcty reBpect, to 
be leae eiceptiooable than that of Taaso in hia Jerusalem, or that of 
Voltaire in bis Hemiada, The descent of BaochuB to the palace of 
Neptune, in the deptba of the sea, and his address to the wateir goda, 
are noble imitations of Virgil'a Juno In the firat ^neid. The doBorip- 
tion of the storm is also masterly. In both instances the oondnct of 
the .SIncid is joined with the descriptive esuberanee of the Odyssey.' 
The appearance of the star of Venna through the storm is finely 
imagined; the influence of the nympba of that goddess over the winds, 
and their subsequent nuptials, are in the spirit of the prouiise of J and 



Now, mom, serene, in dappled grey arose 
O'er the fair lawns where niurrn'ricff Ganges flov 
Pale shone the wave beneath the golden beam. 
Blue, o'er the silver flood, Malahria'a raouatainB gles 
The sailors on the main- top 'a airy ronnd, 
" Land, land 1 " alond with waving hands resound j 
Aloud the pilot of Melinda cries, 
" Behold, chief, the shores of India rise ! " 
Elate, tho joyful crew on tip-toe trod, 
And every breast with swelling raptures glow'd 
Oama's great soul coiifess'd the rushing swell, 
Prone on his manly knees the hero fell ; 
" bounteous heav'n ! " he cries, and spreads his h 
To bounteous heav'n, wLile boundless joy cDmmanda g 
No farther word to flow. In wonder lost, 
As one in horrid dreams throngh whirlpools toss'd. 
Now, snatch'd by demons, rides the flaming air, 
And howis, and hears the howlings of despair ; 
Awak'd, ama?.'d, confus'd with transport glows. 
And, trembling still, with troubled joy o'erflows ; 
So, yet affected with the sickly weight 
Left by the horrors of the dreadful night, 
The hero wakes, in raptures to behold 
The Indian shores before his prows unfold: 
Bounding, he rises, and, with eyes on fire^ 
Surveys the limits of his proud desire. 

O glorious chief, while stomia and oceans ray'd, 
What hopeless toils thy dauntless valour brav'd ! 
By toils like thine the brave ascend to heav'n, 
By toils hke thine immortal fame is giv'n. 
Not he, who daily moves in ermine gown, 
"Who nightly slombcre on the cotich of down ; 
Who proudly boasts through heroes old to trace 
Tho lordly lineage of his titled race; 

Connubio jangam ttabUi, propriamque dhaho : 

Omnei ui ieeum merilii pro tatilnu annot 

l^igat, et jmJehra facial te proU pdrentem.—\'iBOiL, jEn. bk. L 
And the fietion iUelf is an allegory, eiaotlj in tho manner of Homer. 
Orithin, the daughter of EteeteuB, and queea of tiie Amazons, wM 
raviBhod and can»ed away by Boreai, 
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Prond of the smiles of every courtier iQrd, 

A wolcome giieat at every conrtier'a board ; 

Not he, the feeble eon of case, may claim 

Thy wreath, O Gama, or may hope thy fame. 

'Tia he, who cnrtnr'd on the tented field, 

IVom whoso brown, cheek each tint of fear expell'd. 

With manly face nnmov'd, secure, serene. 

Amidst the thunders of the deathfnl scene, 

Prom horror's mouth dares snatch the warrior's crown, 

Hia own his honours, all hia fame his own : 

Who, proudly just to honour's starn commands, 

The dt^atar's rage on Afric's barniug saade, 

Or the keen air of midnight polar skies, 

Long watchful by the helm, alike defies : 

Who, on bis front, the trophies of the wars. 

Bears his proud knighthood's badge, his honeat scars ; 

Who, clnth'd in stool, by thirst, by famine worn, 

Through raging aeas by bold ambition borne. 

Scornful of gold, by noblest ardour fir'd, 

!Each wish by mental dignity inapir'd, 

Prepar'd each ill to suffer, or to dare, 

To bless mankind, his great, his only care ; 

Him whom her son mature Experience owna, 

Him, him alone Heroic Glory crowns. 



Once more tbe tiensktor is tompted to conFeES his opinion, tlint 
the contrary practice of Homer andVitgilaffordB, iurcBlitj', no reuon- 
alile objectioa against the eiclamatory eiuborancea of CamoihiB. 
Homer, though the father of the epio poem, has his eiuberanoes, 
which violeulJy trespass against the first rule of the epopea, the unity 
of the action. A mle which, strictly apv-akiag, is not outraged by the 
digressive exclamations o( Camocns. Tbe one now before us, as the 
severest critic must allow, ia happily adapted to the subjeot of 
the book. The great dangers which the hero had hitherto encountered 
are particularly deEcribed. He is aflernards brought in eafety to 
the Indian shore, the object of hia nmbition, and of all his toils. 
The exck.matioD, therefore, on the grand binge of tho poem baa ila 
propriety, and discovers tbe warmth of ita author's genius. It muat 
also pleaBo, OB it Is strouglyoharacteriBtio of the temper of our military 
poet. Tho manly contempt with which he speaks of the luiuriooa, 
iDootivQ courtier, and tho delight and honour with vrhich he talks of 
the toils of the soldier, present his o«n active life to the reader of 
aenaibility. His campaigoa in Africa, where in a gallant attack he 
lost an eye, his dangtioua lifo at Beo, aud the military fatigues, and 
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the battles in whioh, Iio bore an hononTablo share la India^ rise 
to our idea, and poseesa us with an esteem anil admlmtion of nar 
martial poet, who thna could look bai;k with a gallant enthuBioam 
(though his modoBty does not meution himself) on all the hardships 
he hod undtired ; who thua could bravely esteem the dangers fn 
which he had been eipoaed, and by which he had serorelj suffered, 
aa the roost desiiable ocouirenceB of his life, and the o. ~ 
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THE ARGUMENT. 



The paet, hftrMg expatiated on the glotioua achievemanta at the 
Fortugueae, desciibee the GertnanB, Eoglieh, French, and ItalianB, 
reproaching them for their profane ware and luinry, wbile they ought 
to have been employed in opposing tbe enemies of tbe Chrietian foith. 
He then deecribea the weatem peniaaula of India — the shores of 
Malabar — and Calicat, tbe oapital of the Zamorim, where Gama bad 
htnded. MonEuide, a Moor of Barbary, is mot with, who addroBaes 
Oama in Spanixh, and ofiera to eerre biiD as interptatcr. Moneaide 
gives him a partioaiar Bccounl of everything in India. The Zamorim 
invitcB Gama to an aadience. The catual, or prime miniater, with bis 
ofiioerB, visits the. ships, and embraoeB tbe oppoitunity of ashing Oonia 
to reUte to him the history of Portugal. 

H ATTi glorioaa chief ! ' where never chief before 
Forc'd hifl bold way, all hail on India's shore 1 
And hail, ye Lnsian heroes, fair and wide 
What groyea of palm, to haughty Rome denied, 
For you by Ganges' length'ning banks nnfold ! 
What lanrel-t'orcsta on the shores of gold 
For you their honours ever verdant rear, 
Proud, with their leaves, to twine theLusian spear! 

Ah Heav'n ! what fury Europe's sons controls! 
What eelf-conanming discord firoa their souls ! 
'Gainst her own breast her eword Germania tnma. 
Through aU her states fraternal rancour burns ; ' 

' Vaseo de Gama. 

* This refers to the Clitbolio pcrseoutions of Frotcstanta whom they 
had previouely condemned at the Diet of Spires. War was deolnred 
against the Protestants in 1548. It lasted for sii years, when B treaty 
of peace was signed at Passan on the Danube, in 1552. — Ed. 
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Some, blindly wand'ring, holy faith disclaim,^ 

And, fierce throngh all, wild rages civil flame. 

High sound the titles of the English crown, 

** King of Jerusalem,"" his old renown I 

Alas, delighted with an airy name, 

The thin, dim shadow of departed fame, 

England's stem monarch, sunk in soft repose. 

Luxurious riots mid his northern snows : 

Or, if the starting burst of rage succeed, 

His brethren are his foes, and Christians bleed ; 

While Hagar's brutal race his titles stain. 

In weeping Salem unmolested reign, 

And with their rites impure her holy shrines profane. 

And thou, O Gtaul,' with gaudy trophies plum'd. 

" Most Christian " nam'd ; alas, in yain assum'd ! 

What impious lust of empire steels thy breast * 

From their just lords the Christian lands to wrest ! 

While holy faith's hereditary foes * 

Possess the treasures where Cynifio flows ; • 

And all secure, behold their harvests smile 

In waving gold along the banks of Nile. 

And thou, O lost to glory, lost to fame. 

Thou dark oblivion of thy ancient name, 

^ Some blindly wand'ring, holy faith disclaim. — At the time when 
Gamoens wrote, the German empire was plunged into all the miseries 
of a religious war, the Catholics using every endeavour to rivet the 
chains of Popery, the adherents of Luther as strenuously iendeaYouring 
to shake them off. 

' High sound the titles of the Wngliih oroumy 
King of Jerusalem. — 

The title of " King of Jerusalem " was never assumed by the kings of 
England. Bobert, duke of Normandy, son of William the ConqBeror, 
was elected King of Jerusalem by the army in Syria, but declined it 
in hope of ascending the throne of England. Henry YIII. filled the 
throne of England when our author wrote : his luxury and conjugal 
brutality amply deserved the censure of the honest poet. 

• France. 

* What impious lust of empire steels thy breast. — ^The French trans- 
lator very cordially agrees with the Portuguese poet in the strictures 
upon Germany, England, and Italy. 

* The Mohammedans. 

• Where Cynifio flows. — ^A river in A&ica, near Tripoli — YmsuLf 
Georg. iii. 311. — Ed. 
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By every yiciotta luxury debas'd, 
Eact noble passion from thy breast eras'cl, 
Nerveless in sloth, enfeebling arts thy boast, 
O Italy, how fall'n, how low, how lost ! "■ 
In vain, to thee, the call of glory Bonnde, 
Thy sword alone thy own soft bosom wounds. 

Ah, Europe's sons, ye brother-powers, in yon 
The febles old of Cadiuns ' now are true ; 

' Italy 1 hou> fairn, hoa Itno, Aou Io«( (—However these »enm 
refleotijna on modern Ital7 may diBpIeaae the admiren of Italian 
Diamiers, the picture on the whole is too just to admit of cosfutation. 
Nerer did tlie hiatory of any court afford Buoli initanceB nf -villainy 
and all the boBeness of intrigiie ae that of the pope's. That this vi 
of the lower ranks in the popo's dominionB is just, we have the 



Dante, ii 



give fifty inetanoeBi two 
bia sixth canto, del Purg. 
^1, lerta Italia, di ioEors otUBo, 
Naee eenia nocdtiero in gran tern 
NoH donna diprovincie, bordello. 
''Ah, alaTish Italy, the inn of dolour, a ship without a, pilot in 
horrid tempeat: — net the mistiesa of provinces, but a biothel 
Aiiosto, canto IT : — 



Dei" empio Bdh-itonia, omf i/aggita 
Ogni fergngna, ond' ogni bene e fuori, 
Albergo di dotttrj madre ^ errori 
Son fuggi€ io per alhingaT la vHa. 




^ all char 



and all good a . 

hastened away to prolong my life." 

' The fablti <4d of Cadmui. — Cadnins having slain the dragon 
which guarded the fnantain of Dirce, in Bmotia, aowed the teeth of 
the moneter. A nomber of armed men immediately sprang np, and 
Gurroundod Cadmus, in order to kill him. By the couneel of Min 
he threw a, precious stone among them, in striving for wliicli they 
Blew one another. Only five enrvived, who afterwards oSBiated him 
to bnild the city of Thebes— Vid. Ovid. Met, iv. 
^^B Terrigena pereunt per maiua -eulaera /r 
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e the brothers from the dragon teeth, 
And each fell, crimaon'd with a brother's death. 
So, fall the bravest of the Christian name,' 
"While dogs unclean ' MesBiah's lore blaapheme, 
And howl their cnrsea o'er the holy tomb, 
While to the sword the Christian race they doom. 
Prom age to age, from shore to distant shore, 
B^ various princes led, their legions ponr; 
TTnited all in one determin'd aim. 
From ev'ry land to blot the Christian name. 
Then wake, ye brother-powers, combin'd awake, 
And, from the foe the great example take. 
If empire tempt ye, lo, the East expands, 
Pair and immense, her summer-garden lands : 
There, boastful Wealth displays her radiant store [ 
Pactol and Hermna' streams, o'er golden ore, 
Koll tbeir long way ; but, not for you they flow, 
Tbeir treasures blaze on the stem sultan's brow ; 
For him Assyria plies the loom of gold, 
And Afric'B sons their deepest mines unfold 
To budd his haughty throne. Te western powers, 
To throw the mimic bolt of Jove ia yours, 
Tonra all the art to wield the arms of fire. 
Then, bid the thunders of the dreadful tire 
Against the walls of dread Byzantin 
Til], headlong driven from Europe's ravish'd shore 
To their cold Scythian wilds, and dreary dens. 
By Caspian mountains, and nncnltur'd fens, 
CTheir fathers' seats beyond the Wolgian Lake,*) 
The barb'rona race of Saracen betake. 
And hark, to yon the woful Greek exclaims; 
The Georgian fathers and th' Armenian dames, 

' Eo faU lAe bravett of Ihe Chritiian name, 
While dogi ua<dean.— 
Imitated from a fins paesftge in Luoan, beginning— 

QuU /uroT, O Civti I jua fanta lieentia ferri, 
BenlOmi inviiii Latiam jirsbsre oruorevn 1 
' The MohBmmedtuiB. 
■ CoDstantiDOple. 

' Beyond Cui Wolgian Lake. — The Coapian Sen, eo called from the 
large river Volga, or Wolga, which empties itself in*" " 
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Their fwresfc offspring from their bosoma torn, 
(A dreadful tribute !) ' lond imploring mourn. 
Alas, in vain I their offspring captive led, 
In Hs^ar'a' eons' unhallow'd templea bred. 
To rapine train'd, lu-iae a brntal host, 
The Christian terror, ajid the Turkish boast. 

Yet sleep, yo powers of Europe, careless sleep, 
To you in vain your eastern brethren weep ; 
Te^ not in Tain their woe-wrung tears shall sue, 
Though small the Lnsian. realms, her legions few, 
The guardian oft by Heav'u ordain'd before. 
The Lnsian race shall guard Messiah's lore. 
When Heav'n decreed to crush the Moorish foe 
Heav'n gave the Lnsian spear to strike the blow. 
When Heav'n's own laws o'er Afric's shores were beard, 
The sacred shrines the Lnsian heroes rear'd ; " 
Nor shall their zeal in Asia's bounds expire, 
Asia, subdu'd, shall fnme with hallow'd fire. 
When the red sun the Lnsian shore forsakes. 
And on the lap of deepest west * awakes. 
O'er the wild plains, beneath unineenB'd skiea 
The sun shall view the Lusian altars rise. 
And, could new worlds by hnman stop be trod. 
Those worlds should tremble at the Lusian nod.' 



n their boeaias to 



Bj this tarbarDoa policy the tjranny of the Ottoman* was long 
flUBtained. The troops of the Turkiah infantrj and oafalrj, known bj 
ibe name of JaDiasiLrica and Spahia, were thus supported. " The boub 
of Cbristiana —and those tho most complete! j furnished hj nature — 
were taken in their childhood froiti their parents by a levy made every 
five years, or oftener, as ooeasion required." — Sandtb. 

■ MohniamedaDa. 

' O'er A/Tiifi ihoret 
The saered shrinea Vie Lueiun keroei rear'd. — 
See the note on book t. p. 137. 

' Of deepest uwrt. — Alludes to the discovery and oonquest of ILe 
BraiiU by the Portugneae. 

* The poet, having brought hie heroea to the shore of ludia, in- 
dulges himself with a leviow of the state of the western and enstem 
worlds; the latter of which is now, by the labour of his koro< 
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And now, their enBigne blaring o'er the tide, 
On. India's shore the Lnaian heroes ride. 
High to the fleecy clonda reBpleodent far 
Appear the regal towers of Malabar, 
Imperial Calient,' the lordly seat 
Of the first monarch of the Indian state. 
Bight to the port the valiant Gama bonds, 
With joyful shonts, a fleet of boats attends r 
Joyful, their nets they leave and finny prey, 
And, crowding ronnd the Lasians, point tlie way. 
A herald now, by Vasco's high command 
Sent to the monarch, treads the Indian strand ; 
The sacred staff he bears, in gold he shines, 
And tells his office hy majestic signs. 
As, to and fro, recumbent to the gale. 
The harvest waves along the yellow dale. 



rendered oeceBBible to the former. The purpose o _ 

atiictl; kept io view. Thowcst aud the oast he oonaiderBOB two great 
empiiGB; the ODe of the tiue reUgion, tbe other of a faUe. The 
profuBBorB of tha true, diaimited and deetrojiDg one another ; ths 
profeBsora of the falaa one, all combined to eitiipnte tbe olbar. He 
opbraidB the profesBors of the tme celigion for theu vious, psrtioularly 

^.1.1. .1 J.. a . .1 .. .■ J .. F . I ft,>.i tjC, 



(or theii disn 
oonntrjinen, bowe 
and, without the 






■ting tbe interesta of holy faith. Hu 
boaets, have Leen its defenders and ptanterB, 
[loe of their brother powers, will plant it in 



" The CruBadeis," occotding to Voltaire, " were a band of vagabond 
thievea, who had agreed to ramble from the henrt of Europe in order 
to desolate a eountrj they had no right to, and masBaoro, in cold 
blood, a Tonorablo prin<>e, mora than fourBoora years old, and bis whola 
people, against whom they had no proienco of complaiat," 

To prove that the Cruaades were neither bo unjostiBable, 80 im- 
politio, nor bo unhappy in their oonsequenoeB as superficial readeni of 
bietory are aoouBtoQied to regard them, would not be difficult. 

Upon the whole, it will be found that tha Portngiiese poet talks of 
the political reaaina of a Cnieade with an accuracy in the philosophy 
of hisluiy OS superior to that of Voltaire, as the poetical merit of the 
Losiad saipasBCB that of the Henriade. And the oritic in poetry must 
allow, that, to Buppoae tho diecovary of Gaua the completion of all 
tha endeavours to overthrow the great enemies of the tme religion, 

S'vDS a dignity to tbe poem, and an importance to the bcn^ Bimjlar to 
at wbioh Voltaire, on the Same BuppositioD, allows to the subject of 
the Jeruaalem of Ta<BO. 

' Caltout is the oame of a fomgus aea-port town in the proriao* at 
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So, round the herald press the wond'ring throcg, 

Beonmbent waving as they pour along. 

And much his msiuly port and strange attire, 

And much hia fair and mddy hue admire ; 

When, speeding through the crowd, with eager haste, 

And honest smiles, a son of Afric preaa'd : 

Enrapt with joy the wond'ring herald hears 

Caatilia's manly tongue salute his ears.^ 

" What friendly angel from thy Tago's shore 

Has led thee hither ? " cries the joyinl Moor. 

Then, hand in hand (the pledge of faith) conjoin'd — 

" Oh joy beyond the dream of Jhope to find. 

To hear a kindred voice," the Lusian cried, 

" Beyond unmeasnr'd gulfs and aeas untried ; 

Untried, befoi-e our daring keels explor'd 

Our fearless way ! Heav'n, what tempests roar'd, 

While, round the vast of Afric'a aouthmoet land. 

Our eastward bowsprits sought the Indian strand 1 '* 

Amaz'd, o'erpower'd, the friendly stranger stood — 

" A path now bpon'd through the bonndleaa flood 1 

The houe of ages, and the dread despair, 

Accompliah'd now, and conquer'd ! " — Stiff his hair 

Rose thrilling, while his lab'ring thoughts pursued 

The dreadful course by G-ama'b fate subdued. 

Homeward, with gen'roua warmth o'erflow'd, he leads 

The Lusian gnest, and swift the feast succeeds ; 

The pnrple grape, and golden fruitage smile; 

And each choice viand of the Indian soil 

Heap'd o'er the board, the master's zeal declare; 

The social feast the guest and master share : 



This la aocording to the troth of history. While the meaeenger sent 
mhare bj Gaha was horae hero and tbere, and carried off his leet 
by the throng, who understood not a noid of hia language, he was 
accosted in Spanish by a Moorish merchant, a native of Tunis, who, 
aocording to Osocius, hui been the ohief person with whom King 
Ferdinand had formerly contracted for military stores. He proved 
himaelf an honeat agent, and of infinite service to Gaha ; he retumed 
to Portugal, where, aceording to Faria, he died in the OhriBtism com- 
munion. He was naned Uonzoida. 
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The sacred pledgo of eastern faith' approy'd. 

By wrath uiialter'd, and by wrong niimoT'd. 

2fow, to the fleet the joyfnJ herald bends, 

With earnest pace the Heav'n-aent friend attends t 

How, down the river's aweepj atrcani thej glide, 

And now, their pinnace cuts the briny tide : 

The Moor, with transport sparkling in hia eyes, 

The well-known make of G-ama's navy spiea, 

Tho bending bowsprit, and the mast so tall, 

The sides black, frowning aa a castle wall, 

Tho high-tower'd stem, the lordly nodding prore. 

And the broad standard slowly waving o'er 

The anchor's moony' fangs. The akifE he leaves. 

Brave Gtaua's deck his bonnding step receives ; 

And, " Hail ! " he criea : in transport Gama apmng, 

And ronnd his neck with friendly welcome hung; 

Enrapfc, eo distant o'er the dreadful main. 

To hear the mnsic of the tongne of Spain. 

And now, beneath a painted shade of state. 

Beside the admiral, tlie stranger sat. 

Of India's clime, the natives, and the laws, 

What monarch sways them, what religion awes P 

Why from the tombs devoted to his aires 

The aon so far ? the valiant chief inquires. 

In act to speak the stranger waves his hand, 

The joyful crow in silent wonder stand, 

Each gently pressing on, with greedy ear. 

As erst the bending forests stoop'd to hear 

' The Boered pledge of easUra faith.— To eat ifigetitei ... 
U, in the eest looked upon aa tho inviolahle pltdge of protecjuoa. aa 
a PerBiao nobleman was one day walking in bie garden, a, wretch in 
the utmost terror proetrated himself before him, and implnred to ba 
protected from tho rage of a multitude who were in pursuit of him, 
to take hie Ufa. The ooblemao took a peaoh, eat part of it, and gave 
the reet to the fugitive, assuring him of Bafetf. Aa the; approached 
the houGO, they met a crowd who carried tho murdered corpse of the 
nobleman's beloved Ron. The incensed populace demnnded the 
mniderer, who stood beside him, to be delivered to their fury. Tho 
father, though overwhelmed with grief and anger, replied, ''We have 
eaten together, and I will not betray hitn." Ho protected the 
murderer of his noafrom the fury of hia domestics and neighbours, and 
in the night facilitated hia eaoape. 
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In Rhodope,' when Oi^hens' heavenly atrain, 
Deplor'd hia lost Eurydico in vain ; 
While, with a. mien that gen'rona friendship won 
Prom ev'ry heart, the stranger thas began ; — 

" Tour glorions deeds, ye Lnsiana, well I know, 
To neighb'ring earth the vital air I owe ; 
Yet — thongh my faith the Koran's lore revere ; 
So tanght my eires; my birth at proud Tangier, 
A hostile clime to Lisbon's awful name — 
I glow, eni'aptnr'd, o'er the Lusiau fame ; 
Proud though your nation's warlike glories shine. 
These proudest honoara yield, chief, to tbine ; 
Beneath thy dread achievementa low thoy fall, 
And India's shore, diacover'd, crowns them all. 
Won by yoar fame, by fond affection sway'd, 
A friend I come, and offer friendship's aid. 
Aa, on my lips Castilia'a language glows. 
So, from my tongue the speech of India flows ; 
Mozaide my name, in India's court belov'd, 
For honest deeds (but time shall speak) approv'd. 
When India's monarch greets his court again, 
(For now fcho banq^net on the tented plain : 
And sylvan chase his careless honra employ),* 
When India's mighty lord, with wond'ring joy, 
Shall hail you welcome on his apacioua shore 
Through oceans never plongh'd by keel before. 
Myself shall glad interpreter attend. 
Mine ev'ry office of the faithPul friend. 
Ah ! but a stream, the labour of the oar. 
Divides my birthplace from yoor native shore ; 
On shores unknown, in distant worlds, how sweet 
The kindred tongue, the kindred face, to greet ! 

' In Shodope. — The benatifal fable of the descent of Orpbeua to 
hell, for tho recoverj of hia helored wife, Eurydice, will be found in 
Virgil's Georgice, bk. iv., linca 400-80.— M. 

' (_For ROUT the ba-aquet on tkt tented pZain, 
And lylvan chaie hii nareleei hoare employ). — 
The great MoeoI, and other eaatem Bovereigns, atCsadod h; thole 
" )ie, epcQil annuHlly some months of the flnest season in en- 
' 'a the Ctild, in hunting parties, and military omuBemeuts. 
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Such, now my joy ; and such, Heav'n, be yours ! 
Tea, boimteotiH Heav'ti your glad sncceBH Becnres. 
Till now impei^oDB, Heav'n alone anbdned 
The Tarions horrors of the trackless flood : 
Heav'n sent yon here for some great work divine. 
And Heav'a inspires my breast yonr sacred toils to joi 

" Vast are the shores of India's wealthf al soil ; 
Sonthward sea-girt she forms a demi-iale t 
TTJH cavern'd cliffs with dark-brow'd forests crown'd, 
Hemodian Taiirua ' frovras her northern bound : 
From Caspia'a lake th' enormous mountain ' spreads, 
And, bending eastward, rears a thousand heads : 
Far to eitremest sea the ridges thrown, 
By varions namee, through various tribes are known : 
Here down the waste of Taurus' rocky side 
Two infant rivers pour the crystal tide, 
Indus the one, and one the Ganges nam'd, 
Darkly of old throngh distant nations fam'd: 
One eastward curving holds his crooked way, 
One to the west gives his swoU'n tide to stray; 
Declining southward many a land they lave, 
And, widely swelling, roll the sea-like wave, 
Till tho twin offspring of the mountain aire 
Both in the Indian deep engulf 'd expire : 
Between these streams, fair smiling to the day, 
The Indian lands their wide domains display, 
And many a league, far to the south they bend, 
From tho broad region where the rivers end. 
Till, where the shores to Ceylon's isle oppose, 
In conic form the Indian regions close. 
To various laws the various tribes incline, 
And various are the rites eateem'd divine : 
Some, as from Heav'n, receive the Koran's lore, 
Some the dread monsters of the wild adore ; 



't mountain. — Tbe Himalaya I'ange, which is k e^^^ 
tinuation of an immetiBa chain of mountainB girdUog the northern 
regionB of the earth and kcuwQ hj varioua niime^, as Cancaotu, 
HumoduB, PaiopBiiiiseas, Irnuuu, u(«.,and from Imaoa extended throurii 
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Some bend to wood and stone the prostrate head, 
And rear unhallow'd altars to the deiid. 
By Ganges' banks, as wild traditions toll,' 
Of old the tribes Hv'd healthful by the smell ; 
No food they knew, snch fragrant Taponra rose 
Rich from the flow'ry lawns where Criragea flows: 
Here uow the DeLhian, and the Serce Pathan, 
Feed their fair flocks ; and here, a heathen clan. 
Stem Dekhan'a sons the fertile valleys till, 
A clan, whoso hope to shnn eternal iU, 
WhoBO trnst from ev'ry stain of guilt to sare, 
la fondly plac'd in Ganges' holy wave; * 
It to the stream the breathlesa corpse be giv'n 
They deem the spirit wings her way to heav'a. 
Here by the mouths, where hailow'd Ganges ends, 
Eengala's beauteous Eden wide extends, 
Unrivall'd smile her fair luiurions vales : 
And here Cambaya' spreads her palmy dales j 
A warlike realm, where still the martial race 
From Porus,' fam'd of yore, their lineage trace. 
Narsinga ' here displays her spacious line, 
In native gold her sons and rnby shine ; 
Aiae, how vain I these gaudy sons ot fear. 
Trembling, bow down before each hostile spear. 
And now, behold ! " — and while he spoke he rose, 
Now, with eitended arm, the prospect ahowB, — 

' Aa wjUd tTodiliimi tell. — Pliny, impoeed npoD by some Oieeke, 
who pieteuded to have been in India, leLatee this fable. — Vide Nat. 
Hist. lib. 12. 

' It fondly jAu^d in Ganges' holy leave. — AlmoBt all tha Indian 
natioaa attribuie to the Gangea the virtue of cleansing the Boul from 
the Btains of ein. Ttaoy have such Teneration for this rivei, that if 
any one in their presenoe were to throw any filth into the Btieam, 
an instant death would punish his audacity. 

• Cambaya, the ancieut Csmanes of Ptolemy, gives name to tha ' 
gulf of that name at the bead of which it is situated. It is the 
principal seaport of Ouzcrat. — Ed. 

' Porua was king of part of ^o Punjaub, and was conquered by 
Alexander the Great. — Ed. 

' Nariinga.—The laws of Narainga oblige the women to throw 
themeelvcB into the funeral pile, to t>o burnt with their deceased 
husbands. An infallible secret to prevent tho deaire of widowhood. 
— CiSTEBA from Barroa, Deo. 4. 



"Behold tlieae (noTintain tops of TarioQS ake 
Blend their dim ridgea with the fleecy stieB ; 
Jfatiire'H rnde wall, against the fierce Canar' 
They guard the fertile lawna of Malabar. 
Here, from the niouiitaia to the snr^y main, 
Fair as a garden, spreads the smiling plain : 
And lo, the empress of the ladiaa powers, 
Their lottj Calient, resplendent towers ; 
Hera ev'ry fragrance of the spicy shore, 
Hera ev'ry gem of India's countless store ; 
Great Samoreem, her lord's im.perial style, 
The mighty lord of India's utmost soil : 
To him the kings their dnteons tribute pay. 
And, at his feet, confess their borrow'd sway. 
Tet higher tower'd the monarchs ancients boast, 
Of old one sov'reiga rul'd the spacious coast. 
A Totive train, who brought the Koran's lore, 
(What time great Perimal the sceptre bore), 
From blest Avahia's groves to India came ; 
Life were their words, their eloquence a flame 
Of holy zeal ; fir'd by the powerful strain. 
The lofty monarch joins the faithful train. 
And vows, at fair Medina's' shrine, to close 
His life's mild eve in prayer, and sweet repose. 
Gifts he prepares to deck the prophet's tomb, 
The glowing lahonrs of the Indian loom, 
Orissa's spices, and CJoIconda's gems ; 
Tet, e'er the fleet th' Arabian ocean stems, 
His final care his potent regions claim, 
Nor his the transport of a father's name : 
His servants, now, the regal purple wear. 
And, high enthron'd, the golden sceptres bear. 
Proud Cochim one, and one fair Chal6 swaje, 
The spicy isle another lord obeys ; 
Coulam and Cananoor's luxurious fields. 
And Cranganore to various lords he yields. 
While these, and others thus the monarch grao'd, 
A noble youth hia care unmindful pass'd: 

' The Cmateee, who inhabit CaDara, on the weet ooaat of I 
-Ed. 
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Save Calient, a, city poor and aiuall. 

Though lordly now, no more remain'd to fall : 

Griey'd to behold ench merit thus repaid. 

The sapient youth the ' king of Idnga ' ho made, 

And, honoor'd with the name, great Zamoreem, 

The lordly, titled boast of power supreme. 

And DOW, great Perimal' resigna his reign. 

The blisafal bowers of Paradise to gain : 

Before the gale his gandy navy flies, 

And India sinks for ever from hts eyes. 

And soon to Calicnt'a commodiona port 

The fleets, deep-edging with the wave, resort : 

Wide o'er the shore oxtcnd the warlike piles. 

And all the landscape ronnd Inxuriona smiles. 

And now, her flag to ov'ry g;ale unfurl'd. 

She towers, the empress of the eastern world : 

Snch are the bleBsings sapient kings bestow, 

And from thy stream Bnoh gifts, Commerce, flow. 

" From that aage youth, who first roign'd 'king of kinf 
He now who sways the tribes of India springs. 
Varions the tribes, all led by fables vain. 
Their rites the dotage o£ the dreamful brain, 
All, save where Nature whispers modest care. 
Naked, they blacken in the anltry air. 
The haughty nobles and the vnlgar race 
Never must join the conjugal embrace ; 
Nor may the stripling, nor the blooming maid, 
(Ob, lost to joy, by crnel rites betray'd !) 
To spouse ot other than their father's art. 
At Love's connubial shrine unite the heart: 
Nor may their Bona (the genina and the view 
Confin'd and fetter'd) other art pursue. 
Vile were the stain, and deep the foal disgrace. 
Should other tribe touch one ot noble race ; 
A thousand ritea, and washings o'er and o'er, 
Can scarce bis tainted purity restore. 



' According to trttdition, Parimal, a aoyereign of ludiEi, embmoed 
iBlamism about 800 years beforo Gaha'b voyage, divided bla dominionA 
into difTercQt kingdoms, and ended his days u a hermit BtMeooa, — Ed. 



Poleas ' the lab'ring lower clans are nam'd : 

By the proud Nayrea the noble rank is olaiin'd ; 

The toils of enlture, and of art they scorn, 

The warrior's plumes their haughty brows adorn ; 

The shining falchion brandish'd in the right, 

Their left arm wields the target in the fight ; ^^ 

Of danger scomfnl, ever arm d they stand ^^M 

Aronnd the king, a stem barbarian band. ^^M 

Whate'er in India holda the sacred name ^^M 

Of piety or lore, the Brahmins claim ; ^^H 

In wildest rituals, vain and painful, lost, 

Brahma,' their fonnder, as a god they boast.' 

' i.6, pariahB, ontoaBts. 

' BnUnna their founder a* a god ttej boad. — Antiqnity beta Ulk«d 
uuoh, but knew little tcith certainty of the Btahmina, and their 
pbilOBOpliy. Forphyry and others esteem them the same ax the 
GjmnoBophUts of the Ureeke, anil divide tbem iato eereral seats, the 
Bamanaji, the Germanes, the Framn^, the Gjnmetffi, etc- Brohtna ij 
the head of the Hindu triad which cooaista of BruLmo, VishDU 
and SivB, — Ed, 

' Aimoit inminieiBble, and BometimeB aa wbimBicallj absurd as the 
" Arabian Nights' EntOTtainmcnta," are the holy legends of India. The 
accounts of the god Brahma, or Hrioiha, are more various tlian those 
of any fable in the Qrecinn lo jtliology. According to Father Bohonra, 
in hia life of Xavier, the Bruhmina hold, that the Oreut God having a 
desire to biuoinc viaible, became man. In this state he produced three 
Bona, Mayso, Vianu, and Brahma ; the first, bom of his mouth, the 
aeoond, of his breast, the third, of his bellf. Being about to return to 
his invisibility, be aBsignsd various doportmentB t« his three eons. To 
Braluna be gate the third heavee, with the superinlcadeQce of the 
rites of religioo. Braluna having a desire for children, begat the 
Braimins, ■who are the priests of India, and who are believed by the 
other tribes to be a race of demi-gods, who hnvo the bloi>d of heaven 
mnniog in their veins. Other accounts say, that Brabuia produced 
the priests from bis bead, the more ignoble tribes from bis breast, 
tliigbs, and feet. 

According to the learned Kircher'e account of the tbeolo^ of the 
Brahmina, the sole and supreme goil Visbnu, formed the Hcoondary ged 
Brahma, out of a flower tliat floated on the Bartaoe of the great deep 
before the creation. And afterwards , in reward of the virtue, fldeli^, 
and gratitude of Brahma, gave him power to create the universe. 

Heaiod's genealogy of the gods, though refined upon by tiie schools 
of Plato, is of tbe same cIosb with the divine genealogies of (he 
Brahmins. The Jewish fables, foolish questione and genealogies, 
reproved by Saint Paul (epiat Tit.), were probably of this kind, f " 
Tolmndicui legends were not tbeo sprung up. Binnh, or Ti 
standing, said the cabalista, begat Eochmah, oi Wisdom, etc., tiQ^ 
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To crowa their meal no meanest life eipireB, 
Pnlae, fruit, and herbs alone their board rcqnires: 

last oomea Xihiah, the Kingdom, nho bogat 8hekinali, the Divine 
Preaence. In the uuue muuiei the Gbiietiun Onostioa, of the suet of 
VaJentinQB, lield tiieJT IIA^fiw/ia, and their thirty JEoue. Ampniu aai 
Aaraan, tbej' tell UB, j.e. Profundit; and Silanoe. begat Bacua ami 
Tharihau, Mind and Tiuth ; these beget Dbueua and Tliardeadie, Woid 
aud Life, and those Xenxa and Aiattarba, Man and Chnrch. The 
other conjnnctionB of their thirty Moat are ot aunilar ingenuity. The 
prevalenoB of the same spirit of mytbolDgical allegory in such different 
nations, affords the philosopher a worthy f eld for speculation. 

Almost as innumerable as their legends are the dreadful penanoe* 
to vhioh the HiuiluB submit themaolTua for tlio expiation of aiua. 
Some bald tbe transmigration of bouIb, and of consequence abstain 
from all animal food." Yet, baweyer austere in other respects, tbey 
freely abandon themselves to every speciaa of dobauchery, some of tbem 
esteeming the moet nnnaturol abominationa as the privilege of their 
sanctity. The cow they venerate as sacred. If a dying man can lay 
hold of a cow's tail, and expire with It in his hands, his soul is sure to 
be puiiflod, and perhaps will enjoy the signuJ favour to trantmigrato 
into the body of one of those gmimals. The temples of India, which 
are numerous, arc fllled with innumerable idols of the most horrid 
liguicB. The Brahmins arc otlowed to eat nothing but what is cooked 
by themselves. Astrology is their principal study ; yet, though they 
are mostly a despicable set of fortune-tellers, some of them are eicallent 
moralists, and particularly inculcate the comprehensive virtue of 
humanity, which is enforced by the opinion, that Divine beings often 
assume tho hahit of mendimnta, in order to distinguish the charitable 
from the inhuoian. They have several traditions of the virtuous, on 
these happy trials, being translated into heaven ; the best designed 
incitement to virtue, perhaps, which their religion contains. Besides 
the Brahmins, the principal sect of that vast region culled India, there 
are several others, who are divided aud subdivided, according to in- 
numerable variations, in every province. In Cambaya, the Banians, a 
sect who strictly abstain from idl animal food, are numerous. 

The sacred books of tho Hindoos are written in a dead language, 
the Sanskrit, which none but the Brahmins are allowed to study. So 
strict in this are they, says Mr. Dow, that only ono Mussulman was 
ever instructed in it, and his knowledge was obtained by fraud. 
Mahummud Akbar, emperor of India, though bred a Mohammedan, 
studied several religions. In the Christian he Wfls instructed by a 
Portuguese. But, finding that of the Hindoos innccessible, he had 
recourse to art. A boy named Feizi, was, as the orphan of a Brahmin, 
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Alone, in lewdness riotous and free, 

No aponsal ties withhold, and no degroo ; 

Lost to the heart-ties, to his neighboor's arms, 

The willing hueband yields his spouse's charms : 

In. nnendear'd embraces free they blend ; 

Xet, bnfc the hnsband's kindred may ascend 

The nuptial conch : alas, too blest, they know 

Nor jealonay's suspense, nor bnming woo ; 

The bitter drops which oft from dear affection flow. 

Bat, should my lips each wond'rons scene nnfold. 

Which yonr glad eyes will soon amaz'd behold, 

Oh, long before the various tale could run. 

Deep in the west would sink yon eastern sun. 

la few, all wealth from Cbina to the Nile, 

All balsanas, fruit, and gold on India's bosom smile." 

While thus, the Moor hia faithful tale reveal'd, 
Wide o'er the coast the voice of Rumonr swell'd ; 
As, first some upland vapour seems to float 
Small as the smoke of ionely shepherd cote. 
Soon o'er the dales the rolling darkness spreads, 
And wraps in hazy clouds the mountain heads. 
The leafless forest and the utmost lea ; 
And wide its black wings hover o'er the sea : 
The tear-dropp'd bongh hangs weeping in the vale, 
And distant navies rear the mist- wet sail. 
So, Fame increasing, loud and louder grew, 
And to the sylvan camp resounding flew : 
" A lordly band," she cries, " of warlike mien, 
Of face and garb in India never seen. 
Of tongue unknown, tlurongh guifa undar'd before, 
Uuknown their aim, have reach'd the ludiaji shore," 
To hail their chief the Indian lord prepares. 
And to the fleet he sends hia banner'd Nayres : 
As to the bay the nobles press along, 
The wond'ring city pours th' unnumber'd throng. 

put under the care of one of the mort eminent of these pWlcwopheWL 
and ohtainod full knowledge of theii hidden religion. But tbo Eniid 
being diBcorered, he was Inid under the restraint of an oath, and 
it does not appear that he oiei oonunaaicated the knovledgn H 
'Mqnind. — 
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And now brave Gaha, aad his splendid train, 

Himself adom'd in all the pride of Spain, 

la gilded bargee elowly bend to shore, 

"While to the Inte the gently falling oar 

Now,' breaks the surges of the briny tide, 

And now, the strokes the cold fresh stream divide. 

Pleas'd with the splendour of the Lnaian band, 

On every bank the crowded thonsands stand. 

Begirt with high-plnm'd nobles, by the flood 

The first great minister of India stood. 

The Catual ' hie name in India's tongne : 

To Gaua swift the lordly regent spmng ; 

His open anas the valiant chief enfold. 

And DOW he lands him on the shore of gold : 

With pomp nnwonfced India's nobles greet 

The fearless heroes of the warlike fieet. 

A conch on shonlders bomo, in India's mode, 

(With gold the canopy and pnrple glow'd), 

Receives the Lnsian captain ; equal ridea 

The lordly catual, and onward guides. 

While Gama's train, and thousands of the throng 

Of India's sons, encircling, pour along. 

To hold disconrse in variona tongues they try ; 

In vain; the accents nnremember'd die. 

Instant as nfcter'd. Thus, on Babel'a plain 

Each builder heard his mate, and heard in vain. 

Gaua the while, and India's second lord, 

Hold glad responses, as the various word 

The faithful Moor unfolds. The city gate 

They pass'd, and onward, tower'd in sumptnons sti 

Before them now the sacred temple rose; 

The portals wide the sculptnyd shrines disclose. 

The chiefs advance, and, enter'd now, behold 

The gods of wood, cold stone, and shining gold; 

Various of figure, and of various face. 

As the foul demon wiU'd the likeness base. 

Tanght to behold the rays of godhead shine 

Fair imag'd in the hiuuan face divine. 



With, aacred horror tbrill'd, the LnsiEins Tiew'd 
The monster fonuB, Chimera- like, and rude.' 
Here, spreading homa a human visage bore. 
So, frown'd stem Jove in Lybia's fane of yore. 
One body here two various faces rear'd ; 
So, ancient Janns o'er his shrine appear'd. 
A bondrcd arms another brandish'd wide; 
So, Titan's son* the race of heaven defied. 
And here, a dog bis snarling tnsks diaplay'd; 
Anabis, thns in Memphis' hallow'd shade 
Grinn'd horrible. With vile prostrations low 
Before these ahrinea the blinded Indians bow.* 
And now, again the splendid pomp proceeds ; 
To India's lord the haughty regent leads. 
To view the glorious leader of the fleet 
Increasing thousands Bwell o'er every street; 

' TliB ownaier forrm. Chimera-like, and rude. — Obirnera, a 
Blain by Bellecophon. 

" First, dira Chimera's oonqneat waa enjoin'd, " 

A mingled moneter of no moitiLl kind : 

Behind, a dragnn's fiery tail was apread, 

A goat's rough Ixidy bore B liojx's head ; 

Her pitchy QDstiils flalty flames expire. 

Her gaping throat emits infernal Bte." 

• FoPB'a IL vl 

80 Titan't eon. — BriaTeua. 

* Before these ihrines the hUnded Iitdiani boui.— In this instanos, 

' CJamoena has, with great ait, deriatod from the truth of history. As it 

was the great purpof<e of his hen> to propagate the law of heavon 

in the East, it nould have been highly abeurd to haTe represented 

Gaha and his attendants as on their knees in a pagan temple. This, 

however, was the oaae. "Gama, who bad beau told," saya OaoriDB, 

" that there were many ChristianH in India, conjectured that the 

temple, to which the catual led him, was a Christian church. At 

their entrance they were met by four priests, who aeemed to moke 

croesea on their farahcads. Tbe watla were painted with many imagca. 

In the middle was a little round ohnpal, in the wall of which, oppMile 

to the entmnce, stood aa image which could liardly be discovered. 

The four prieats asccading, some entered the chapel by a little braia 

door, and pointing to the beaighted image, cried aloud, 'Mary, Mary I' 

The catuat aad his attendants prostrated themselves on the grooiid, 

while the Lusiana on their bended knees adorud the blessed Tirgin." 

Thus Osoriufl. Another writer saya, that a Portuguese, hating aome 

donbt, eiclaimed, "If this be tbe devil'i Image, I bowerer w — 

God." 
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High o'er the roofa the Btmggling youths ascend, 
The hoary fathers o'ef the portals bend, 
The windowB sparkle with the glowing blaze 
Of female eyfis, and mingling diamond's raya. 
And now, the train with solemn state and slow, 
Approach the royal gate, through many a row 
Of fragrant wood-walks, and of balmy bowers, 
Radiant with fruitage, ever gay with flowers. 
Spacious the dome its pillar' d grandeur spread. 
Nor to the burning day high tower'd the head; 
The citron groves around the windows glow'd. 
And branching palms their grateful shade beatow'd ; 
The mellow light a pleasing radiance caet; 
The marblo walls Dsdahan sculpture grac'd 
Here India's fate,' from darkest times of old. 
The wondrous artist on the atone enroU'd; 

' Here India' t fate. — The description of the palaoo of the zamnriin, 
situated among aromatic groves, is according to history : the emboUiHli- 
ment of the vulls is in imitation of Virgil's desaription uf the pliiice 
of Eing Latinus : — 
,^« Tectam ouousiwn, ingeni, aejiivm ertbliim cdamnii, 

^L nrbefuil mottaa, ela. 

^^V "The palace built by Picne, vaat aDd prond,' ~l 

^^V Bapported by a hundred pillars Btood, > 

^H And round encompasa'd with a rising wood. I 

The pile o'erlouk'd the town, aud drew the sight. 

Surprised, at onc«, with revereiioe and delight , . . ■ 

Above the portoJ, OBrv'd in cedar wood. 

Placed in their ranks their godlike grandsires stood. 

Old Saturn, with his crooked scythe on bigh ; 

And ItaluB, that led the colony : 

And ancient Janus with his double face, 

And bunch of keys, the porter of tba place. 

There stood Sabinus, planter of the vines, 

On a riiart pruning-booh his bead reolinos; 

Aud atudioualy Burreje his gea'rous wines. 

Then warlike kings who for their country fought, 

Aud honourable wounds from battle brought. 

Around the posts hung helmets, darts, and spcarH ; 

And captive chariots, axes, shields, and bars ; 

Aud broken beaks of ships, the trophies of their wars, 

Almve the rest, as chief of all the bund 

Wafl Pleua plac'd, a bockler in his hand ; 

His other wav'd a long divining wand. 

Girt in his Gabin gown the hato sate " 

Dhtden, .^n. \ 



Here, o'er the meadows, by Hydaspea' streatn, 
In fair array the marahall'd legions seem : 
A youth of gleeful eyo the squadrona led, 



iv'd. with purest red; 



month was his cheek, and ^ 
Around his spear the curling vine-lGaves v 
And, by a streamlet of the river lav'd, 
Behind her founder, Kyaa's walls were rear'd ; * 
So breathing life the ruddy god appear'd, 
Had Semele beheld the amihng boy,* 
The mother's heart had proudly heav'd with joy. 
TJnnumber'd here, were seen th' Aaayrian throng. 
That drank whole rivers as they march'd along : 
Each eye seem'd earnest on their warrior queen,' 
High was her port, and furious was her mien ; 
Her valonr only eqnall'd by her Inet ; 
Fast by her side her courser paw'd the dust. 
Her son's vile rival ; reeking to the plain 
Fell the hot sweat-drops aa he champ'd the rein. 
I And here display'd, most glorious to behold, 
I The Grecian banners, op'ning many a fold, 
Seem'd trembling on the gaJe ; at diatance far 
The Ganges lav'd the wide-estended war. 
Here, the blue marble gives the helmeta' gleam ; 
Here, from the cuirass shoots the golden beam. 
A proud-eyed youth, with palma unnumher'd gay, 
Of the bold veterans led the brown array ; 
Scornful of mortal birth enshrin'd he rode, 
Call'd Jove his father,* Mxd asanm'd the god. 



7%e Gattgea lav'd the leide-extended war. — 

This ifl in the perspective monDer of the. beautiful desorfptiona of 
the flgniea on the shield of Achillea. — Il~ xviii. 

• Had SemeU behM the imiling boy.—Jha Thoban Bacchog, to 
whom the Greek faboliati aaonbed the Indian expedition of SeaoBtru, 
king of Egypt, 

' SemiramiB. 

■ QiiTd Jove hit father, — The bon-mot pf Olyiiipifta on this pi«- 
teoaion of her BOn Alexander, waa admired by tho anciantB. "This 
bot-headed yootb, formxith, cannot bo at met imlesa he embroil me 1b 
A qnarrel with Juno." — Qbimt. Cubt. 



While danntlesa Gim and his train Bnrvej'd 
The scnlptnr'd walla, the lofty regent said ; 
" For nobler wars than tbeee you wond'ring see 
That ample space th' eternal fates decree : 
Sacred to these th' nnpictnr'd wall remains, 
Unconacions yet of vanqniHh'd India's chains. 
Assur'd we know the awful day shall come, 
Big with tremendous fate, and India's doom. 
The sous of Brahma, by the god their sire 
Taught to illume the dread divining fire, 
From the drear mansions of the dark abodes 
Awake the dead, or call th' infernal gods ; 
Then, round the flame, while glimm'ring ghastly blue, 
Behold the future scene arise to view. 
The sous of Brahma, in. the magic hour, 
Beheld the foreign foe tremendons lower ; 
Unknown their tongne, their face, and strange attire, 
And their bold eye-baLa bnrn'd with warlike ire : 
They saw the chief o'er prostrate India rear 
The glitt'ring terrors of his awful spear. 
But, awift behind these wint'ry days of woe 
A spring of joy arose in liyeliest glow. 
Such gentle manners, leagued with wisdom, reign'd 
In the dread victors, and their rage reatraia'd. 
Beneath their sway majestic, wise, and mild, 
Prond of her victors' laws, thrice happier India smil'd. 
So, to the prophets of the Brahmiu train 
The visions rose, that never rose in vain." 

The regent ceaa'd ; and now, with aolemn pace, 
The chiefs approach the regal hall of grace. 
The tap'stried walls with gold were pictur'd o'er, 
And flow'ry velvet spread the marble floor.^ 
In all the grandeur ot the Indian state. 
High oa a blazing couch, the monarch sat. 
With starry gema the purple curtains ahin'd. 
And ruby flowers and golden foliage twin'd 

' The tap'dried uraHi vrWi gold twra ofciur'd o'er, 
And Jiaw'ry velvet upread the marbiefioor. — 
According to OsoriuB. 
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Aronnd the silver pillars ; higk o'er bead 
The golden canopy its radiance shed : 
Of eloth of gold the bo v 'reign's mantle she 
And, his high turban flam'd with precious 
Sublime and awfnl was hia sapient mien, 
Lordly his posture, and his brow serene. 
A hoary siro, aubmias on bended knee, 
{Low bow'd his head), in India's Ininry, 
A leaf,' all fragrance to the glowing teste, 
Before the king each little while replac'd. 
The patriarch Brahmin (soft and alow ' 
Advancing now, to lordly Gaua bows, 
And loads him to the throne ; in silent state 
The monarch's nod assigns the captain's seat j 
The Lusian train in humbler distance stend ; 
Silent, the monarch eyes the foreign band 
With awfnl mien ; when valiant GAMi broke 
The solemn pause, and thus majestic spoke ; — 

" From where the crimson sun of ev'niug laves 
His blazing chariot in the western waves, 
I come, the herald of a mighty king. 
And, holy TOWS of lasting friendship bring 
To thee, O monarch, for resounding Fame 



rose), 



All India's aov'reign thon ! 

Great as thon art, the humble stippliant's due. 

Whate'er from western Tagns to tbe Nile, 

Inspires the monarch's wish, the merchant's toil. 

From where the north-star gleams o'er seas of frost. 

To Ethiopia's utmost burning coast, 

Whato'er the sea, whate'er the land bestows, 

I In my great monarch's realm unbounded flows. 
Pleas'd thy high grandeur and renown to hear, 
My aov'reign offers friendship's bands sincere : 
Mutual he asks them, naked of disguiae, 
Then, every bounty of the smiling skies 
Shower'd on his shore and thine, in mutual Sow, 
Shall joyful Commerce on each shore bestow. 



' .* fca/-- 
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Our migUt in war, what vanquish'd nationa fell 
Beneath our apear, let trembling Afric tell ; 
Snrvey my floating towers, and let thine ear, 
Dread oa it roars, oar hattle-thnnder hear. 
If friendship then thy honest wish explore. 
That dreadful thnnder on thy foes shall roar. 
Oar banners o'er the crimson field Bhall sweep. 
And our tail uavies ride the foa,my deep, 
Till not a foe against thy land shall rear 
Th' invading bowsprit, or the hostile spear: 
My king, thy brother, thus thy wars shall join. 
The glory has, the gamfal harvest thine." 

Bnive Gama spake ; the pagan king replies, 
" Trom lands which now behold the morning rise, 
While eve's dim clouds the Indian sky enfold, 
Glorious to lis an ofEer'd league we hold. 
Yet shall our will in silence rest unknown. 
Till what yonr land, and who the king you own, 
Our council deeply weigh. Let joy the while. 
And the glad feast, the fieeting hoars begnile. 
Ah ! to the wearied mariner, long toss'd 
O'er briny waves, how sweet the long-sought cooat 1 
The night aow dfu-kens ; on the friendly ^ore 
Let soft repose your wearied strength restore, 
Assur'd an answer from our lips to boar. 
Which, not displeas'd, your sov'reign lord shall hear. 
More now wo add not," ' From the hall of stato 
Withdrawn, they now approach the regent's gate' ; 
The sumptnons banquet glows ; all India's pride 
Heap'd on the hoard the royal feast supplied. 
Now, o'er the dew-dropa of the eastern lawn 
Gleam'd the pale radiance of the star of dawn, 
The vahant G-ama on his conch repos'd. 
And balmy rest each Lnsian eye-lid clos'd : 
When the high oatual, watchful to fulfil 
The cautious mandates o£ hia aov' reign's will, 
In secret converse with the Moor retires ; 
And, earnest, much of Lusua' sons inquires ; 

' flfoi-e ntn 
betwcea the ii 
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What laws, wliat holy rites, what monarch sway'd 
The warlike race ? When thua tha jnst Mozaide : — 

" The land from whence these warriors well I know 
(To neighb'ring earth my hapless birth I owe) 
illuatrionB Spain, along whose western shores 
Groy-dappled eye the dying' twilight ponra. — 
A wondrous prophet gave their holy lore. 
The godlike aeer a virgin mother bore, 
Th' Eternal Spirit on the hnTnan race 
(So be they taught) bestow'd such awful grace. 
In war nnmatch'd, they rear the trophied crest : 
What terrors oft have thrill'd my infant breast' 
When their brave deeds my wond'ring fathers told ; 
How from the lawna, where, crystalhne and cold, 
The Gnadiana rolls his mnrm'ring tide. 
And those where, purple by the Tago'a aide. 
The length'ning vineyards glisten o'er the field. 
Their warlike sires my routed sires expell'd ; 
Nor pana'd their rage ; the furious seaa they brav'd, 
Nor loftiest walls, nor castled mountains saved; 
Round Afrio's thousand bays their navies rode, 
And their proud armies o'er onr armies trod. 
Nor less, let Spain through all her kingdoms own. 
O'er other foes their dauntless valour shone : 
Let Gaul confess, her moantain-ramparts vrild. 
Nature in vain the hoar Pyreniana pil'd. 
No foreign lance could e'er their rage restrain, 
Unconquer'd still the warrior race remain. 
More would yon hear, secure your care may trust 
The answer of their lips, so nobly juat, 

' What ierrort oft have ihrilt'd my infant bieait. — Tho enthnsiaBm 
with ivbioh Monzaida, b, Moot, taUcB of the Portuguese, may perbuia 
to Bome appeni unDatural. Cnmoena seeme to be nwace of this b; 
giving a leaeoQ loi that enthuaiusm in the Grst Bpeeob of Mouzaida to 

Hca<fn BenI yoa here for smne great vtark divine, 

Atid Beav'n tJieptTet my breait ijour eacred toile to join. 

I did c 
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ConscJouH of inward worth, of mannerB plam. 

Their manly soula the gilded lie disdain. 

Then, let thine eyes their lordly might admire, 

Aad mark the thnnder of their arms of fire : 

The shore, with trombling, hears the dreadful sonud, 

And rampir'd walla lie smoking on the ground. 

Speed to the fleet; their arts, their pradence weigb, i 

How wise in peace, in war how dread, anrvey." 

With keen desire the craftfnl pagan bnm'd 
Soon as the mom in orient blaze retnm'd, 

To TJew the fleet his splendid train prepare ; I 

And now, attended by the lordly Ifayres, 
The shore they cover, now the oaremen sweep 
The foamy snrface of the azure deep : 
And now, bravo PauluB gives the friendJy hand, 
And high on Gama's lofty deck they stand. 
Bright to the day the purple sail-cloths glow, 
Wide to the gale the silken ensigns flow ; 
The pictur'd flags display the warlike strife; 
Bold seem the heroes, as inspir'd by life. 
Here, arm to arm, the single combat strains, 
Here, bums the combat on the tented plains 
General and fierce ; tbe meeting lancea thrust. 
And the black blood seems smoking on the dust. 
With earnest eyes the wond'ring regent views 
The pictnr'd warriors, and their history sqcb. 
But now the ruddy jnice, by Noah found,* 
In foaming goblets circled swiftly round. 
And o'er the deck swift rose the festive board ; j 

Yet, smiling oft, refi-aina the Indian lord ; , 

His faith forbade with other tribe to join I 

The aacred meal, esteem'd a rite divine.' 

' Tlte ruddy jaiee hy Noah fmiad.—Qtia. ix. 20. " And Noah 
begftn to be no Imsbandman, aad he planted a Tinejacd, and lie diank 
of the wine," elc. 



The opinion of the Baoredneas of the table ia very ancient in the Eaat. 
II is plainly to be iliapovered in the hiatory of Ahmham. When 
Melehixcduk, a king and priest, bleebed Abmluim, It is said, " And he 
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nrow. T.TTHTATI, 

In bold vibrationB, tbrilling on tbe ear, 
The battle acraiids the Lusian trumpets roar ; 
Iiond. bui-st the thunders of the arms of fire, 
Slow round the pails the clouds of smoke aspire, 
And rolling their dark yolumes o'er the day 
The Luaian war, in dreadful pomp, display. 
In deepest thought the careful regent weigh'd 
The pomp and power at Gama'h nod bewray'd ; 
Tet, seem'd alone in wonder to behold 
The glorious heroes, and the wars half told 
In silent pocsy.^ — Swift from the board 
High crown'd with wine, uprose the Indian lard ; 
Both the bold Gauis, and their gen'rons peer, 
The braye Coello, rose, propar'd to hear 
Or, ever courteous, give the meet reply : 
Pii'd and inquiring was the regent's eye : 
The warlike image of a boary sire, 
Whose name shall live till earth and time expire, 
His wonder fix'd, and more than human glow'ii 
The hero's look ; his robes of Grecian mode ; 
A bongh, bis ensign, in his right he n 
A leafy bough. — But I, fond n 
Where would I speed, as medd'oing in a dream, 
Without your aid, ye Nymphs of Tago's stream! 
Or yours, ye Dryads of Mondcgo's bowera ! 
Without your aid how vain my wearied powers ! 
Long yet, and various lies my arduous way 
Through low'ring tempests and a boundleaa sea. 

btonglit furtli bread and nine and he bleaaed him." — OeD.liv. IS. Tba 
patriorcliB only drank wine, according to Dr. Slukely, oq their' more 
Solemn feBtivQls, when they were ssid (o rejoiM before the Lord. Other 
ouatoms of the Uindooa are mimtioned by ComoenB in this Wik. If ■ 
noble Bhould touch a p«son of another tribe — 

A thotuand riteg, and teoAingi o'er and (fer. 

Can Kane hii tainted parity rettore. 
Nothing, says OBOrinB, bat tie death of the unfiappy oon 
wipe off the pollution. Yet we are told by tho bqidb authcx, 
Hindoo noljility caimot be forfeited, or even tamiiibed by the b 
and grealcBt of Crimea ; nor can one of mean birth become gia, 
noble by tho moat illuatliouB actioni. The noblemen, caya tbe ■ 
writer, adopt the children of thai aisterB. esteeming then o 
other cettiunty of tbe relationship of (heir Iiolts. 
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Oh then, propitious hear yonr son implore, 

And guide mj vessel to the happy shore. 

Ah ! aeo how long what perilous days, what woes 

On many a, foreign coast around me rose. 

As, dragg'd by Fortune's chariot-wheels along, 

I sooth'd my sorrows with the warlike soag : ' 

Wide ocean's horrors length 'ning now around. 

And, now my footatepa trod the hostile gronnd ; 

Yet, mid each danger of tumultuous war 

Yonr Lnsian heroes ever claim'd my care : 

As Canace ' of old, ere a elf- destroy' d. 

One hand the pen, and one the aword employ'd, 

Degraded now, by poverty ahhoir'd. 

The guest dependent at the lordlitig's board : 

Now bleat with all the wealth fond hope conld crave, 

Soon I beheld that wealth beneath the wave 

For ever lost ; ' myself escap'd alone, 

On the wild shore all friendless, hopeless, thrown ; 

My life, like Jadah's heaven-doom'd king of yore,* 

By miracle prolong'dj yet not the more 

To end my sorrows ; woes saoceeding woes 

Belied my eameat hopes of aweet repose : 

In place of bays around my brows to shed 

Their aacred hononvB, o'er my deatin'd head 

FonI Calumny proclaim 'd the fraudful tale, 

And left me mourning in a dreary jail.' 

' The wotZiVm >oiuj. — Tlioagh Camoenfl began his Loslad in Por- 
tugal, almost the whole of it was written while on the ocean, while 
iu AHca, and in India. — See hia Life. 

* Ai Oanaee. — Daughter of Eolua. Her fathet, having thrown her 
inceetnoni child to the doge, sent hei a sword, nith wnioh ahe elaw 
herself. In Oiid she writes an epietle tc her huabaud-brothei, where 
' le &.iia describes herself : — 
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Dextta taut calamttm, etricium tenet altera /ermra. 
' Soon Ibehdd that aetdth beneath the icons 



. Uie Life of Camoena. 
* My life, like Jfidah'e Seetven-doom'd ftinjf of yore. — HozekiaJi. — Siie 

' And left ma moitTniny in a dreary jaiL — TUb, And the whole 
japh from— 

Degraded noa, hij povevtij ahliorr'd. 
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Such was the meed, tilas ! on me bestow'd, 
Beatow'd by thoae for whom my namters glow'd. 
By those who to my toils their laurel hononre ow'i 

Te gentle nymphs of Tago's rosy bowers. 
All, see what ktt«r'd patron-lorda are yours 1 
Dull as the herds that gi'aze their flow'ry dales, 
Tp them in vain the injur'd muse bewails : 
No foHt'ring care their barb'rous hands bestow. 
Though to the muse their fairest famfe they owe. 
Ah, cold may prove the future priest of fame 
Tanght by my fate : yet, will I not diflolaiHi 
Tour smiles, ye muses of Mondego's shade ; 
Be still my dearest joy your happy aid ! 
And hear my vow ; Nor king, nor loftiest pero* 
Shall e'er fi'om me the song of flatt'ry hear; 
Nor crafty tyrant, who in office reigna. 
Smiles on his king, and binds the land in chaina ; 
TTiB king's worst foe ; nor he whose raging ire. 
And raging wants, to shape hia course, conspire ; 
True to the clamours of the blinded crowd. 
Their changeful Proteus, insolent and load : 
Nor he whose honest mien secures applause, 
Grave though he seem, and father of the laws. 
Who, but half-patriot, niggardly denies 
Each other's merit, and withholds the prize ; 
Who Bpums the muse,^ nor feels the raptnr'd strain, 
TTseiess by him esteem'd, and idly vain : 

alludea io hia foitunen in India. The lattec olranmBioDoe >t 
particularly to tbe base and inhuman treatment lie leceived a 
letnm to Qoa, after his anhappj shipwreck. — See hia Life 

' Who spurns Oie rauae.— Similarity of condition has ,. 
■imilarity of aentiment in Camo&iB and Spenser. Each ■ .._ _. 
ornament of hia country and hia age, and each yiaa cruelly neglected 
by the men of power, who, iu truth, were incapable to judge of tlteir 
merit, or to relish thctr writings. We have eeen eeveral of the 
Btrictorea of Gamoene on the bubaroua nobility of PoitugaL The 
f fHmllm- oomplaintB of Speneei will i^how, that oegleot of geuiua, how- 
not confined to the oonrt of Liabon: — 

" O grief of griefe 1 O gall of all good heartH I 

To Eoe that virtue ahould daspised be 

Of BUcb as first were roiaed for virtue's parta, 
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For him, for these, no wreath my hand shall twine ; 
On other browa th' immortal rays shall Bhine : 
He who the path of honour ever trod, 
Trae to hiB king', his country, and hie God, 
On his blesfc head my hands shall fix the crown 
oTe of the deathlesB lanrela of ri 



And now, broad Bpreading lUie an aged tree. 
Let none ahoot np that nigh tbem planted be. 
O let Dot tliose of whom the muse is scoro'd. 
Alive or dead be by the mme odoni'd. " 



in theBB remarkable lines, where the misery of dependea 

favour is painted in coIouib which most recal eeveral etrakea of the 

LoBiad to the mind of the reader : — 
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" Full little knoweat thon that hast not tried. 
What bell it in, in Buing long to bide ; 
To lose good days, that might be better spent, 
To waste long nights in peneive diacontent ; 
To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow. 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow ; 
To have thy prinoees' grace, yet want her peen*; 
To have thy ftsking, yet wait many yeara. 
To fret thy Bonl with crosaea and nith cares. 
To eat thy heart thro' eomCortlees deepairs ; 
To fawn, to crouch, tji wait, to ride, to mn, 
To Hpond, to give, to want, to be undone." 

MuTuim Hubbehd'h Talk. 



These lines exasperated aiitl more the inelegant, illiberal Burleigh. 
So trne is the observation of Mr. Hughes, that, " even the sigbs of a 
miaerable man are Bi»Qetimea reaonted oa an affront by him that ia the 



END OF THE SBTENTH BOOK. 
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BOOK vm. 

THE AEQUMBNT. 

DeBOription of the pictures, given by Paulas. Tlie heroei of 
Portagal, from Lubqb, one of the aompBtuona of Buochua (who gftve 
hia nttme to Portngal), and UljaeeB, the founder of Liebon, down to 
Don Pedro and Don Henriqae (Henry), tiie conquerors of Ceuta, are 
all represented in the portraits of Gama, and are iharacterized by 
nppropriiite verses. Meannhilu the ziunorim has recourse to the 
oracles of his fulsa goia, who make him acquainted with the future 
dominion of the Portuguene over India, and the oonaequent min of 
his empire. The Mohammedan Arabs conspire agitdust the Portug^ieee. 
The zamorim questions the truth of Ouma's statement, and charga 
him witli being cuptain of a. band of pirates. Dama is obliged to . 
give up to the Indianii the whole of his merohaDdlBe as ranaomi 
whan ho obtains permission to le-emhark. He seizes several mer- 
ohanta of Calicut, whom he detains on board bis ship aa hoatagea fbr 
his two fflctora, who were on lanil to sell his merchandise. He ofler- 
vards liberatesthenatives, wbomhe exchanges for his two compaaiong. 
In Mickle's translation this portion of the original in omitted, aoA Ub 
factotB ace released in consoquenoe of a victory gained b; Gtamft. 

WITH eye iminov'd the silent Catcal' view'd 
The pictur'd sire* with seeming life endu'd; 
A verdant vine-bongh waving in his right, 
Smooth flow'd his swcepy beard of glossy white, 
"When thnB, ae swift the Moor unfolds the word, 
The valiant Paolas to the Indian lord : — 

"Bold though these figures frown, yet bolder far 
These godlike heroes Hhin'd in ancient war. 

' Kotwill, a sort of superintendent or inspector of tolioe. — Tt 
Hindustani Dictionary. * Lusus. 
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In that hoar aire, of mien, sereae, auguafc, 

LnsiiB behold, no robber-chief trnjast; 

His clnster'd bongh — the same which Bacchus bore^ — 

He wayeB, the embiem of his care of yore ; 

The friend of savage man, to Bacchus dear. 

The Bon of Bacchofi, or the bold compeer, 

Wiiat time his yellow locka with vine-leayea enrl'd. 

The yoathfal god anbdned the savage world, 

Bade vineyards glisten o'er the dreary waste, 

And hnmnniz'd the natioiia as he pass'd. 

Lnsus, the lov'd companion of the god, 

In Spain's fair bosom fis'd his last abode. 

Our kingdom founded, and illuHtriona reigu'd 

In those fair lawns, the blesa'd Elyainm foign'd)' 

' Bii elurter'd bough, Oie tame whieh Baeehui bore. — Camoihia 
immediately before, anil is the foimei booh, callH the eoeiga of Ltiena 
ft Imugh ; lieie he caUj it the green thjreus ot BaoehnB : — 

O verde Tyrio /oi de Bacca imado. 
The thyraofl, however, was a javeliu twisted with ivy-leaves, uied in 
the sacrifices of Bacchus : 

' Jn thou fair lavmt the ilem'd Elyiium feign'd. — In thia assertion 
our author has the anthority of Strabo, a foundation Bufficient for a. 

E>et. Noi are thcro wantiug several Spaoiah vrritera, particularly 
arboaa, who seriously afBrm that Homer drew the fine descriptioa of 
Elysium, in his tourth Odyssey, from the beautiful Valleys of Spain, 
where, in one of Mb voyages, they say, he arrived. Egypt, however, 
seems to have a. better title to this bonour. The fable of Charon, 
and the judges of hell, are evidently borrowed from tbo Egyptian 
rites of burial, and are older than Homer. After a ferrymau had 
conveyed tho corpse over a la^o, certuiu judges examined the life 
of the deceased, particularly his claim to the virtue of loyalty, and, 
aci^ording to the report, decreed or refused the honours of sepultuis. 
Tbe place of the catacombs, according to Diodorus Bieulus, woa 
SQTtounded with deep canals, beautiful meadows, and a wilderness of 
groves. It is universally known that tile greatest part of the Groaian 
fables were fabricated from the oustoms and opioions of Egypt. 
Several other nations have also claimed the honour of affording the 
idea of the fields of the blessed. Even the Sootoh challenge it. 
Many Grecian fables, says au author of that country, are evidently 
founded on tbe reports of the Phaniician aailora. That these 
navtgatiirs traded ki the coasts of Briiaio is certain. In the middle of 
summer, the season when the ancients performed their voyages, for 
aliout six weeks there is no night over the Orkney Islands ; the disk 
of the sun, during that time, soareely sinking below the horizon. Thia 
ap)>eniBnee, together with the culm whioh usually prevails at that 
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Wliei'e, -winding oft, the Gnadiana rOTes, 

And Donro mnrmnra throuf^h, the flow'ry grovGB, 

Here, with Lis bones, he left his deathlesa fame, 

And LnBitaniB.'H clime ahali ever bear his name. 

That other chief th' embvoider'd silk diapiajs, 

Tosa'd o'er the deep whole years of weary days. 

On Tago's banke, at last, his tows he paid: 

To wisdom's godlike power, the Jove-born maid,' 

Who fir'd his lips with eloquence divine, 

On Tago's banks he rear'd the hallow'd shrine. 

TJIyasea he, thongh fated to destroy, 

On Asian ground, the heav'n-bnilt towers of Troy,' 

On Europe's strand, more gratefal to the skies, 

He bade th' eternal walls of Lisbon rise."' 

ieason, and fbe beantiful Terdtuo of tlie ialandB, could not fail to ^cdte 
the adminttion of the PbteDiciona ; and their DcoountB of the plaoe 
natuTollf afibrded the idea that these ialunda were inhabited by llw 
spirits of the juat. This, aaya oni author, is oountpnanced by Tfn mnr , 
■who plaoea hia •' ialftods of the happy " at the eitreuiity of the ocean. 
That the fables of Scylla, the Gorgoaea, and several others, vera 
founded on the accounts nf naiigatora, acema probable; and, on this 
auppoaition, tho Inaolffl Fortunatse, and Purpuiariffi, now the Conarj 
and Uadeira islands, also claim the hononr of giving colonra to the 
description of Elysium. The truth, however, appears to be this : Tlutt 
a place of happiness is reaerveil for the epirits of the good ia the 
natural Buggcstioo of that anxiety and hope concerning the future 
which animatea the human hresst. All the barbnroua nationa of 
Africo andAmorica agree iu placing their heaven in beautiful ialandi^ 
at an immense diatance over the ocean. Tho idea is univereal, and it 
natnial to every nation in a state of barbarous simplicity. 

' The goddess Minerva. 

' The Jieav-n^m towers of OVoi,.— AUnding to the faUo nf 
Neptune, Apollo, and Laomedon. 



le acconot of this tradition, see the note on Lnsiad, bk. iii. 
Ancient traditions, bowevor fahuloua, have a good effect in 
Viigil has not scrupled to insart one, which required aD 



For bo: 
p. 76. 
poetry, 
apology ;- 

rrucajiaeg facto, tea/ama pfennig. 
Bpenaer has given us the hlBtory of Bnite and his descendanta at foil 
length iu the Faerie Queene ; and Milton, it ia known, was so fond of 
that absurd legend, that he intended to write a poem ou the subjeot; 
and by this fondoess waa induced to mention it aa a tmtb in Ito 
introduntion 
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"Bnt wlio that godlike terror of the plain. 
Who atrews the smoking field with heaps of slain V 
What nnm'roas legions fly in dire dismay, 
Whose Btandanis wide the eagle's wings display ? " 
The pagan asks : the brother chief ' replica : — 
"TJuconqucr'd deem'd, proad Rome's dread standard flies, 
Hia crook-thrown by, fir'd by his nation's woea, 
The hero-shepherd Viriatus rose ; 
His country sav'd proclaim'd his warlike fame, 
And Ronies wide empire trembled at bia Dame. 
Tliat gen'rons pride which Home to Pyrrhna bore,' 
To him they show'd not ; for they fear'd him more. 
Not on the field o'ercome by manly force, 
Peacefnl ho alopt ; and now, a mnrder'd corse, 
By treason slain, he lay. How stem, behold, 
That other hero, firm, erect, and bold r 
The power by which he boasted he diviu'd. 
Beside him, pictnr'd atands, the milk-white hind : 
Injur'd by Rome, the stem Sertorina fled 
To Tago's shore, and Lnsas' offspring led ; ■ 
Their worth he knew ; in scatter'd flight he drove 
The standards painted with the birds of Jove. 
And lo, the flag whose shining colours own 
The glorious founder of the Lnsian throne ! 
Some deem the warrior of Hnngarian race,' 
Some from Lorraine the godlike hero trace. 
From Tagas' banks the haughty Moor expell'd, 
Galicia's sons, and Loon's warriors quell'd. 
To weeping Salem's ' ever-hallow'd meads. 
His warlike bands the holy Henry leads ; 
By holy war to sanctify hia crown, 
And, to his latest race, auspicious waft it down." 

' The hrotlieT chief. — Pnulua de Qttma. 

' That gea'Toua pride wMeh Some lo Pyrr-hua bore, — When 
PyrtbnB, king of Epicne, was at war with the Itomans, hia phyeician 
nfkled to poison Aim. The aenSite rejected the proposal, and ao- 
(|iiainted Pyrrhna of the designed treason. Floraa remarks on the 
infamous assassination of Vlruitus, that the Boman senate did hica 
great honour; uE viderelur aliier vinci non pabiiaae ; it irns a confeasion 
that thoy could not otherwise conquer him, — Vid. Flor. 1. 17. For a 
f ill I IT account of this great man, eee the note on Lnaiad, bk. i. p. S. 

' Sotne deem the wnrriur of Ilangarian Toce. — See the note on 
LuBiad, bk. ijL p. 67. ' Jerusalem. 
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"And who thia awful chief ?" aloud exclaima 
e wond'rmg regent. " O'er tlie field he flames 

■ In dazzling steel ; where'er he benda hia oourse 
I The battle Bints beneath his headlong force : 

1 Against hia troops, though few, the nam'roua foes 
I In yain their apeara and tow'ry walls oppose. 

■ With smoking blood his armour sprinlded o'er, 
I High to the knees his conraer paws in gore : 

I O'er crowns and blood- stain' d enaigna aeatter'd roni 
" i; hia conraer's brazen hoofs resonnd." 

' "In that great chief," the second GamA cries, 
"The first Alonzo' strikes thy wond'ring eyes. 
From Luans' realm the pagan Moors he drOTs; 
Eeav'n, whom he lov'd, beatow'd on him such love, 
Beneath him, bleeding of its mortal wound, 
The Mooriah strength lay prostrate on the ground. 
Nor Amnion's son, nor greater JuHuh dar'd 
With troops so few, with hosts so nnm'roua warr'd : 
Nor less shall Fame the snbject heroes own : 
Behold that hoary warrior's ragcful frown ! 
On his young pupil's flight* hia burning eyes 
He darts, and, ' Turn thy flying host,' he cries, 
'Back to the field ! ' The vet'ran and the boy 
Back to the field exult with fnrioua joy : 
Their ranks mow'd down, the boastful foe recedes, 

I The vanquish'd triumph, and the victor bleeds. 

] Again, that mirror of unshaken faith, 

h Egas behold, a chief self-doom'd to death,' 



' The finl Alorno. — King of PortnfjaL 

' On his ymmg pupiTe fiigkl. — " Some, indeed moat, -nrlte 
I t^at the queen advancing with her ami; tDwords Qoim: 

I' king, without waiting till his governor joined him, engaged t 

I Kid WBB routed : but that afterwards the remnins of biB army, being 
f, Joined bj the troops under the command of Egal Munitz, engaged the 
I wtny of the queen a aeoond timo, ncd gained a oompleto viotory.'^'- 
I tJwiT. Hist. 

' Egat beluM, a diief eelf-daam'd to deati. — See the same story, in 

.. . iiL p. 71. Though history affords no authentic document of (hi* 

I faanaaotion, tradition, the poet's anthnrity, a not silent. And tha 

f monuDient of Bgaz in the taonaatery of Pa^o do 8ouza girea Jl 

[ sountenanco. Egaz and Lis family are there roprEsented, in bas nJ' ' 

in the attitude and garb, sB^a Caeteia, aa deeoribed by Camoensi 
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Beneath Castilia's sword his monarch lay; 

Homage he vow'd his helpless king' should pay ; . 

His hanglity king reiiev'd, the treaty spuma, 

With conscious pride the noble Egaz bums ; 

His comely BponBe and infant race he leads, I 

Himself the same, in sentenced felons' weeds, I 

Aronnd their necks the knotted halters bonnd, 1 

With naked feet they tread the flinty grotiiid ; 

And, prostrate now before CaBtilia's throne, 

Their offer'd Kves their monarch's pride atone. | 

Ah Rome ! no more thy gen'rons conan! hoast.' I 

Whose 'lorn submission sav'd his ruin'd host ; I 

No father's woes assail'd his stedfast niind ; I 

The dearest ties the Lnsian chief resign'd. I 

"There, by the stream, a town besieged behold, I 

The Moorish tents the ahatter'd walls enfold. I 

Fierce as the lion. from, the covert springs, I 

When hnnger gives hie rage the whirlwind's wings ; 
From ambnsh, lo, the valiant Fnaz pours, 
And wfielms in sudden rout th' aatouish'd Moors. 
The Moorish king ' in captive chains he senda ; 
And, low at Lisbon's throne, the Myal captive bends. 
Fnaz again the artist's skill displays ; 
Far o'er the ocean shine his ensign's rays ; 
In crackling flames the Moorish galleys fly. 
And the red blaze ascends the blushing sky : . 
O'er Avila's high ateep the flamea aspire, 
And wrap the forests in a sheet of fire ; 

' Ah Eoiae I no more Oiy gen'roui eonetil boatt, — Sc FoBthmaua, 
who, overpoweied by tho SamnitcB, Bubmitled to the indig^t; of pasB- 
ing onder the jt4e. 

' The MoorUh king. — The Alcnydna, or tributiiry govcrDnni nuder 
the Miraraolin * or Emjieior of Mntocco, are oftao by the SpnniBh and 
FoitagneBe writere etjled hinge. He who viai BUrpriaed and taken 
priBoncr by Don Fnoz Koupijiho was named Gama. Fnaz, after having 
gained the first naval victery of tiie Fortugueee, also experienced their 
Grst defeat. With one and twenty sail he attacked flfty-fonr large ] 
gnlteya of the Moors. " The sea," says Brandan, " whiuh had lately j 
furnished him irith tiophieB, now supplied him with a tomb." 




There seem the waves lieneatli the prows to boil j 

And diatant, far aronnd for many a mile, 

The glasay deep reSecta the ruddy blaze ; 

Far on the edge the yellow light decays, 

And blends witii hov'ring blackness. Great and d 

Thus shone the day when first the combat bled. 

The first onr heroes battled on the main, 

The gloriouB prelude of onr naVal reign, 

"Which, now the waves beyond the biiming zone, 

And northern Greenland's frost-bound billows owe 

Again behold brave Fuaz dares the fight ! 

O'erpower'd he sinks beneath the Moorish might; 

Smifing in death the martyr-hero lies, 

And lo, his soul triumphant mounts the sldea. 

Here now, heboid, in warUke pomp portray'd, 

A foreign navy brings the pioaa aid.' 

Lo, mardlung from the decks the squadrons spread, I 

Strange their attire, their aspect firm and dread. 

The holy cross thoir ensigns bold display. 

To Salem's aid they plongli'd the wat'ry way : 

Yet first, the cause the same, on Tago's shore 

They dye their maiden swords in pagan gore. 

Proud stood the Moor on Lisbon's warlike towers, 

From. Lisbon's walls they drive the Moorish powers r i 

Amid the thickest of the glorious fight, 

Lo, Henry falls, a gaUant German knight, 

A martyr falls : that holy tomb behold, 

There waves the blosaom'd palm, the bongha of gold : 

O'er Henry's grave the sacred plant arose. 

And from the leaves," Heav'n'a gift, gay health redundant 



"Aloft, unfnrl ! " the valiant Paulua cries. 
Instant, new wars on new-spread ensigns rise 

' A foreign navy brings the pious aid. — ^A navy of erueadere, mostlr 
English. 

- And/rom the lenves. — Thia legend is nentioaed hj Boms mmtiyij 
FortDgnese cliroiiiales. Homer vnuld have availed himaelf, a» Caimlhl' 
has done, of a ttaditinn bo euthuBi^tlo, and chamoteriiitio of the MO. 
Henry was a native of Bonuijville near Cologne. " His tomb," i 
CaBttm,"ifl still to be seen in the monastery of St. Vinoenl,butwr" 
tlie palm." 
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■' In robeg o£ wtite betold a, priest advance ! ' 

His sword in splinters smites the Moorish lance : 

Arronchez won revenges Lira's fall r 

And lo, on fair Savilia's batter'd wall, 

How boldly calm, amid the crashing spearB, 

That hero-form the Lusian standard rears. 

There bleeds the war on fair Vandalia'a plain : 

Lo, mahing through the Moors, o'er hills of slain 

The hero rides, and proves by genuine claim 

The son of Egas,' and hia worth the same, 

Pierc'd by his dart the standard-bearer dieB ; 

Beneath Lis feet the Moorish standard lies : 

High o'er the field, behold the glorions blaze ! 

The victor-yonth the Lusian flag displays. 

Lo, while the moon through midnight azure rides, 

From the high wall adown bis spear-staff glides 

The dauntless Gerald : ° in his left he bears 

Two watchmen's heads, his right the falchion rears t 

The gate he opens, swift from ambush rise 

His ready bands, the city faUs his prize : 

Evora still the grateful honour pays. 

Her banner'd flag the mighty deed displays ; 

There frowns tbe hero ; in hia left he bears 

The two cold heads, his right the falchion rears. 

' in rotes of white hAold a prieit ad-eanae. — ThcBtnnius, pr. 
the regulars of St. Augnatine of Cooymbra. Some ancient chnimdea ] 
relnte this clccimiBtiuicQ as mentioned by CumoSnB. Modem 'wri 
asBert, that lie never quitted his breviftry. — CiSTHBi. 

' The loa of £gaa.—IIe wna named Mem Sloniz, and wae soi 
EgEiB MnniK, ocluIir3,b>d for the aunender of himBelt' and fumily to 
King of Castile, as already meotlDiied. 

' The danntUai Gerald. — "Hev(B8ajuanofran3(,wlio,innrdertoai 
tbe legal panisbmeat to nhicli several orimes rendcied bim obnoxiauB, 
put himself at the bead of a party of freebooters. Tiring, howoTsr, 
of that life, be leBolred to recoucUe himself to his sovereign by some 
noble action. Full of this idea, one evening be entered Evora, wbiob 
then belonged to tbe Moors. In the night be kdled the sentinels of one 
of tbe gates, which he opened to his companions, who boou became 
masters of the place. This exploit had its desired effect. Tbe king 
pardoned Gerald, and made him governor of Evora. A. knight with a 
Bword in one hand, and two beads in the other, Ironi that time became 
tbe armorial bearing of the oitj'."^-CABTBEA. 
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Wrong'd by his king,^ and bnmmg for revenge, 

Behold liis arms tliat proad Cafitiliau change ; 

The Moorish buckler on his breast he bears, 

And leads the fiercest of the pagan spears. 

Abrantea falls beneath his raging force, 

And now to Tagna bends his fnriona course. 

Another fate he met on Tagas' shore, 

Brave Lopez from his brows the laurels tore ; 

His bleeding army strew'd the thirsty ground. 

And captive chains the ragefnl leader bound. 

Heaplendent far that holy chief behold ! 

Aside he throws the sacred stafF of gold, 

And wields the spoar of steel. How bold advancB 

The nam'rona Moora, and with the rested lance 

Hem round the trembling Lusians. Calm and bold 

StUl towers the priest, and lo, the skies unfold: ' 

Cheer'd by the vision, brighter than the day. 

The Lusians trample down the dread array 

Of Hagar'a legions : on the reeking plain 

Low, with their slaves, four haughty kings He slain. 

In vain Alcazar rears her brazen walls, 

Before his rnshing host Alcazar falls. 

There, by his altar, now the hero shines, 

And, with the warrior's palm, his mitre twines. 

That chief behold : though proud Castilia'a host 

He leads, his birth shall Tagna ever boast. 

As a pent flood bursta headlong o'er the strand 

So pours hia fury o'er Algarbia'a land : 

Nor rampir'd town, nor castled rock afford 

The refnge of defence from Payo's sword. 

' Wrong'd hy his iiiig.— Don Pedro FHmnndo de Castro, injmed by 
tlie family of Lara, nnd denied redreea by the King of Cnstile, toiik the 
InAiBUiQB revenge of bearing arms against hia nntire oonntr;. At the 
head of a Moorlah army he committed seTcrol outnigea in Spain ; bnl 
yns totally defeated In Portugal. 

* And In, the tkieaunfoid. — "According io some ancient Fortngoow 
histotlea, Don Matthew, bishop of Lislxm, in the loign of Alonso L 
attempted bi reduce Alcazar, then in poaaeasion of thB Moora. Hii 
troops, being suddenly enrroanded by a numemua party of the eataaj, 
were ready to fly, when, at the prayers of tbe bishop, a venerablem 
man, clothed in white, with it red cross on bis breast, appeared in tbo 
air. The miraolo ihspelled the fears of the Portugiieae ; tbe Moors wen 
defeatod, and the conquest of Alcazar orowued the victory." — CAmta^ 



By niglifc-veil'd art proud Sylves falls hia prey, 

Aad Tavila'a high walla, at middle day, 

Pearless he scales : her streets in blood deplore 

The seven braye hunters niurdei''d by the Moor.' 

These three bold knight*i how dread ! ' Thro' Spain and 

At joust and tonmey witli the tilted lance 

Victors they roder CaatiJia's court beheld 

Her peers o'erthrown ; the peers with rancour swell'd : 

The bravest of the three their swords surround ; 

Brave Hibeir atj^wa them vanquish'd o'er the ground. 

Now let thy thoughts, till wonder and on fire, 

Tliat darling son of warlike Fame admire. 

Prostrate at proud Castilia's monareh's feet 

TTia lajid Hes trembling : lo, the nobles meet : 

Softly they seem to breathe, and forward bend 

The servile neck ; each eye distrusts his friend; 

Fearful each tongue to speak ; each bosom cold : 

When, eolour'd with stern rage, erect and bold, 

The horo rises : ' Here no foreign thiiDue 

Shall fix its base ; my native kuig alone 

Shall reign.' Then, rushing to the fight, he leads ; 

Low, Yauquish'd in the dust, Castiha bleeds. 

Where proudest hope might deem it vain to dare, 

God led him on, and crown'd the glorious war. 

' Her slreeti in Mood dpilore 
The teeen brave hiailera imitder'dby Qie Moor. — 
"Daring a tmce with theMoora, six oavnlierBof the order of 8t. James 
were, while on a bnuttng pu4y, Bnrroimded and killed by a Diunerooa 
body of the Moors. During ilie fight, in which the gcntlemun sold 
their livee dear, a ooraiuDn carter, named Garcias Bodrigii, who chanced 
to puss that way, paroe generoasly to theii asBistance, iiad lost his life 
along with them. The poet, iu giring all Beven the same title, shows 
us that virtue constitutes true nobility. Don Payo de Correa, grand 
master of the order of Bt. James, reveuged the death of tlicae brave 
unfartanal«E by the sock of Tavila, where his just rage put the garri- 
son to the sword." — OiSTEB*. 

' Theee ikrfe bold Imighti ham dread. — Nothing can give us u 
stronger picture of the lomotitio oharuotor of their age, tlian tho man- 
nera of these champions, who were gentlemen of birth ; and who, in 
the true spirit of knishi-Errantrv, went about from oouit to court in 

Suest of adventures. Their names were, Ooik^Io Ribeiro ; Feroando 
[aitinez de Santarcne; and Vustro Anei, foater-brothor to Mary, 
queen of Castile, daughter of Alonzo IV. of Tortugnl. 
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Though fierce, aa nmn'rons, are the hosts that dwell 

By Betia' stream, these hosta before him fell. 

The fight behold : while absent from his bands, 

Preaa'd on the step of flight hia army staiida, 

To call the chief a herald speeds away ; 

Low, on hia kaees, the gallant chief snrrey ! 

He pours hia soul, with lifted handa implores, 

And Heav'n's assisting arm, inspir'd, adores. 

P&ntiiig, and pale, the herald urges speed : 

With holy trust of victoiy decreed, 

Careless he answers, ' Nothing urgent calls : ' 

And soon the bleeding foe before him falls. 

To Numa, thns, the pale patricians fled — 

' The hostile sqnadrona o'er the kingdom spread ! ' 

They cry ; unmov'd, the holy king replies — 

' And I, behold, am. off'ring sacrifice ! ' '■ 

Earnest, I see thy wond'ring eyes inqnire 

Who this illnatriona chief, hjs conntry's sire ? 

The Lnsian Scipio well might speak his fame. 

But nobler Nunio shines a greater name ; ' 

On earth'a green bosom, or on ocean grey, 

A greater never shall the sun survey. 

" Known by the silver cross, and sable shield. 
Two Knights of Malta' there command the field ; 

' And I, behoM, am qfring sncri/Joe. — This line, the simplioL, 
which, I think, contuina gieat digaitj, iB udopted from Fauxhaw^ 

" And I, ye sec, am ofF'ring ancriflae : " 
who hoB here caught the spirit of the original — 

A quern Ihe a dura nova aliiva doMdo, 
Fois en retjumile etbm aanijlcando ; 
i.e. To whom when they t<ild the dreadful tidings, "And I," tin S 
' am Bocriflcing." The piety of Numn waa ocowned with yiotoiy. — Tl 
'Plat, in vit. NamfB. 

' Tlie Lufian Scipio aeU might ipeak ku/amc. 
But nudier Nunio shiaei a greater name. — 

OftBtoia jostly obBeryea the happineBS with which Camoenil ii 

the mune of this truly great miiii. " II ta," says he, " le nommer ttwCi 

fheure avee nne adreiue et une mapntfeenee digne d'un ri ficou gtikt.*' - ' 

' Tko intghli of Jlfolla.— These knights were ftrat named Knlghk 

Hospitslera of St. John of .Ttmsaleni, nCterwarJa Knights "•■ •"--J— 
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From Tago's banks they drive the fleecy prey. 
And the tir'd os Iowa on hia weary way : 
When, as the falcon through the forest glade 
Darts on the lev'ret, from the brown..wood ahada 
Darts Rioderic on their rear ; in Bcatter'd flight 
They leave the goodly herda the victor's right. 
Again, behold, in gore he bathes his sword ; 
Hia captive friend, '■ to Liberty reator'd, 
Glows to review the cause that wronght his woe, 
The cansc, his loyalty, as taintless snow. 
Here treason's well-earn'd meed allnres thine eyes,* 
Low, grovelling in the dnst, the traitor dies ; 
Great Elvas gave the blow. Again, behold, 
Chariot and steed in purple slanghter roU'd : 
Oreat Elvas triuroplis ; wide o'er Xeres' plain 
Around him reeks the noblest blood of Spain. 

from wbence tliey were driven ti> MesBina, ere Malta whb asaigned to 
them. By tbeir oath of knighthood they were bound to protect the 
Holy Sepulchre Irom the pioliination of infidels ; immediutoly ou 
taking this oath, they retired to their oollegea, where they lived on 
their revenues ia all the IdleaeBa of monkish luxury. Tbuir original 
hubit was blaok, with a white cross; tlieii arms gulet, a oroas, 
argent 

' Hia (MpiiM/rfcttd.— Before John I.rooontBd the throne of Portu- 
gal, one Vbboo Furcallo nus governor of VillavicioHs. Roderio de 
Ltmdroal and his &iend, Alvaroz Cuytudo, having disuivered that he 
was in the iuterest of ibo King of Castile, drove him from hia town and 
fortress. Ou tlie oslubliahment of King John, Poroallo hod the art to 
obtain the favour of that prinoe ; but, no sooner was be re-iustut«d in 
the gairisoD, thun he delivered it up to the Gastihana ; and plundered 
the house of Cuytndo, whom, with his wile, he made prisoner and, 
under a numetoua party, ordered to be sent to Oliven^ Hoderto de , 
Landroal, hearing of this, attacked and defeated thu escort, and set his ' 
friend at hbeity. — Castbra. 

' Sere iTeaum's viell-eam'd meed altitree thine eyei. — While the 
kingdom of Portngal was divided, some holding with John the newly 
elected king, and others with the King of CaatUe, Boderio Marin, 
governor of Campo-Majoi', declared for the latter. Fernando d'Elvaa 
endeavoured to gain Mm to the interest of hia native prince, and a 
conference, with the usual asaurancea of safety, was agreed to. Marin, 
at tliia meeting, seized upon Elvas, and sent hiin prisoner to his coatle. 
Elvas having recovered hia liberty, a few daya anor met his enemy In 
thu fltld, whom, in his turn, ha made oaptive; and the traitorous 
^Maiin, DdtwithBtandins the endeavours of their captain to save hie 
lii'e, iDPt tliu reward of lila truaaon from the eoldieca of Elvas. — I'ariUj 
fnim Castera. 
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" Hero Lislxin'B spaciona Iiarbour meets the view : 
Dw vaat the foe's, the Lusiftn fleet how few ! 
Caafcile's prond wav-ships, circling roond, encloso 
The Lusian ^lleys ; through their thand'ring rows. 
Fierce preRsing on, Pereii'a featleaa rides. 
Hit) hook'd ironB grasp the adm'ral's sides : 
Confusion maddens : on the dreadlesa knight 
Caatilia'a navy pours its gather'd might: 
Pereira dies, their aelf-devoted prey, 
And safe the Lnsian galleys speed away.^ 

" Lo, where the lemon-trees from yon green hU] 
Throw their cool shadows o'er the crystal rill ; 
There twice two hundred fierce Caatilian foes 
Twice eight, forlorn, of Lnaian race enclose ; 
Forlorn they seem ; hnt taintless flow'd their blood 
From those three hundred who of old withstood ; 
Withstood, and from a thousand Romans tore 
The victor-wreath, what time the sbepheril ' bore 
The leader's staff of Lnans : equal flame 
Inapir'd these few,' their victory the same. 
Thottgh twenty lances brave eaah single spear, 
ITever the foea superior might to fear 
Is onr inheritance, our native right. 
Well tried, well prov'd in many a dreadful fight. 



' Andtafe the Ltaian galleys gpeed away. — A munetouH fleet of Ae 
' Caetilians being on their way to lay siegB to I-isbon, Roy PeiCTnt, 
the PortuBucao commander, Heetng no pnasibUity of viotory, boldl; 



IE thepherd — ViriatoB. 



utmost distress for water, were obliged at times to make aullie* to the 
bottom of the bill io quest of it. SoTcnteen Poitaguesethuseinplfml 
were one day attacked by four hundred of the onomy, Th^ madv* 
bra¥e derenee,and effected a happj retreat into their forttoss.- — Caotcu. 
' Far from Oie mfxour of (lie Lueian hort. — When AJnnai V. tonjc 
Centa, Dou Pedro de Menezes was the only officer ia the army wbn 
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Twice hard besieg'd, liQ holds tlie Ceutan towera 
Against the bacded might of Afric's powers. 
That other earl ; ' — heboid the port ho bore. 
So, trod stern Mara on Thracia'a hilia of yore. 
What groves of spears Alcazar's gates siirroaad ! 
There Afric's nations blacken o'er the ground. 
A thonsaod eosigns, glitt'ring to the day, 
The'waning moon's slant silver horns display. 
In vain their rage ; no gate, no turret falls, 
The brave De Vian guards Alcazar's walls. 
In hopeless conflict lost hia tiag appears ; 
Amid the thickest of the Moorish speara 
Plunges bold Vian: in the gloviona strife 
Ho dies, and dying saves hia sov'reign's life. 

" Illnstrions, lo, two brother-heroes shine,' 
Their birth, their deeds, adorn the royal line ; 
To ev'ry king of princely Enrope known, 
In ev'ry conrt the gallant Pedro shone. 
The glorious Henry* — kindling at his namo 
Behold my sailors' eyes all sparkle fiame ! 

was willing to beoome govemnr of that fortreaa ; which, on account of 
the anceitaintj of succour from Portugal, aaii the earnest deslrB of 
the Moore to regain it, was deemed imteuaUe. Ho gallantly iJofendsii 
hia poet iu two seTera aiegea. 

' Thai other earl. — He was the natural son of Dan Pedro da Menezee. 
Alonzn V. oue duy, having ridden out from Ceuta with a. few attendants, 
waa attacked by a numeroua party of the Moors, when De Vian, and 
some others under him, at the Bspeneo of their own lives, purohiuod 
the safe retreat of theil Bovereign. 

' Two bro&er-heroei iMne, — The sons of John I. Don Pedro waa 
oalted the UlysBeB of his age, on acooimt both of hia eloquence and 
hiB Toyagea. He visited almost every court ot Europe, but hd prin- 
oipally distin^iBheil himself in Germany, where, under the stlt□du^lH 
of the Emperor Sigiamoud, he signalized Ms valour in the war against 
tho Turks.— Oasteba. 

^ The glorume Henry. — In pursuBnoe of tho reaaona asaignod in the 
ptelace, the traaalator W here taken the liberty to make a tranapoai- 
tion iu the order of his Butboi. In Gamoene, Don Fedm de Henezos, 
and hia anu De Vian, ooDolude the description of the pictured enaigDa. 
Don Henry, the greatest man perhaps that ever Portugal produced, 
hus certainly the best title to alose this proceasiou of the Luaiau heroes. 
Aud, as he was the tathsr of navigation, partionlarly of the voyage of 
Gama, to sum up the narrativs with his encomium haB even aoi 
eritioal propriety. [Tht 
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y tlio chief, who first, by HeaT'n inspir'd, 
o deeds unknown before, the sailor fiv'd, 

The conBcioua sailor left the sight of shore. 

And dar'd new oceans, never plongh'd before. 

The Tarious wealth of ev'iy distant land 

He bade hia fleets explore, hia fleets command. 

The ocean's great discoverer he shines ; 

ITorlesa his honours in the martial lines : 

The painted flag the cloud-wrapt siege displays, 
■ There Centa's rocting wall its trust betrays. 
L Black yawns the breach ; the point of many a spoar 
r Gleams through the smoke ; lond shouts aatonnd the et 

Whose step first trod the dreadful pass? whose sword 

Hew'd its dark way, first with the foe begor' 

'Twas thine, glorious Henry, first to dare 

The dreadful pass, and thine to close the wai 

Taught by his might, and humbled in her go 

The boastful pride of Afric tower'd no more. 

"Num'rona though these, i 
Th' illustrious glory of the Lusifln line. 
But ah, forlorn, what shame to barb'rous pride 1 ' 
IViendlesa tbe master of the pencil died j 

Theso oiwerTfltioiiB wero BOggpati'd by the oonduot of C 
■wboBO deaign, like tlmt of Virgil, waa tn write a poom which ti ^., 
Oontain all the triumplia of liia country. Aa tbo Bhield of JEneaa aop- 
plieB wliat coiiid not be introiliici^d in thn vision of Elysinm, eo tne 
ensigns of Gam* cnmpli.'te the purpoBe of the third and fpurtli Lasuiu. 
The use of that long epiaode, t)ie oonTersation with the King ot 
I Melinda, and il^ comieotion with the subject, have been, already 
f observed. Tho soeming episode of tbe pictures, while it fulfils tbe 

And aU my country^i wart Ihe eong oiiorn, 
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and power of their rorcign visitors, and Faulua aets it before thai 
eyes. In every progreaaian of the soenecy the buainoaa of the poem 
advauoeB. The regent and his atteudants are etruck with the warlike 
grandeur aud power of the strangers, and to accept of their &iiBBd- 
shipi or to prevent the forerunners of do martiul a nation froru ctairytlg 
homo the tiding of tbe diBoovery of India, buootnea tbe great obj«0t|B 
their conaidemlion. " 

I But ah, fartorn, irhnl f Aujne (i. larh'roue pride.— la the oi 
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luimorta,! fame hie deathless labonra gave ; 
Poor man, he souk neglected to the grave ! " 

The gallant Panlna faithfn! thus esplain'd 
The yariona deeds thepictar'd flags contaiu'd. 
Still o'er and o'er, and Btill again unfcir'd, 
The wond'ring regent of the ware inquir'd : 
Still wond'ring, heard the varions pleasing tale, 
TOI o'er the decta cold sigh'd the ev'ning galo ; 
The falling darkness dimni'd the eastern shore, 
And twilight hover'd o'er the billowa hoar 
Far to the west, when, with his noble hand, 
The thonghtfnl regent sought his native strand. 

O'er the tall monntain-forest'a waving boughs 
Aslant, the new moon's slender horna arose ; 
Kear her pale chariot shone a twinkling star, 
And, save the mnnn'ring of the wave afar, 
Deep-brooding silence reign'd ; each labour clos'd. 
In sleep's soft arms the sons of toil repoa'd. 
And now, no more the moon her glimpses shed, 
A sndden, blaok-wing'd cload the eky o'erspread, 
A sullen murmur through the woodland groan'd. 
In woe-awoU'n sighs the hollow winds bemoan'd : 
Borne on the plaintive gale, a patt'ring shower 
Increaa'd the honors of the evil hour. 



Eaiira, preiaw, jaeor, qve as artei undo. 

" But the pencil was wanting, ooIoniB were vantiug, honour, reword, 
favour, the noucifihers of the tirtx." This Beamed to tbo translator us 
an impropriety, anil contrary to the purpose of the whole epeech of 
Faulus, wliic^h van to give toe catuiU a high klea of Portugal. Id the 
futu of the imuginsiy painter, the LuBiun poet gives ub the picture of , 
his own, and rcBeutment wrung tlifa impropriety from him. T' 
spirit of the complaint, however, ia preierred in the tronslation. 1 

OOUplcit— 

" ImmortnJ fame liis dentlileaa labours gave : 
Poor man, lie ennli neglected to the grove I" 
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Tlius, when tte G-od of enrthquakes ixtcka the groundB 

He gives tbe prelade in a dreary aound ; J 

O'er nature's face a horrid gloom he throws, J 

With dismal note the coct nTiiianal crowB, I 

A shrill-voic'd howling trembles thro' the air, I 

As paBSing ghosts were weeping in despair ; 1 

In dismal yells the dogs confess their fear, I 

And Bhiv'ring, own some dreadful presence near. I 

80, lower'd the night, the enllen howl the same, I 
And, 'mid the hlack-wing'd gloom, stem fiacchns cadf 

The form, and garb of Hagar's son. he took, | 

The ghost-like ORpect, and tho threat'ning look.' I 

Then, o'er the pdlow of a fnrions priest, I 

Whose burning zeal the Koran's lore profeBs'd, 1 

Beveal'd he stood, conspicnous in a dream, I 

His semblance shining, as tho moon's pale gleam : 1 

"And gn^rd," he cries, "my son, O timely guard, I 

Timely defeat the dreadfnl snare prepar'd : I 

And canst thon, careleaa, unaffected, sleep, ■ 

While these atera, lawless rovers of the deep 1 

Fis on thy native shore a foreign throne, 1 

Before whoso steps thy latest raae shall groan I " , J 

He spoke ; cold horror shook the Moorish priest ; 1 

He wakes, but soon reclines in wonted rest ; I 

. An airy phantom of the slnmb'ring brain I 

He deem'd the vision ; when tho fiend again, I 

With sterner mien, and fiercer accent spoke ; . j 

" Oh faithless ! worthy of the foreign yoke ! I 

And know'st thon not thy prophet sent by Heav'n, I 

By whom the Koran's sacred lore was giv'n, I 

God's chiefest gift to men r and must I leave I 

The bowers of Paradise, for yon to grieve, I 

Foryou to watch, while, thoughtless of.yonr woe, 1 

Te sleep, the careless victims of the foe ; I 

The foe, whose rage will soon with crnel joy, I 

If nnoppos'd, my sacred shrines destroy? I 
Then, while kind Heav'n th' anspicions honr beatowm 

Let ev'ry nerve their infant strength oppose. ■ 

• The ghott-lHieaipeeliindHieOiTent'Mnglnol;.— 'Mohammad^ 
lastmianB deeoiibed aa of a pale livid complexion, and trux 
el vox terribiliB, of a fierce threatening aspect, voice, and 
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Wlien, softly usher'd by the milky dawn, 
The Bun first rises' o'er the daisied lawn, 
Hia silver lustre, as the ahining dew 
Of radiance mild, unhnrt the eye may Tiew : 
But, when on high the noon-tide flaming rays 
G-ivo all the force of living fire to blaze, 

' When, lofily tuher'd by fke milhy davm, 
The mm first rigei.— 
" I deceive rajeelf greatly," says Cnatera, " if thia simile is not the 
most Doble aod tlie moet natnrol that can be fotmd in any poeni. 
It has been Imitated by the Spanish oomediaa. the iUiiBtrions Lopez 
de Tega, in his comedy of Oipheua and Eurydice, act i. so. 1 : — 

Como mirar paede Mr 

Hisolal amanecer, 

I gaando ae encierad^ no" 
Costera adcla a very Inoao troUBlation of theee Spaniah lines in French 
verse. Tiie literal English is, Ai lite sun niay be behd'l at it» rinijig, 
but, jnhea ilhuirioitsty kindled, cannot. Naked, honever, aa this is. the 
iinitatiaD of Camoiina is evident. Aa Casters is so very bold in his 
encominm of this fine Bimila of the aun, it is bnt justice to add Ms 
translation of it, together nith the original Poitnguese, and the trans- 
lation of Fauahaw. Thus the French translator : — 



Les yetix p 



it soStenir In clart^ du soleS naiasaiit, mai* lorsqi^ll 



i aans ta carriire Irnninenm, et que sa rayom r^pandoA les J 
ardettrs du midi, on lacheratl en vain de Venvitager ; u» prainpt aveugle- 
meni eerait le jirix de telle audaee. 
Thus elegantly in the origmal : — 

" £m qnanto he fraca a forga deata geute, - 
Ordena como em tnda bo leaiata, 

• Foriinc quando o Bol aahe, facilmeste 

8e pode nelle pnc a aguda vista ; 
Porem despois que sobe oloio, & ardentc, 
Se a agudeza doe olhos o oanqnista 
Tau cega fica, q uando ficareie, 
Sq raizes orior the nao tolheis." 
And thus hiimbted by Fanshaw : — 

" Now whilst this people's strength 
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Think hov ye may resist them by all ways. 
For when the iSun ia in his noaage yit, 
Upon his morning beauty meo may gaze ; 
But let him once up to his zenilh git, 
Ho strikes them blind with his meridian rays 
So blind will ye be, if ye look net too't, 
If ye permit these eedars to take root." 
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I ^ giddy dartness efrikes the conqner'd siglit. 
That dares, in all bis glow, the lord of light. 
Snch, if on India's soil the tender shoot 
Of ttese prottd cedars fit the atabbom root. 
Such, shall your power before them sink decay'd. 
And India's strength shall wither in their shade." 

; aad, instant from his vot'ry'a bed 
'ogether with repose, the demon fled ; 
Again cold hoiror shook the zealot's frame, 
And all his hatred of Messiah's name 
Bnm'd in his venom'd heart, while, veil'd in night. 
Bight to the palace sped the demon's flight. 
Sleepless the king he fonnd, in dnbioua thought; 
^ia consoiona frand a thonsand terrors brought : 
(All gloomy as the hour, around him stand, 
With haggard looks, the boary Magi band : ' 
~ trace what fates on India's wide domain 
Attend the rovers from unheard-of Spain, 
Prepar'd, in dark futurity, to prove 
The hell-taught rituals of infernal Jove : 
Mutt'ring their charms, and spells of dreary aonnd, 
With, naked feet they beat the hollow ground ; 
Blue gleams the altar's flame along the walls, 
With dismal, hollow groans the victim falls ; 
With earnest eyes the priestly band explore 
The entrails, throbbing in the living gore, 
And lo, permitted by the power divine, 
The hov'ring demon gives the dreadful sign.' 

' Around Attn stand. 
With haggard looks, the hoary Magi band. — 
The Brabmins, the divmerB of India. AmmianilB HarcellitiiiB, ].■ 
MkjfE, that tho PerBioQ Magi derived their knowledge from the Bncji-a 
nftneB of India. And Anianns, I. T, exproBsly giree the BnhnuBB 
the name of Magi. The Magi of India, eaya he, lold Altxaniler, on 
big prctcneionB to diyinitj, that in everything be was like otbor men, 
!pt that he took Ibbb rest, and did more mischief. The BrabmiiM 
never among modem wriCere called Magi. 

' The hon'ring demon gives the dreadful sign. — Thia has aa ulloBion 
the truth of Mstory. Barroa relates, that an augur being branght 



e the Zamorim, " Em hma vam di 



a The mwfraru fiiinoi » 



BigiM vin hum de mv-y longe para a India, e gue a yenle d'tUas leria talii 
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Here furious War her gleamy falchion draws, 

Here lean-ribb'd Famine writhes her falling jaws : 

Dire as the fiery pestilential star 

Darting hia eyea, high on hia trophied car, 

Stem Tyraimy sweeps wide o'er India's gronnd ; 

On vulture -wings fierce Rapine hovers round ; 

Ills after ills, and India's fetter'd might, 

Th' eternal yoke.^ Lond shrieking at the sight, 

The starting wizards from the altar fly, 

And silent horror glares in ev'ry eye : 

Pale stands the monarch, lost in cold dismay, 

And, now impatient, waita the ling'ring day. 

With gloomy aspect rose the ling'ring dawn, 
And dropping tears flow'd slowly o'er the lawn ; 
The Moorish priest, with fear and vengeance fraaj 
Soon as the light appear'd his kindred sought ; 
Appall'd, and trembling with nngen'rons fear, 
In secret council met, his tale they hear ; 
As, check'd by terror or impell'd by hate, 
Of various means they ponder and debate. 



people of which would effect the utter Bubveraion of the B 
CumocDS huB ceitaioly choaea a more poetical method of desoribitig 
this divinatioii, a method In the epirit of Virgil; nor in thin is he 
inferior to hia great master. The Bupematoial fltune which seizes on 
Lavinia while aesisting at the eaorifice alone excepted, every cither 
part of the augury of Latlnils, and hia dream in tbe Albnnenn forest, 
whither he went to consult his anceator, the god Fannus, in dignity 
and poetical colouring, cannot oome in oompariEon with tbe divination 
of tbe Magi, and the appearance of the demon in the dicam of the 
Mooriah priest. 

' Th' eternal yoke.— Tbie picture, it may perhaps be said, is but a 
bad compliment to the berooB of the Lusiad, and the baits of their 
dlBcovery. A little consideration, however, will vindicate Camoens. It 
IB tbe demon and the eQemies of tbe Portuguese who procure thin 
divioation ; everything in it ia dreadful, on purpose to determine the 
zamorim to dfistooy the fleet of Gama. In a former prophecy of the 
conqueBt of India (when the catual describes tbe sculpture of the 
rojal palace), our poet has beeu careful to ascribe the happiest effaots 
to tbe discovery of his heroes : — 
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Beneath thoii sway mitjestic, wise, and mild, 

Proud of bet victors' laws, thrioo happier India smil'd. 
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Against the Lttsian train what arta employ. 

By force to slaughter, or by fraud destroy ; 

Now black, now pale, their bearded cheeks appear. 

As boiling rage prevails, or boding fear; 

.Beneath their shady browa, their eye-balls roll, 

Nor one soft gleam bespeaks the gen'rona soul ; 

Through qniv'ring lips they draw their panting brcat^ 

While their dark fraud decrees the works of death.; 

Nor nnreaoWd the power of gold to try 

Swift to the lordly cafcual's gate they hie.^ 

Ah, what the wisdom, what the Bleepleas care 

Efficient to avoid the traitor's snare ; 

"What hnman power can give a king to know 

The smiling aspect of the Inrlring foe ! 

So let the tyrant plead.' — The patriot king 

Knows men, knows whence the patriot virtues spring ; 

rrom inward worth, from conscience firm and bold, 

(Not from the man whose honest name is sold), 

He hopes that virtue, whose nnalter'd weight 

Stands fis'd, nnveering with the storms of state, 

Lnr'd was the regent with the Moorish gold. 
And now agreed their frandfal course to hold, i 

Swift to the king the regent's steps tbey tread ; \ 

The king they found a'erwhelm'd in sacred dread. 
The word they take, their ancient deeda relate. 
Their ever faithful service of the state ; ' 

' 80 Jet the turani plead, — Id this shoit declamation, a BoeoniDi 

nee, tihe buainesB of the poem iu realitj is carried oa, Hw, 

I, and biB prime miniBter, the catuol, are artfully chantoteiiMd 



Luj'd mat the Tegenl inih tlia JUborisb gold, 
ifl happily introduced ii j the declBmator j leflectiona which immediate); 
preoede it. 

' Tlif Moora Oieir aneieni deed* relate. 

Their ever-faithful terviee of the etaie. — ■ 
An. explanation at the word Moor is here necessary. Wlien Qa 
East afforded no more field for the sword of the oonquoror &a 
BnraceoB, SBsiated by the Mnora, nha had embraced their religtoB, 



laid t. 



irH, who bad embracod theL .^ 

t countrieB ia Europe in blood and desolation. .„ 
i embarkations vera fiom the empire of Moroooo, ths 



" For ages long, from ehore to distant shore 

For thee our ready keels the traffic bore : 

For thee we dar'd each borroi' of the wave ; 

Whate'er thy treasures boast our labours gave. 

And wilt thou now coufer our long-eam'd due, 

Confer thy favour on a lawless crew ? 

The race they boast, as tigers of the wold 

Bear that proud sway, by jnatice uacontroU'd, 

Tet, for their crimes, espell'd that bloody Iiom.e, 

These, o'er the deep, rapacious plund'rera roam. 

Their deeds we know ; round Afric's shores tbey came, 

And spread, where'er they jtasa'd, devouring flame ; 

Mozambique's towera, enrolt'd in sheets of fire, 

Blaz'd to the sky, her own funereal pyre. 

Imperial Calicut shall feel the same. 

And these prond state-rooms feed the funeral flame; 

While many a league far round, their joyful eyes 

Shall mark old ocean reddening to the skies. 

Such dreadfal fates, o'er thee, O king, depend, 

Tet, with thy fall our fate shall never blend : 

Ere o'er the east arise the second dawn 

Our fleets, our nation from thy land withdrawn. 

In other climes, beneath a kinder reign. 

Shall fix their port : yet may the threat be vain ! 

EuropeaaB guve the name of JWbora to all the prDfesBore of ths 
MabammedBTi religion. In the same maimer the eaetem nations 
blended all the armiea of the Cruea<lorB undeF one appellation, 
and the Franln, of whom the army of Godfrey waa mostly corapoaed, 
became their oommon name for aU the inhabitantB of the West. 
Before the arrival of Ga»a, bb already observed, all the traffic of 
the E^t, from the Ethiopian side of Africa to China, waa in the 
bands of Arabian Uoliammedane, who, withont incorporating with the 
pagan natives, had theil colonies eBtablished in every conn My 
commodious for oommeice. These the Portuguese called Moore ; and 
at present the Mohammedans of India are called the Moors of 
Hindostan by oar English writers. The iulelligence theso Moors 
gave to one another, relative to the actions of Gaba ; the general 
terror with which the; beheld the appeurance of EuiopeaDB, whose 
rivalship they dreaded as the deatruotion of their power ; the variom 
frauds and uts they employed tu prevent the rstim of one man of 
Oaua's £ect to Europe, and their threat to withdraw from the 
dominions of the zamoiim, are all according to the truth of history. 
The speeches of the zamoiim and of Oaua, which follow, are uldu 
founded in truth. 
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r thou Trith us thy powere employ. 
Soon shall onr powers the robber-crew destroy-. 
By their own arts and secret deeds o'eroome, 
Here shall they meet the fate escaped at home." 

While thns the priest detBin'd the monarch's e 
His cheeks confeaa'd the quir'riug pulse of fear. 
Unconscious of the worth that firea the brave. 
In state a monarch, but in heart a slare. 
He viow'd brave Vasco, and his gen'rous train. 
As his own passions stamp'd the conscious staLnii 
Nor less hia rag-e the fraudful regent fir'd; 
And valiant Gama's fate was now conspir'd. 

Amhassadors from India Gama sought, 
And oaths of peace, for oaths of friendship broagj 



Again convok'd before the Indian throne, 
The monarch meets him with a rageful frown ; 
"And own," he cries, "the naked truth reveal, 
Then shall my bounteous grace thy pardon seal. 
Feign'd is the treaty thou pretend'st to bring: 
No country owns thee, and thou own'st no long. 
Thy life, long roving o'er the deep, I know — 
A lawless mbber, every man thy foe. 
And think'st thou credit to thy tale to gain ? 
Mad were the sov'reign, and the hope were vain. 
Through ways unknown, from ntmost western shore, 
To bid his fleets tbe utmost east explore. j^H 

Great ia thy monarch, so thy words declare ; ^^^| 

But Bumptaous gifts the proof of greatness bear; 3^^| 
Kings tbus to kiugs their empire's grandeur show}^^| 
Thus prove thy truth, thus we thy trutb allow. 
If not, what credence will the wise afEord ? 
What monarch trust the wand'ring seaman's word ? 
No sumptuous gift thou bring'st." — Yet, though some cp 
Has thrown thee, banish'd from thy native clime, 



' Troy. 



ptumu gift Bum brin^tt — " Aa the Portngoeu 



irtngoeu^U 
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(Sncli oft oC old tlie hero's fate has been), 
Here end thy toils, nor tetnpt new fates unseen r 
Bach land tho brttve man nobly caUs bis home : 
Or if, bold pirates, o'er the deep yon roam, 
Skiird the dread storm to brave, welcome here ! 
Fearless of death., or shame, confess sincere : 
My name shaJl then thy dread protection be, 
My captain thou, nnrivall'd on the sea." 

Oh now, ye Muses, sing what goddflsa fir'd 
Gama's prond bosom, and his Kpa inapir'd. 
Fair Acidaha, love's celestial queen,' 
The graceful goddess of the fearless mien, 
Her graceful freedom on hifl look bestow'd, 
And all collected in his boaom glow'd. 
" Sov'reign," he cries, " oft witness'd, well I know 
The rageful falsehood of the Moorish foe ; 

Their frandful tales, from hatred bred, belier'd, , 

Thine ear is poiBou'd, and thine eye deceiv'd. 
What light, what shade the courtier's mirror gives, 
That hght, that shade the guarded king receives, 
Me hast then view'd in colours not mine own, 
Tot, bold I promise shall my trnth be known. 
If o'er the seas a lawless pest I roam, 
A blood-stain'd exile from my native home, 
How many a fertile shore and beauteous isle, 
Whore Nature's gifts, unclaim'd, unbounded, smile, 

expect to And any people but Buvagea bejood the Citpa of Good Hope, 
they only brought with them aoue preserves and eonfuctioDB, vfith 
trinkets of ooral, of gloea, itad other trifles. This opinion, however, 
dooGived them. In Melinda nnd in Calioat thoy fonnd civilised 
natioaa, where the arts flourished r who wanted nothing ; who were 
pnsEeased of all the reHnements and doltoacies on whioh no value 
ourselves. The King of Meliuda liad the generosity to be contented 
with tlie present which Guia made ; but tho zamarim, with a die- 
dainful eye, beheld the gifta which were offpred to him. The present 
was this ; Foot mantles of scarlet, six hata adotned with feathers, 
four ohapletB of coral beads, twelve Turkey carpets, seveo drinking 
cups of brass, a chest of sugar, two barrels of oil, and two of houey." — 
Cabtera. 

' Fair Actdalia, Lot^i eeleiiud qaeen, — Gaatera derives Acidalia 
from iKi|SJit, which, he says, implies In aot without fear or restraint. 
Acidalia is one of the names of Venus, ia Tirgil; derived from 
Acidalus, a fountain sacred to her in BteoHa. 
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JCad have I left, to dare the burning zone, 
And all the horrors of the gulfa anknown 
That roar beneath the axle of the world, 
Where ne'er before wag daring sail nnfurl'd ! 
And have 1 left these beanteons ahorea behind, 
And have I dar'd the rage of ev'ry wind. 
That now breath'd fire, and now came wing'd with frost, 
Inir'd by the plnnder of an unknown coast? 
Not thns the robber leaves his certain prey 
For the gay promise of a nameless day. 
Dread and stupendous, more than death-dooni'd man 
Might hope to compass, more than wisdom plan. 
To tbee my toils, to thee my dangers rise: 
Ah ! Lisbon's kings behold with other eyes. 
Where virtue calls, where glory leads the way. 
No dangers move them, and no toils dismay. 
liong have the kings of Lnaoa' daring raice 
Resolv'd the limits of the deep to ti-ace. 
Beneath the mora to ride the furthest waves, 
And pierce the f nrthoat shore old Ocean laves. 
Sprung from the prince,' before whose matchless power 
The strength of Afric withei''d as a flower 
Never to bloom ^ain, great Henry shone, 
Each gift of nature and of art his own ; 
Bold as Lis sire, by toils on toils untir'd, 
To find the Indian shore his pride aspir'd. 
Beneath the stars that round the Hydra shine, 
And where fam'd Argo hangs the heav'nly sign. 
Where thirst and fever bam on ev'ry gale 
The dauntless Henry rear'd the Lnsian sail. 
Embolden'd by the meed that crown'd his toils. 
Beyond the wide-spread shores and num'rous islea. 
Where both the tropics ponr the burning day, ' 
Succeeding heroes forc'd th' exploring way ; 
That race which never view'd the Pleiad's car, 
That borb'rouB race beneath the southern star, 
Tlheir eyea beheld. — ^Dread roar'd the blast — the ware 
Boila to the sky, the meeting whirlwinds rave 
O'er the torn hoav'us ; loud on their awe-struck ear 
Great Nature seem'd to call, ' Approach not here ! ' 
' Sprung from the prince. — Joba I. 
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At Lisbon's court they told their dread escape, 
And from her raging tempeats, nam'd the Cape.' 
' Thou Bonthmoat point,' the joyful king exclnim'd, 
' Cape of Good Hope, be tiou for ever nam'd ! 
Onward my fleets shaJl dare the dreadful way, 
And find the regions o£ the infant day.' 
In Tain the dark and ever-howling blast 
Proclaim 'd, ' This ocean never Bhall be past ; ' 
Through that dread ocean, and the tempests' roar. 
My king commanded, and my course I bore. 
The pillar thas of deathlesa fame, begun 
By other chiefs,^ beneath tbo rising sua 
In thy great realm, now to the ekiea I raise. 
The deathlees pillar of my nation's praise. 
Through these wild seas no costly gift I brought; 
Thy shore alone and friendly peace I aongbt. 
And yet to thee the noblest gift I bring 
The world can boast — the friendship of my king. 
And mark the word, hia greatness shall appear 
When next my course to India's strand I ateer, 
Such proofs I'll bring as never man before 
In deeds of strife, or peaceful friendship bore. 
Weigh now my words, my truth demands the light, 
For truth shaU ever boast, at last, resistless might." 

Boldly the hero spake with brow severe. 
Of fraud alike unconscious, as of fear ; 



' And from her ragiTtg lempella, nam'd the Cupe. — Bartholomew 
Diaz, WBB the first who discovered the Bouthmost point of Africa. He 
was driven back by the atornis, which on these seaa were thought I 
always to continue, and nhioh the leamed of former agea. Bays Osorlua, | 
thought impassable. Diaz, when be related hia voyage ta John . 
called the Bouthmost point the Cape of TempeatB. The expectation 
the king, however, was kindled by the accoaot, and with ineipreBeiiile | 
joy. Bays the eaine anthor, he immediately named it the Cape of Good I 

* The pillar thiia of deaihleu fame, begun 

I By other chisfe, etc.— 

" Till I DOW endiog what those did begin, 
The furthest pillar in thy realm advance ; 
Broakiog the elomont of molten tin, 
Tlirongh horrid storms I lead to Ihee the dance." 
Fanbhaw. 



His noble confidence with tmtli impress'd 

Sunk deep, unwelcome, in the monarch's breast, 

Nor wanting charms his avarice to gain 

Appear'd tho commerce of illnstriona Spain. 

Yet, as the sick man loathes the bittei- draught. 

Though rich with health he knows the cop comes franght; 

His health without it, self-deceiv'd, he weighs, 

Now hastes to qnafE the dmg, and now delays ; 

Reluctant tlins, as way'ring passion veer'd. 

The Indian lord the dauntteaa Q-ama heard : 

The Moorish tlireats yet sounding in his ear. 

He acts with caution, and is led by fear. 

With solemn pomp he bids his lords prepare 

The friendly banquet ; to the regent's care 

Commends brave Gama, and with pomp retires : 

The regent's hearths awake the social fires ; 

Wide o'er the board the royal feast is spread. 

And, fair embroidered, shines De Gama's bed. 

The regent's palace high o'erlook'd the bay 

Where Gama's black-ribb'd fleet at anchor lay.' 

Ah, why the voice of ire and bittor woe 
O'er Tago's banks, ye nympha of Tagus, show ? 
The flow'ry garlands from your ringlets torn. 
Why wand'ring wild with trembling steps forlorn ? 
The demon's rage yon saw, and mark'd his flight 
To the dark mansions of et«mal night ; 
Ton saw how, howling throngh the shades beneath. 
He wak'd new horrors in the realms of death. 
What trembling tempests shook the thrones of hell. 
And groan'd along her caves, ye muses, tell. 
Tbo rage of hafHed fraud, and all the fire 
Of powerless hate, with tenfold flames conspire ; 
From ev'ry eye the tawny lightnings glare, 
And hell, illumin'd by the ghastly flare, 
(A drear blue gleam), in tenfold horror shows 
Her darkling eaverna ; from his dnngeon rose 

' The regcnf I palace high o'erloolc'd the bay, 

Where Gama's black-riUi'd Jleel at anehar lay 

The reBeniblance of this couplet to many passageB in Homer, must 
be obvious to tho intelligent critic. 
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Hagar'a stern Bon : pale wns his earthy hne, 

And from hia eye-balls flash'd the lightnings blue ; 

Convuls'd with rage the dreadful shade demands 

The laat assistance of th' infernal bands. 

Aa when the whirlwinda, sadden bursting, bear 

Th' antnimnal leaves high floating through the air ; 

So, rose the legions of th' infernal state. 

Dark Fraud, base Art, fierce Eage, and burning Hate ; 

Wing'd by the Furies to the Indian strand 

They bend ; the demon leads the droadf q1 baud, 

And, in the bosoms of the raging Moors 

All their collected, living strength ho poura. 

One breast alone against his rage was steel'd. 

Secure in spotless Truth's celestial shield. 

One evening past, another evening clos'd. 
The regeut still brave Gama's suit oppos'd ; 
The Lusian chief his guarded guest detain'd. 
With arts on arts, and vows of friendship feign 'd. 
Hia fraudful art, though veil'd in deep disguise. 
Shone bright to Gama's manner- piercing eyes. 
As in the sun's bright' beam the gamesome boy 
Plays with the shining steel or crystal toy, 

' Ae in the BHn's bright beam. — Imitated from Virgil, who, by tha 
same simile, doecribos tlie SnctuutioQ of the thoughts oT Mdcbb, on t' 
eve of the Lalmn wai : — 

" Laomedontius hotoa 
Ounota videns, magno cnrarum fluctuat costu, 
Atque animum nunc huo celecem, nuoo dividit illuc, 
In partcsque rapit varias, petque omnia versat. 
Siout aqute tremnluni labiia uoi lumen absnia 
Sole loperciissum, aut radiautia imagine Lunte, 
Omnia pervolitat [ate loca : jamqne sub auraa 
Erigitur, amnmique ferit laqueacia tecti." 
" Tliig way and that be turns his anxioua mind, 
ThinfaB, and lejeets the counsels ho deeign'd ; 
Explores himself in vain, in ev'ry part, 
And gives no rest to his distraoted heart : 
Ba wfioQ the sun by duy or moan by night 
Strike on the polish'd biass their trembliug light, 
The giitt'riug species horo and there divide, 
And cast their dubioua beams from aide to side ; 
Kow on the walla, now on the pavement play. 
And to the ceUing flaah the glaring day. 

[JUta, 
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Swift and irregular, by Bndden stivrts. 
The living ray with viewleBS motion darts, 
Swift o'er the wall,. the floor, the roof, by terns 
The Bon-heam dances, and the radiance bums : 
In quick Bncceeeion, thus, a thousand views 
The sapient Lnsian'e lively thought pursaeH ; 
Qniek ae the lightning ev'iy view revolveB, 
And, weighing alt, fix'd are hia dread resolves. 
O'er India's shore the sable night descends. 
And G-AUA, now, aeclnded from bis friends, 
Detain'd a captive in the room of state, 
Ainticipates in thought to-moirow'a fata; 
For jnafc Mozaide no gen'rona care delays, 
And Vasco's trust with friendly toils repays. 



I 



1 (he eighth book of h 



" Qua! d'acqua chian il tremolante Inme 
BbI 8oI per percosaa, o da' uottomi rai, 
Per gli ampli tetti vli con lungo salto 
A deatro, ed a einistra, e bsBao, ed alto." 

"So fivDi a water clear, the trembling light 
Of Phcebus, or the silver ray of night, 
Along the spacioue rooms ^th egilendour plaja. 
Now high, DOW low, and ahifts a thousand wajB." 






But the happiest circumstance belongs to Camoens. The velooitj ind 
variona Bhiftings of the Gucteam, teflcoted from a piece of cryetBl or 
polished steel in the liand of a boy, give a much stronger idea of tlu 
violent agitation and sudden ahiftinga of thought than the image ill 
the trembling light of the sun or moan reflected from a vessel of water. 
The brazen vessel, however, and not the water, i» only montioned 1^ 
Dryden. Nor must another iuacaurocy pass nnobaerved. That the 
reflection of the moon JUuhed the glaring day is not conntenanood t^ 
the original. 

We have already seen the worm encomium paid by Tasso to M> 
contemporary, CamoEDa. That great poet, the oruamL'ot of Italy, has 
also testified his approbation by several imitations of the Liuiad. 
Tirgil, in no instance, has more cloaely copied Homer, than Taaso has 
imitated the appearance of Baccbiia, or the evil demon, in the dmut 
of the Moorish priest The enchanter Ismeno thus appears to tlw 
sleeping Bolyman ; — 

"Sollman' Bolimano, i tnoi silent! 
Biposi h migllor tempo homai ri 
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Clie sotto il giogo de atra 
La pntria, ote regnneti, a 
In questa term donni, e l 
Ci' iDsepolte de' taoi I'oa 
Ove ai gran' veBtigio e del too acomo, 
To negbittoBo aspetti il nuovo giomo? " 
Thiu elegant]; translated by Mr. Eoole: — 

" Oh I Snlyman, isgardloaa chief, SiWake I 
In happier honra th; grateful Blnmber take : 
Beneath a foreign yoke thy Bubjecte bend, 

»And Btiangers o^er thy land their rule eitand; 
Here dost thou sleep? here cloae thy careleaa eyes, 
While unini«rr'd each lov'd associate Ijee? 
Hera where thy fame has felt the hostile acorn, 
Oanat thou, unthinking, wait the rising mom ? " 
Thecosclnsioii of this canto has been slightly altered by thotranB- 
lator. CamDCDS, adliering to history, makcB G-aiu (whoa hia f&ctors ore 
detained on sliDie) seize upon some of the native merchnntB aa hoatagee. 
At the intreaty of their wiyefl and children the tamorim liberates hia 
captives ; while Gaha, having recovered his men and the mercbandiee, j 
sailed away, oorrying with him the onfortonate nativea, whom be hod | 
seized as hostages. 

As there ia nothing heroic in this dishonourable action of GAHA'a, m 
Klickle has omitted it, end has altered the conolusion of the cantoi f 
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BOOK IX. 

THE ARGUMENT, 

The liberation of Qama'a feciora ia effected by a great vioiory own 
the Moorish fleet, aod by the bombBrdment of Calicut. Gama letnma 
in GODBsqiience to his ships, and weighs anchor la retum to Enropt 
with the news of bis great disooyeries. CamoenB then IntrodooM • 
very eingular, but agreeable episode, reiconnting the love adrentures of 
his heroes in one of the islands of the ocean. Yenna, in seamh of lim 
son, joumej-B through all his realms to iinploro his aid, and at Inigth 
arrives at the spot where Love's artillery and arme are forged. Yentu 
intercBdes with her son in favonr of the PortngneBe. The island of 
Love, like that of Delos, floats on the ocean. It is then explained by 
tbe poet that these seeming realities are only allogorical. 



The Bcatt'ring clonds of tawny purple fly. 
While yet the daj-apring struggled with, the gloom, 
The Indian monarch sought the regent's dome. 
In all the luxury of Asian state, 
High on a star-gemui'd couch the monarch sat : 
Then on th' illuatrioas captive, bending down 
Hia eyea, Btem darken'd with a threat'ning frown, 
" Thy trathleBB tale," be cries, "thy art appears, 
Confess'd inglorious by thy cautions fears. 
Yet, still if friendship, honest, thou implore, 
Tet now command thy vesselB to the shore : 

' Mickle, in place of the first seventeen Btanaos of this « 
inserted about three hundred lines ot his own compositioi 
respect availing himself of the licescc he bad cluimod ii 
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Gen'rons, as to thy friends, thy sails resign, 
My will commands it, and the power is mine : 
In yain thy art, in vain thy might withstands, 
Thy Bails, and rudders too, my will demands : ^ 
Such bo the teat, thy boasted truth to try, 
Bach other test despis'd, I fix'd deny. 
And has my regent sued two days in vain ! 
In vain my mandate, and the captive chain ! 
Yet not in vain, proud chief, ourself shall 8ne 
Prom, thee the honour to my friendship dne : 
Ere force compel thee, let the grace be thine, 
Our grace permits it, freely to resign. 
Freely to trust onr friendship, ere too late 
Our injnr'd honour fix thy dreadful fate." 

While thus he spake, his changeful look declar'd 
In his prond breast what etai-ting pasaiona warr'd. 
No feature mov'd on Gaua's face was seen ; 
Stem he replies, with bold yet anxioas mien, 
" In me my sov'reign represented see. 
His state is wonnded, and he speaks in me ; 
Unaw'd by threats, by dangers uncontroll'd. 
The laws of nations bid my tongue be bold. 
No more thy justice holds the righteous scale. 
The arts of faJaehood and the Moors prevail ; 
I see the doom my favour'd foes decree. 
Yet, though in chains I stand, my fleet is free. 
The bitter tannta of scorn the brave disdain ; 
Few be my words, yonr arts, your threats are vain. 
My aov'rei^'s fleet I yield not to yonr sway ; ' 
Safe shall my fleet to Lisboa's strand convey 
The glorious tale of all the toils I boro, 
Afric surrounded, and the Indian shore 

' Thy aai7», and rudders too, my leill demandi. — According to I 

' My eov'reign'a fleet I yield not ti 
at Gam' AS refuBing to put his fleet ii 
thus leodered by Fanahaw : — 

" The Malabar proteats that lie " bull rot 
In prison, if ho senil not for the sAim. 
He (ctnuslaiit, and with noble anjer not) 
His haughty menaee weigha not at two ehi^t." 
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DiBoover'd. Theao I pledg'd my life to gain, 

These to my country shall my life naaintain. 

One wish ijone my earnest heart desires. 

The solo impaaaion'd hope my breast respires ; 

My finish'd labours may ray sov'reign hear ! 

Besides that wish, nor hope I know, nor fear. 

And lo, the victim of your rage I stand. 

And bare my bosom to the murd'rer's hand." 

With lofty mien he spake. In Btem disdain, 
" My threats," the monarch cries, "were never vain : | 
Swift give the sign." — Swift as he spake, appear'd 
The dancing streamer o'er the palace rear'd ; 
Instant another ensign distant rose, 
Whore, jutting through the flood, the mountain tlii 
A ridge enormous, and on either aide 
Defends the harbours from the furious tide. 
Proud on hia couch th' indignant monarch sat, 
And awful silence fiU'd the room of state. 
With secret joy the Moors, exulting, glow'd. 
And bent their eyes where Gama's navy rode. 
Then, proudly heav'd with panting hope, explore 
The wood-crowu'd upland of the bending shore. 
Soon o'er the palms a must's tall pendant flows. 
Bright to the aun the purple radiance glows ; 
In martial pomp, far streaming to the skies, 
Vanea after vanea in swift succession rise, 
And, through the opening foreaUboughs of green, 
The sails' white Inatre moving on is seen ; 
When sudden, rushing by the point of land 
The bowaprita nod, and wide the sails expand ; 
i"atl pouring on the sight, in warlike pride, 
Extending still the rising squadrons ride : 
O'er every deck, beneath the morning raya, 
Like melted gold, the brazen spear-pointe blaxe ; 
Each prore surrounded with a hundred oars. 
Old Ocean buils around the crowded prores : 
And, five timea now in number O-ama's might. 
Proudly their boastful sbouts provoke the fight; 
Par round the shore the echoing peal rebounds. 
Behind the hill an answ'ring shout resounds : 



still by tlie point new-spreading sails appear, 

Till seven times GiMi's fleet concludes tte i-ear. 

A^in tKe shout triiuupbaut shakes the buy; 

Porm'd as a crescent, wedg'd in firm array, 

Tbeir fleet's wide boms the Lnaian ships enclasp, 

Prepar'd to crush them in their irou grasp. 

Shouts echo shouts. — With stem, disdainful eyes 

The Indian king to manly Gama. cries, 

"Not one of thine on liisboa'B shore shall tell 

The glorious tale, how bold thy heroes fell," 

With alter'd visage, for his eyes flash'd fire, 

" God sent me here, and God's avengeful ire 

Shall blast thy perfidy," great ViSco cried, 

"And humble in the dust thy wither'd pride." 

A prophet's glow inspir'd his panting breast, 

Indignant smliea the monarch's scorn coniess'd. 

Again deep silence fills the room of state. 

And the proud Moors, secure, exulting wait : 

And now inclasping Gama's in a ring. 

Their fleet sweeps on. — Load whizzing from the string 

The black-wing'd arrows float along the sky. 

And riaing clouds the falling clouds snpply. 

The lofty crowding spears that bristliag stood 

Wide o'er the galleys as an npright wood. 

Bend sudden, levoll'd for the closing fight, 

The points, wide- waving, shed a gleamy light. 

Elate with joy the king his aspect rears. 

And valiant Gama, thrill'd with transport, hears 

His drums' bold ratthng raise the battle sound; 

Echo, deep-ton'd, hoarse, vibrates far around ; 

The shiv'ring trumpets tear the shrill-voic'd air, 

Quiv'ring the gale, the flashing lightnings flare, 

The smoke rolls wide, and sudden bursts the roar, 

The lifted waves fall trembling, deep the shore 

Groans ; quick and quicker blaze embraces blaze 

In flashing arms ; louder the thunders raise 

Their roaring, rolling o'er the bended skies 

The burst incessant; awe-struck Echo dies 

Falt'ring and deafen'd; from the brazen throats, 

Clond after cloud, enroU'd in darkness, floats, _ 
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PCnriing their aiJpli'rona folds of fiery blue, 
' 'rill their huge volarnoB take the fleecy hue, 
And roll wide o'er the aky ; wide as the sight 
Can meaaare heav'n, slow rolls the cloudy white : 
Beneath, the smoky blackness spreads aiar 
Its hov'ring wings, and veils the dreadful war 
LXleep in its horrid breast ; the fierce red glare, 
PCheq'ring the rifted darkness, fires the air, 
W Sach moment lost and kindled, while around, 
I The mingling thundera swell the leagthen'd sotLad, 
When piercing andden throngh the dreadful roar 
The yelling shrieks of thousands strike the shore ; 
Presaging horror through the monarch's breast 
Crept cold ; and gloomy o'er the distant oast. 
Through Gata's hills ' the whirling tempest eigli'd, 
And westward sweeping to the blaoken'd tide, 
Howl'd o'er the trembling palace as it past, 
And o'er the gilded walla a gloomy twilight cast ; 
Then, furious, rnahiiig to the darken'd bay, * 
Besiatless swept the black-wing'd night away, 
With all the clouds that hover'd o'er the fight, 
And o'er the weary combat ponr'd. the light. 

As by an Alpine mountain's pathless side 
Some traveller strays, unfriended of a guide ; 
If o'er the bills the sable night descend, 
Aud gath'ring tempest with the darkness blend, 
Deep from the cavern'd rocks beneath, aghast 
He heajs the howling of the whirlwind's blast ; 
Above, resounds the crash, and down the steep 
Some rolling weight groans on with found'ring sweep;] 

1 Through Gata'i hiUi.—Tbe hills of Gata or Gate, 
which form a natural barrier on the eoatem Bide of the k 
HalabitT. 

" Nature's rude wall, agrtinet tho fierce Canar 
They guard the fertile wfillfl of Malabar." 

LUHUD, Y, 

' Then, /iiTiotie,rttiihing lo the darlcen'dbay. — For the d 
of the battle, and the tompeat nhich then happened, see 
Gaiu. 
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Aghast he etanda, amid the shades of night, 
And all hia soul iraploree the friendly light : 
It comee ; the dreadful lightning's quiv'ring bla;!a 
The yawning depth beneath his lifted stop betrays ; 
Instant unmann'd, aghast in horrid pain, 
Hia knees no more their sickly weight sastain j 
Powerless he sinks, no more his heart-blood flows ; 
So annk the monarch, and his heart^blood froze ; 
So sunk he down, when o'er the clonded bay 
The rushing whirlwind ponr'd the sudden day: 
Disaster's giant arm in one wide sweep 
Appear'd, and ruin blacken'd o'er the deep ; 
The sheeted masta drove floating o'er the tide. 
And the torn hulks roll'd tumbling on the aide ; 
Some shatter'd plank each heaving billow toss'd. 
And, by the hand of Heav'n, dash'd on the coast 
Groan'd prorea ingnJf'd ; the lashing surges rave 
O'er the black keela uptum'd, the swelling wave 
Kisses the lofty mast's reclining head ; 
And, far at sea, some few torn galleys fled. 
Amid the dreadful scene triumphant rode 
The Ifljsian war-ships, and their aid beatow'd : 
Their speedy boats far round assisting ply'd. 
Where plunging, struggling, in the rolling tide. 
Grasping the shatter'd wrecks, the vanquish 'd foes 
Rear'd o'er the dashing waves their haggard brows. 
No word of scorn the lofty Qama spoke, 
Nor India's king the dreadful silence broke. 
Blow pass'd the hour, when to the trembling shore, 
In awful pomp, the victor-navy bore ; 
Terrifio, nodding on, the bowsprits bend. 
And the red streamers other war portend : 
Soon bursts the roar ; the bombs tremendous rise. 
And trail their black'ning rainbows o'er the skies ; 
O'er Calicut's proud domes their rage they pour. 
And wrap her temples in a aulph'rons shower, 

'Tis o'er In tbreat'ning silence rides the fleet : 

Wild rage, and horror yell in ev'ry street ; 
Ten thousands pouring round the palace gate, 
^^^lam'rous uproar wail their wretch 'd fate : 
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While round tte dome, with lifted hands, they kneel'd, 
" Give justice, jnatice to the Btrangore yield — 
Oar friends, our husbands, sons, and fathers slain ! 
Happier, alas, than those that yet remain — 
Cnrs'd be the counselB, and the arts unjaat^ — 
Our friends in chains — onr city in the dust— 

Tet, yet prevent " 

■ The silent Vasco saw 
The weight of horror, and o'ei'powering awe 
That shook the Moora, that shook the regent's kceeri 
And sunk the monarch down. By swift degreei 
The popular clamour rises, lioat, nnmann'd. 
Around the Iting the trembling council stand ; 
While, wildly glaring on each other's eyes. 
Each lip in vain the trembling accent tries ; 
With anguish sicken'd, and of strength be7-eft> 
Earnest each look inquires. What hope is left ! 
In all the rage of shame and grief aghast, 
The monarch, falt'ring, takes the word at last : 
" By whom, great chief, are these proud war-ships sway'd, 
Are there thy mandates hononr'd and ohey'd ? 
Foi^ive, great chief, let gifts of price restrain 
Thy just revenge. Shall India's gifts be vain ! — 
Oh spare my people and their doom'd abodes— 
Prayers, vows, and gifts appease the injur'd goda ; 
Shall man deny ? Swift are the brave to spare : 
The weak, the innocent confess their care- 
Helpless, as innocent of guile, to thee 
Behold these thonsands bend the suppliant knee — 
Thy navj's tlmnd'rlng sides black to the land 
Display their terrors — yet mayst thou command— 

O'erpowor'd ho paas'd. Majestic and serei 
Great VasCO rose, then, pointing to the scene 
Where bled the war, " Thy fleet, proud king, behold I 
O'er ocean and the strand in carnage roU'd 1 
So, shall this palace, smoking in the dost. 
And yon proud city, weep thy arts unjust. 
The Moors 1 know, and, for their frand prepar'd, 
I left my fix'd command my navy's guard ;' 



naad my jiavy'i guard, — See the Life m 
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Whate'er from store my name or seal conyey'd 

Of other weight, that fix'd command forbade ; 

Thns, ere its birth dcBtroy'd, prevented fell 

What fraud might dictate, or what force compeL 

This morn the aacrifice of Frand I stood, 

But hark, there lives the brother of my blood, 

And. lives the friend, whose cares conjoin'd control 

These floating towers, both brothers of my sonl. 

' If thrice,' I said, ' arise the golden mom. 

Ere to my fleet you mark my glad return, 

Dark Fraad with all her Moorish arta withstands, 

And force, or death withholds me from my bands : 

Thus judge, and swift unfur! the homeward sail, 

Catch the first breathing of the eastern gale, 

Unniindfiil of my fate on India's shore ; ' 

Let bnt my monarch know, I wish no more.' 

Each, panting while I spoke, impatient cries, 

The tear-drop bursting in their manly eyes, 

' In all but one thy mandates we obey. 

In one we yield not to thy gen'rons sway : 

Withont thee, never shall our sails return ; 

India shall bleed, and Calicut shall bum — 

Thrice shall the morn arise ; a flight of bombs 

Shall then speak vengeance to their guilty domes : 

Till noon we panso ; then, shall onr thunders roar, 

And desolation sweep the treaoh'roua shore.' 

Behold, proud king, their signal in the sky, 

Near his meridian tower the san rides high. 

O'er Calicut no more the ev'ning shade 

Shall spread her peaceful wings, my wrath nnstaid ; 

Dire through the night her smoking dust shall gleam, 

Dire thro' the night shall shriek the female scream," 

" Thy worth, great chief," the pale-lipp'd regent cries, 
" Thy worth we own ; oh, may these woes suffice ! 
To thee each proof of India's wealth we send ; 

Ambassadors, of noblest race, attend " 

Slow as he falter'd, Gama canght the word, 
" On terms I talk not, and no truce afford : 

' Unmindful of my fate on India's diore. — This mnst luftgm 
resolution, to aitcriflte Ma owii Bafoty or hia life for the safe P 
the fleet, u strictly true. — Bee the I^o of Quu. 



Captives enongb. bTisI! reach the Lnsian shore 
Once yon deceiv'd me, and I treat no more. 
E'en now my faitiifnl sailors, pale with rage, 
Giiaw their bine lips, impatient to engage ; 
Rang'd by their brazen tubes, the thund'ring band 
Watch the first raovement of my brother's band ; 
E'en now, impatient, o'er the dreadful tire 
Tbey wave their eager canes betipp'd with fire ; 
Methinka my brother's angnish'd look I see, 
The panting nostril and the trembling knee, 
While keen he eyea the snn. On hasty atridea, 
Hurried along the deck, Coello chides 
His cold, slow ling'ring, and impatient cries, 
' Oh, give the sign, illume the sacrifice, 
A brother's vengeance for a brother's blood " 

He spake ; and stern the dreadful warrior stood ; 
So aeem'd the terrors of hia awful nod. 
The monarch trembled as before a god ; 
The treach'rous Moors sank down in faint diamay. 
And speechless at his feet the council lay : 
Abrupt, with outatretehed arms, the monarch cries, 
" What yet— — " but dar'd not meet the hero's ejes, 
" What yet may save ! " '—Great Vasco stem rejoins, 
" Swift, undisputing, give th' appointed signs : 
High o'er thy loftiest tower my flag display, 
Me and my train swift to my fleet convey : 

Instant command — behold the sun rides high " 

He spake, and rapture glow'd in ev'ry eye ; 
The Lnsian standard o'er the palace flow'd, 
Swift o'er the hay the royal barges row'd. 
A dreary gloom a sudden whirlwind threw ; 
Amid the howling blast, enrag'd, withdrew 
The vanquish'd demon. Soon, in Inetre mild 
As April smiles, the sun anspicioUB smil'd : 

' Almipl — the raonareh erkt — " What yrf maij lavet " — Qaka' 
claration, that □□ mesaage from him to the fleet could alter the i 
be had tjready left, and hie leJectioD oCuuj further treaty, have (t ' 
gary effect in the conduct of the poem. They hasten the oatasfa,., 
and give a vBiiBimilitude to the abrupt and full submiaaiou ot 
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Elate with joy, the Bhonting thoiiHandB trod, 

And Gama to his fleet triumphant rode. . 

Soft came the eastern gale on balmy winga ; I 

Each joyful sailor to his labour springs ; ] 

Some o'er the bars their breasts robust recline, 1 
And, with firm tugs, the rollers ' from the brine, 
Reluctant dragg'd, the Blime-browu'd aachora raiae ; 
Each gliding rope some nimble hand obeys ; 
Some bending o'er the yard-ana's length, on high, 
With nimble hands, the canvas wings untie ; 
The flapping sails their wid'ning folds distend, 
And meafiur'd, echoing shouts their sweaty toils attend, j 

Kor had the captives lost the leader's care, I 

Some to the shore the Indian barges bear ; I 

The noblest few the chief detains, to own I 

His glorious deeds before the Lnsian throne ; I 

To own the conqnest of the Indian shore : I 

Nor wanted ev'ry proof of India's store. I 

What frnits in Ceylon's fragrant woods abound, I 

With woods of cinnamon her hills are prown'd ; I 

Dry'd in its flower, the nut of Banda's grove, I 

The burning pepper, and the sable clove ; I 

The clove, whose odour on the breathing gale, I 

Far to the sea, Molucca's plains exhale ; I 

All these, provided by the faithful Moor, I 

All these, and India's gems, the navy bore : I 

The Moor attends, Mosaide, whose zealous care I 

To Gaha's eyes nnveil'd each treach'rona snare; ' ] 

' The roRere — i.e. the oapetans. — The capatan in a cyliDdrlcal | 
wiadlasB, worked mth bars, which ate moved from hole to hole ae it ] 
turns round. It is used on board chip lo weigh the anchors, raise the ! 
moats, etc. The veraificatian of this paesftge in llie original afibidB a 
most noble example of imitative harmony : — 

" Maa ja nas uaos oa bona tra.baIhadole3 

• Yolvem o cabreataute, & repaitidoa 

Pello trabalho, buus puiao pella amana, 
OuItos qnebrao co peito duro a barm." 
* Moiaide, vihoee lealtnu eare 
To Gama'i e(/<a reveaVd eiuh treadt'Tou* tnare. — 
Hud this been mentioned sooner, the interest of the catastrophe of tlis 
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So bnm'd hia breast with Heav'n-illanmi'd flam 
And holy rov'rence of Meeaiah's name. 
0, fayoTir'd African, by Heaven's own light 
Call'd from the di'eary shades of error's night ! 
What man may dare hia aeeming ills arraign. 
Or what the grace of Heaven's designs explain. ! 
Far didst thou from thy friends a stranger roam. 
There wast thon call'd to thy celestial home.' 

With mstling sonnd now awell'd the steady sail; 
The lofty masts reclining to the gale, 
On fnll-spread winga the navy springs away, 
And, far behind them, foams the ocean grey: 
Afar the less'ning hills of Gata fly. 
And mix their dim bine summits with the sky : 
Beneath the wave low sinks the spicy shore. 
And, roaring through the tide, each nodding prore 
Points to the Cape, great Nature's Bouthmoat bound, 
The Cape of Tempests, now of Hope renown'd. 



poem muflt haye lunguished, Thoogh he is not a warrior, the ddm- 
pacted friend of Gam* beara a ranch more conaiderable part in Uie 
action of the Lnsiad tbiLii the fuithful Achates, the friend of the hero^ 
bears in the basineBs of the .^Jneid. 

' There tuatl thou txilCd la thy eeleitial home, — This exclomatoij 
oddreBS to the Moor Monzaida, however it may appear digreenTei, hu 
a double propriety. The oonTerBion of the Efwtem worldiB the great 
purpose of the oipeditiou of Oaha, and Monzaida is tha first &iiits of 
that conversion. The good characters of the victorious heroes, faowerw 
neglected by tho great gettiuB of Homer, have a fine effeot in naking 
an epic poem intcreaC ae and please. It mieht have been said, tlul 
Mcozaida woe a traitor to his friends, who crowued his vlUauiy 
nitb apostacy. Camoiina has, tlierefore, wisely drawn him with other 
featnrea, worthy of thu triendsbip of Gaua. Had Ibis been n^leoted, 
the hero of the Lnaiad might have shared the fata of tho wise myMw 
of the Iliad, agaiDst whom, as Voltaire justly observea, every readtf 
bears a secret ill will. Nor is the poetinal clmraoter of Monzaida on- 
Bopported by hislorj. He waa not an Arab Mow, so he did not d^Btt 
his oountrjinon. Those Moors had determined en the destruction et 
Gaka ; Monzaida admired and esteemed him, and Iherofore ^neramlr 
revealed to him his danger. By his attachment to Gaua Le loet m 
his effects in India, a circumstance which bis prudence and knowledge 
of affairs must have certainly foreseen. By the known dangen be 
encountered, by the loss he thuB voluntarily sustained, and by hia nflei 
eonstnuoy, his sincMity is undoubtedly proved. 
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Their glorious taJe on Liaboa's shore to tell 

Inspires each bosom with a, rapt'rous swell ; . 
Now through their bresiflte the chilly tremora glide, 
To dare once more the dangers dearly tried. — ■ 

Soon to the winds are these cold fears resign'd, J 

And all their country rashes on the mind; I 

How sweet to view their native land, how sweet J 

The father, brother, and the bride to greet I I 

While list'ning round the hoary parent's board I 

The wond'ring kindred glow at ev'ry word; I 

How sweet to tell what woes, what toils thny bore, I 

The fcribea, and wonders of each various shore ! I 

These thoughts, the traveller's loy'd reward, employ, | 

And swell each bosom with unufcter'd joy.' i 

The queen of love, by Heaven's eternal grace. 
The guardian goddess of the Lnsian race ; 
The queen of love, elate with joy, snrveya 
Her heroes, happy, plough the wat'ry maze : 
Their dreary toils revolving in her thought. 
And all the woes by vengeful Bacchus wrought ; I 

' The joy of (fte Jleet oti ihe hometriard departure fi-om India. — W« 
are now cottie to tliat palt oi the Lmiad, wbioh, iu the luiiiliiot of tlta 
poem, IB parallel to Iba groat catagtroplie of the ILiad, when, on the 
death of Hector, Achillea thus a<!clroBsaB the Grecian army — 

" Ye SDQfl of Greece, in trinmpli bring 
The corpse of Hector, and your peeons aing : 
Be this the song, hIow moving toward the shore, 
' Hector is dead, and Dion Ib no more.' " 

Ooi PortugncBe poet, who in hia machinery, and many other inatancea, 
has followed the raaimer of Vitgil, now foreakes him. In a vety bold 
and maatetly apirit be now modela bie poem by the stepa of Homer. . 
What of the Lusiad yet remains, in poetical conduct ((hough not in J 
an imitation of circumstauceB), eiaotly resemblea the latter palt of the ] 
Iliad. The gomes at the funeral of Fatroclua, and the rudmoptiou of ' 
the body of Hootoi, ore the completion of the rago of AchiUes. In the 
name manner, the reward of the heroes, and the coneeqnuncea of tbeir 
expedition oomplete the onity of the Lusiad. I caonot say It appeHirB 
that Milton ever read our poet (though Fansbaw's translation wilb 
pnhlished in his time) ; yet no instance can be given of a more striking 
resemblance of plan and condoct, than may bo produced in two prin- 
cipal parts of the poem at Camoeoa, and of the Paradise Li^t. — See the 
Diasertation which (oUowi this book. 
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e toils, tlieae wobb, her yearning cares employ, 
To batlie, and balsam in the ati-eams of joy. 
Amid the bosom of the wat'ry waste, 
Near where the bowera of Paradise were plac'd,^ 
An isle, array'd in all the pride of flowera, 
Of fruits, of fountains, and of fragrant bowers. 
She means to offer to their homeward prows, 
The place of glad repast and sweet repose ; 
And there, before their raptnr'd view, to raise 
The beav'n-topp'd colnmn of their deathless praise. 

The goddess now aacenda her silver cae, 
{Bright was its hue as love's translucent star) ; 
Beneath the reins the stately birds,' that sing 
Their sweet-ton'd death-song spread the snowy wing; 
The gentle winds beneath her chariot sigh, 
And virgin blushes purple o'er the sky : 
On milk-white pinions borne, her cooing doves 
Form playful circles round her as she movea]; 
And now their beaks in foadling kisses join, 
In am'rous nods their fondling necka entwine. 
O'er fair Idalia's bowers the goddess rode. 
And by her altars sought Idalia'a god: 
The youthful bowyer of the heart was there j 
His falling kingdom claim'd his earnest care.' 

JVsor iBhere the boweri of Paradiie v?ere plao'd. — I 
mouth of tlio Oangee aud Euphrates. 

Sii faUing kingdom daim'd Au earnest care. — TliU flction^L 
poBtiool cdoduct, bears a atriking lesemblanoe to the digreasive his- 
toriea witii which Homer enriches aud adorus his poems, partioulmrly 
to the beautiful deecription of the feast of the gods with " the blomaleaa 
Etliiupiaus." It also oontaina a masterly ctHumentary on the mucbineTr 
' ' ]f the Luuiad. The Diviue Love conducts Gama to Inilia. The Mtne 
s Love is represented as preparing torefonu the oonupted worid, 
its attention ia particularly called to bestow a foretaste of iu- 
lity on the heroes of the espbdition which disoovered the eMtatn 
' world. Nor do the wild fantastio loves, mentioned in this littltt 
episode, afford any objection agaiust this eipluuation, an explaiutiOB 
which IB expressly given in the epinods itself. These wild fantMtia 
amours aiguify, in the allegory, the wild sects of different """"i-jlrtt 
wlilob spring up under the wings of the beet and must rational ir~**~= 
totioua ; and which, however contrary to each other, all i 
duriring their authority from the same soi 
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e mnatera, through the myrtle groves 
Oo buxom wings he trains the little loves. 
Against the world, rebellious and astray, 
He means to lead thorn, and resanie his sway; 
For base-born passions, at hia shrine, 'twas told. 
Each nobler transport of the breast controll'd. 
A young Actieoa,' scornful of his lore, 
Mom after morn pursues the foajny boar, 

' A young Actieon. — The French translator has tho follDwing 
characteriBtio note : '' This passage is an eternal inoniinieDt of the 
fieedoma taken by Camoens, and at the same time a proof of tlLe im- 
prudunce of poeta ; an anthontic proof of that prejudioo whioh a . _ 
times blinds them, notwithstanding all the tight of their geniua. The 
modem Acto^on of ^hom he apeaka, was King Subastian. He loved 
the chase ; but, that pleasure, which is one of the most innooent and 
one of the meet noble we can poesibly tiLste, did not at all intcrntpt 
hia attention to the affairs of state, and did not render him suvago, as 
our author pretends. On thia point Uie historiaoH are rather t« be 
btilieved. And what would the lot of prinoeB be, were they allowed no 
relaxation from thou- toUs, while they allow that privilege to their 
people? Subjects as we are, ]et us venerate the amnseroenla of oar 
sovereigns ; let ns believe that the august cares for our good, which 
employ them, fallow them often even to the very bosom of their 

Many are the strokes in the Losiad which must endear the charac- 
ter of Camoena to every reader of aensibility. The noble freedom and 
manly indignation with which he meotionB the foible of his prince, 
and the Satterers of his court, would do honour to the greatest nameH 
of Greece or Bome. While the shadow of freedom remained in Forto- 
gal, the greatest men of that nation, in the days of Lusian heroism, 
thought and conducted themselves in the spirit of Camoena. A noble 
anecdote of this bravo spirit offers itself. Alonzo IV., sumameii the 
Brave, ascended ibe throne of Portugal in the vigour of his age. The 
pleasures of the chaae ongrosaed all his attention. Hra confldunts and 
favourites enconraged, and allured him to it. Hia time was spent ia 
the forests of Gintra, while the a&irs of government were neglected 
or eiocuted by those whose interest it was to keep their sovereign in 
ignorance. Hte preaenoe, at last, being necessary at Lisbon, he entered 
^e connciL with all the brisk impetuosity of a yonng sportsman, and 
with great familiarity and gaiety entertained his nobles with the his- 
tory of a whole month spent in bunting, in fishing, and shooting. 
When he had finished bis narrative, a nobleman of the first rank rose 
□p : " Courts and camps," said he, " were allotted for kings, not woods 
and deserts. Even the affairs of private men suffer when reareution is 
preferred lo buBiness. But when the whims of pleasure eugroas the 
thoaghts of a king, a whole nation is conaigued to ruin. We came here 
for oUier purposes than to hear the exploits of the chaae, exploits which 
are only intelligible to grooma and falconers. If yooz majesty will 




In desert wilda, devoted to the cbase ; 
Each, dear enchantment of the female face 
Spnm'd, and neglected. Him, enra^'d, he sees. 
And Bweefc, and dread his punishment decrees. 
Before his ravish'd sight, ia aweet surprise, 
Naked in all her charms, shall Dian rise ; 
With love's fierce flames his frozen heart shall bam, 
Coldly his suit, the nymph, nnmov'd, shall spurn. 

attend to the wants, Bnd remova the griaTanee* of your pec ^ ._, ^ 

will find them obedient Bnbieots ; if not— — " The king, etartiog wHh 
rage, intemipted him, "If not, what?" "If not, rosum^ Ihe 
□obleman, in a firm tone, "thoj will look for another and b betKf 
king." Alonzo, in the highest transport of paeiiion, expreased hb ' 
tCBOutment, and halted out of the room. In a little while, howerer, 
he rctOTDcd, calm and ieconcilt>d : " I peraelTS," said he, " the truth of 
w^iAt fou say. He vho will not eiecnte the duties of a king, oalmat 
long hsTo good BubjcctB. Remember, from thii day, yon have noUting 
more to do with A.1oDlo tho sportBrnao, but with Alonzo the king of 
Portngal." Uie majesty was aa good as his promise, and became, ae ■ 
wairior and politician, one of tho greatest of the Fc^uguoen monaicha. 

' Wm lon^f fierce JIainfi hii froien heart shaaintm,—"- It. U ndd, 
that upon tho faith of a portrait Don Bebaatian tell in love with Mm- 
garet of Franpe, daughter of Henry 11., and damandod her in nuariaee, 
but was refused. The Bpaniards treated him no leas imravonrBbly, 
for they also rejected hia proposals for one of the daughters of Philip 
H. Oni anthoF considtrs these refusals as the pnnishmeut of Dm 
Sebastian's excessive attachmont to the chase : but this is only a onn- 
sequence of the prejudice with which he viewed tbe amusements of hi* 
prince. The truth is, these princesses were refused for politiwil rea> 
sons, and not with any regard to the manner in which he filled up hii 
moments of leisure." 

Thus Custera, who, with the same spirit of sagacity, starts aad 
answers tho following objeotiona: "But here is a difficulty: Cejmjen* 
wrote during the life of Don Sebastian, but the circninHlnnce he 
relatcB (the return of Gama) happened several years before, nnder 
the reign of Emmannel. How, therefore, could be say that Cupid 
then saw Don Sebastian at the chase, when that prince was not 
then bom? The answer ia easy: Cupid, in the tdlegory of thii 
work, represents the love of Odd, the Holy Spirit, who is God faimMlf. 
Now the Divinity admits of no distinction of time ; one glance of hi* 
eye beholds the past, the present, and the future ; everything la 
present before him." 

This defence of the fiction of Actteon is not more absnrd ttuui 
useless. The free and bold apirit of poetry, and in particular tbn 
nature of allegory, defend it. The poet might easily have aaid, UmI 
Cnpid/oTMaio ; but had he enid eo his satire hod been much less i;eD- 
ted. As the sentimeulB of Casters on this pasaage are extremplv 
oharaoteilBtia of French ideat, another note from hiio will ]}trtha[M 
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. Of those loT'd doga that now his paaBiona away, 
Ah, may he never fall the hapless prey I 



Had in it an air of prophecy ; and fats, in effect, seemed careful to 
accomplish it, in making the presaged woea (o fall upon Don Bubas- 
tian. If lie did not fall a pre; to hia pock of hounds, we may, how- 
ever, say that he waa deroured by his favourites, who misled his 
youth and his great soul. But at any rate our poet has carried the 
similitude too far. It nas certainly injurious to Dan Sebastian, who 
nevertheless had the bounty not only not to pnnish this audacity, but 
to reward the just enlngiss which the author had bestowed oo him in 
other places. Aa much as the iodlscretion of CamoSns ought to sol- 
'priHB us, as miiEh ought we to admire the generosity of bis mastBr." 

This foppery, this BlaTery in thinking, oannot fail to rouse the 
indignation of every manly breast, when the facts are fairly stated. 
Don Sebastian, who ascended the throne when a child, was a prince 
of great abilities and great spirit, but Ms youth was poisoned with 
the most romantic ideas of military glory. The alrairs of state 
were left to hia ministers (for whose character see the next note), hie 
other studies were neglected, and military exercises, of which he not 
nnjuatty esteemed the chase a principal, were almost his sole employ, 
Camoens beheld this romantio turn, and iu e genteel allegorical satire 
foreboded its consequences. The wish, that his prince might not fall 
the prey of hia favonrite pasaion, waa in vain. In a rash, ill-con- 
certed expedition into Africa, Don Sebastian loat his 
twenty-firth year, an event which soon after produced the fall of the , 
Portuguese empire. Ilad the nobility possessed the spirit of Camof na, 
had they, like him, endeavoured to check the quixotism of a young 
generous prince, that prince might have reigned long and happy, and 
Portugal might hove escaped the Spanish yoke, which soon followed 
bis defeat at Aleazar ; a. yoke whloh sunk Foitugal into an abyss of 
misery, from which, in all probabihty, she will n 
former splendour. 



•; After having ridiouledan the pleosnrea of Don Sebastian, the author 
now pioceeds to hia cotutieis, to whom he has done no injustice. 
Those who are acquainted with the Portuguese history, will readily 
acknowledge this. — Oastkba. 



And eact, for some base interest of hia own. 

With Flatt'ry's manna'd lips assail the throne. 

He BSGS the men, whom holiest Banctiona bind 

To poverty, and love of hnman kind ; 

While, soft as drop the dews of balmy May, 

Their words preach virtuo, and her charms display, 

He sees with lust of gold their eyes on fire, 

And ev'iy wish to lordly state aspire ; 

He sees them trim the lamp at night's mid Lour, 

To plan new laws to arm tlie regal power ; 

Sleepless, at night's mid hour, to raze the laws. 

The sacred bulwarks of the people's canse, 

Fram'tl ere the blood of hard-earn'd victory 

Oa their brave fathers' helm-hack'd aworda was dry, 

Nor those alone ; each rank, debas'd and rude. 
Mean objects, worthless of their love, pursued ; 
Their passions thus rebellious to his lore, 
The god decrees to punish and restore. 
The httle loves, hght hov'ring in the air. 
Twang their silk bow-strings, and their aims prepare : 
Some on th' immortal anvils point the dart. 
With power resistless to inflame the heart; 
Their arrow heads they tip with soft desires. 
And all the warmth of love's celestial fires ; 
Some sprinkle o'er the shafts the tears of woe, 
Some store the quiver, some steel-Bpriog the bow ; 
Each chanting as he works the tanefnl strain 
Of love's dear joys, of love's luxurious pain ; 
Charm'd was the lay to conquer and refine, 
Divine the melody, the song divine. 

Already, now, began the vengeful war, 
The witness of the god's benignant care ; 
On the hard bosoms of the stubborn crowd' 
An arrowy shower the bowyer train bestow'd ; 



" Nob dutos coraipetia do plebe dura,"- 
.<,, In the bard hearts of the hard vulgar. 
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Pierced by the whizzing shafts, deep sighs the air, 
And answering sighs the wonads of love declare. 
Though various featur'd, and of various hue. 
Each aymph aeems loveliest in her lover's view ; 
Fir'd by the darfa, by novice archers sped, 
Ten thonsand wild, fantastic lovea are bred ; 
In wildest dreams the rustic bind aspires, 
And haughtiest lords confess the humblest fires. 

The snowy awana of love's celestial queen 
Now land her chariot on the shore of green ; 
One knee display'd, she treads the How'ry strand, 
The gather'd robe falls loosely from her band ; 
Half-aeen her bosom heaves the living anow. 
And on her smiles the living roses glow. 
The bowyer god,' whose subtle shafts ne'er fly 
Misaiui'd, in vain, in vaia on earth or sky. 
With rosy smiles the mother power receives ; 
Aronnd her cHmbing, thick as ivy leaves, 
The vassal loves in fond contention join 
Who, first and most, shall kiss her hand divine. 
Swift in her arms ahe caught her wanton boy, 
And, " Ob, my son," she cries, " my pride, my joy ! 
Against thy might the dreadful Typhon fail'd, 
Against thy shaft nor heav'n, nor Jove prevail'd ; 
Unless thine arrow wake the young deslrea, 
My strength, my power, in vain each charm expires 
My son, my hope, I claim thy powerful aid, 
Nor be the boon thy mother sues delay'd ; 
Where'er — so will th' eternal fates — where'er 
The Losian race the victor standards rear. 
There shall my hymns resound, my altars flame. 
And heav'nly Love her joyful lore proclaim. 
My Lustan heroes, as my Romans, brave, 
Long toBs'd, long hopeless on the atorm-tom wave, 
Wearied and weak, at last on India's shore 
Arriv'd, new toils, repose denied, they bore ; 
For Bacchus there with tenfold rage pursued 
My danntless sons, but now hia might subdued. 
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Amid these raging seas, the apene of woob, 

Theirs shall he bow the bahn of sweet repose ; 

Theirs ev'ry joy the nohlest heroes claim, 

The raptnr'd foretaste of immortal fame. 

Then, bend thy bow and wound the Nereid train, 

The lovely danghters of the aznre main ; 

And lead thom, while they pant with am'rons fire, 

Eight to the isle which all my smiles inspire : 

Soon shall my care that beauteous isle supply. 

Where Zephyr, breathing love, on Flora's fap shall sigh. " 

There let the nymphs the gallant heroes meet, 

And strew the pink and rose beneath their feet 

In crystal halls the feast divine prolong, 

With wine nectareous and immortal song: 

Let every nymph the suow-whifce bed prepare, 

And, fairer far, resign her boHom there; 

There, to the greedy riotons embrace 

Besign each hidden charm with dearest grace. 

Thus, from my native waves a hero line 

Shall rise, and o'er the Bast illuetrious ehino;* 

Thna, shall the rebel world thy prowess tnow. 

And what the bonndlcss joys our friendly powers 

She said ; and smiling view'd her mighty boy ; 
Swift to the chariot springs the god of joy ; 
His ivory bow, and arrows tipp'd with gold, 
Blaz'd to the snn-beam as the chariot roll'd : 
Their silver harness shining to the day, 
The swans, on milk-white pinions, spring away. 
Smooth gliding o'er the clonds of lovely blue ; 
Ajid Fame' (so will'd the god) before them flew: 

' Thus from my native uiavet a hen Unt 
SliaU rise, and o'er the £iut illuetriout thine. — 
" By the line of heroes to be preduced hj the union of the PoiiaeiMM 
with the Netcida, in to be understood the other Portngucse, who, fol- 
lowing the steps of Qaha, eetabliehed iUaatrioua caDlonieB in India." 

Castera. 

' And Fume— a gimf-goddeti.—Tiiia paaeige afforfa a EtrikiDKUi- 
Btanee of the judgment of Camocns. Virgil's celebrated deBoriptioo <f 
Fame ia in his eje, but he copies it, as Virgil, in his best imitatioiu, 
oopiea stler Homer. He a/lopts some circumBtaDceB, but, bj adding 
othera, be mukes a new picture, whiuh juatl; may be called his o' 
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A giant goddess, wliose nngoyern'd tongue 
With equal zeal proclaims or right or wrong ; 
Oft had her lips the god of love blasphem'd, 
And oft with tenfold praise his conquests nain'd : 
A himdreil ejes she rolls with ceaseless care, 
A thoasand tongnes what these behold declare ; 
Fleet 18 her flight, the lightning's wing she rides, 1 
And, though she shifts her colours swift as glides > 
The April rainbow, still the crowd she guides. ) 

And now, aloft her wond'ring voice she rais'd. 
And, with a thousand glowing tongues, she praia'd 
The bold discoverers of the eastern world — 
In gentle swells the list'niug surges curl'd. 
And mnrninr'd to the aonnda of plaintive love 
Along the grottoes where the Nereids rove. 
The drowsy power on whose smooth easy mien 
The smiles of wonder and delight are seen. 
Whose glossy, simp 'ring eye bespeaks hei" name. 
Credulity, attends the goddess Fame. 
Fir'd by the heroes' praise, the wat'ry gods,'^ 
With ardent speed forsake their deep abodes ; 
Their rage by vengeful Bacchus rais'd of late. 
Now stung remorse, and love succeeds to hate. 
Ah, where remorse in female bosom bleeds. 
The tend'rest love in all its glow succeeds. 
When fancy glows, how strong, O Love, thy power ! 
Nor slipp'd the eager god the happy hour ; 
Swift fly his arrows o'er the bdlowy main, 
Wing'd with his fires, nor flies a shaft in vain : 

' The icat'rij giidi.—Ta mention the goda in the masculine gender, 
and immediately to apply to them — 

" O peito feminil, que lerementa 
Muda quaysquer propoaitoa tornados," — 
The eiMo ^tb which the femaJe btesBt changes its resolutions, maj 
to the hyperoritiaal appear reprehensiblo. The expression, bawever, ii 
classicul, and theiefore retained. Virgil nses it, where ^neaa is con- 
ducted by VenuB through the flainos of Troy : — 

" Descendo, ao ducente Deo, flammam inter et hoates 
Expodior." 
This is in the manner of the Greek poete, who use the word Bi 
god or goddeBB. 
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V";:lt. T* m Ml* i^T'v-fcmur *iat^ ih^ saaffas dirme, 

-^T-i- ^v-a.i-iiur ~' "^iw '^jsw ■ luxti w^ie She poms, 

m.: •?• r'»ir ii i:»-»». 'ii» -lirrr^inr sit* 

i..^t ^1 1; " : -III' 3iii.niTxr» :c iii«* wrjiczjiieii heart: 
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Tit: I - — i4»-«£. -!— 11.711* fx^iCTf la* TsaTCj" sa£^ 
I'm.' vu" ■ !»i itf^:«!i :iL iitf ^x*r^3^ giZiSSL 



ri«:L? *i- V- ;Tr;»sr* T^itfE. :*fr ilse I^ke cbaey steer. 






1 : ■:? •::•-: i..-f.TA::: rL_j:-» c--wt*pi sceersL 

r*!^-!*: -• "::-f ^.f >>: .rac* :r!» 5-:-"t^ ciram, 
A- i i'.. ivT iTT:? "lir bilziT lire exT^-Ain ; 
- ."-r f-;:L?c-l !j.rr^:T ■:: ^•le asVr. ^ ere, 

_ — — * 

Tir ^T'lfT-.n^ !:•:'£. r'le si^l. :he fav'rinj? smile, 

Ani ill :'::* e::i-i:iSimer.rs of thr orea wile, 

S'-e :ia-^!i: tir n-rnrLs — in willing bneasts that heav'd 

To tear her Icrt, her lore tiie nvmphs receir'd. 



* WhiU at %4T twanM. — A distant deet compared to swans on a lake 
is oertaicly a happj thongfat. The allasion 10 the pomp of Venas, 
whose agency is immediately concerned, gives it besides a peculiar 
propriety. This simile, however, is not in the original. It is adopted 
from an uncommon liberty taken by Fanshaw : — 

** The pregnant mQs on Neptune's surface creep, 
Like her own itvans, in gate, otU-chett, and/g&er," 
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As now triiimpliant to their native shore 
Through the wide deep the joyful navy bore, 
Earnest the pilot's eyes sought cape or bay, 
'For long was yet the various wat'ry way ; 
Sought cape or isle, from whence their boats might bring 
The healthful bounty of the crystal spring : 
When sudden, all in nature's pride array 'd. 
The Isle of Love its glowing breast displayed. 
O'er the green bosom of the dewy lawn 
Soft blazing flow'd the silver of the dawn, 
The gentle waves the glowing lustre share, 
Arabia's balm was sprinkled o'er the air. 
Before the fleet, to catch the heroes' view, 
The floating isle fair Acidalia drew : 
Soon as the floating verdure caught their sight,^ 
She fix'd, unmov'd, the island of delight. 
So when in child-birth of her Jove-sprung load. 
The sylvan goddess and the bowyer god, 
In friendly pity of Latona's woes,* 
Amid the waves the Delian isle arose. 
And now, l6d smoothly o'er the furrow'd tide. 
Right to the isle of joy the vessels glide : 
The bay they enter, where on ev'ry hand. 
Around them clasps the flower-enamell'd land ; 
A safe retreat, where not a blast may shake 
Its flutt'ring pinions o'er the stilly lake. 

* Soon as the floating verdure caught their sight. — As the departure 
of Gama from India was abrupt, he put into one of the beautiful islands 
of Anchediva for fresh water. " While he was here careening his 
ships," says Faria, ^^ a pirate named Timoja, attacked him with eight 
small vessels, so linked together and covered with boughs, that they 
formed the appearance of a floating island." This, says Castera, 
afforded the fiction of the floating island of Venus. " The fictions of 
Camoens," says he, " are the more marvellous, because they are all 
founded in history. It is not difficult to find why he makes his island 
of Anchediva to wander on the waves; it is an allusion to a singular 
event related by Barros." He then proceeds to the story of Timoja, 
as if the genius of Camoens stood in need of so weak an assistance. 

* In friendly pity of Latona's woes, — Latona, pregnant by Jupiter, 
was persecuted by Juno, who sent the serpent Python in pursuit 
of her. Neptune, in pity of her distress, raised the island of Delos 
for her refuge, where she was delivered of Apollo and Diana. — 
Ovid, Met. 

T 
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Thna, ere tlje face the lover's breast inapirea, 
The voice of fame awakes the soft desires. 
While from the bow-string start the shafts divine, 
His ivory moon's wide homa incessant join, 
Swift twinkling to the view : and wide he pours. 
Omnipotent in love, his arrowy showers. 
E'ea Thetis' self confesa'd the tender smart, 
And ponr'd the mnrmnrs of the wounded heart : 
Soft o'er the billows pants the am'rons sigh j 
With wishful languor molting on ea«h eye 
The love-sick nymphs explore the tardy saUa 
That waft the heroes on the ling'ring galea, 

Give way, ye lofty billows, low snbaide, 
Smooth as the level plain, yonr swelling pride, 
Lo, Venna cornea ! Oh, soft, ye surges, deep. 
Smooth be the bosom of the aznre deep, 
Lo, Venus comes ! and in her vig'rous train 
She brings the healing balm of love-sick pain. 
White as her swana,"^ ajid stately as they rear 
Their snowy creats when o'er the lake they atcei". 
Slow moving on, behold, the fleet appears. 
And o'er the distant billow onward steers. 
The beauteous Nereids, flnah'd in all their cliarms, 
Snrronnd the goddess of the soft alarms : 
Right to the isle she leads the smiling train, 
And all her arts her balmy lips explain ; 
The fearful languor of the asking eye, 
The lovely blush of yielding modesty. 
The grieving look, the sigh, the fav'ring emile. 
And all th' endearments of the open wile, 
She taught the nymphs — in willing breaats that hean 
To hear her lore, her lore the nympha : 



' While as her swans.— A distBot fleet oampared to swans on a lab 
is certBinty a happy thought. The alluaiou to the pomp of Venni 
whose agency is immeiiiatoly concerned, gives it beaidoa a peonlni 
propriety. This eiaiile, however, ia not iD the original. It is adoptod 
n lilrerty taken by Fanshaw :— 
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Ab now triumpliaiit to their native shore 
Ttrongh the wide deep tlie joyful navy bore, 
Earnest the pilot's eyes sought cape or bay, 
For long was yet the various wat'ry way ; 
Sought cape or isle, from whence their boats might bring 

The healthful bounty of the crystal spring : J 

When sudden, all in nature's pride array'd, j 

The Isle of Love its glowing breast diaplay'd. I 

O'er tho green bosom of the dewy lawa I 

Soft blazing flow'd the silver of the dawn, I 

TliB gentle waves the glowing lustre share, I 

Arabia's balm was sprinkled o'er the air. I 

Before the fleet, to catch the heroes' view, I 

The floating isle fair Acidalia drew : I 

Boon as the floating verdure caught their sight,' I 

She fix'd, unmov'd, the island oE delight. I 

So when in child-birth of her Jove-sprnng load, I 

The sylvan goddess and the bowyer god, I 

In friendly pity of Latoua's woes,' I 

Amid the waves the Delian isle arose. I 

And now, led smoothly o'er the furrow'd tide, I 

Right to the isle of joy the vessels glide : I 

The bay they enter, where on ev'ry hand, 1 

Around them clasps the flow er-enam ell 'd iaad ; 1 
A safe retreat, where not a blast may shake 
Its flutt'ring pinions o'er the stilly lake. 

' Soon a» She foaling verdure caught their sight, — As the departuro 
of 6 AMA from India was abrupt, he putintooneof the beautiful islands 
of AnchediTS for fresh water. "While he was here careening his 
ships," sajB Faria, " a pirate named Tlmojo, attacked him with eigbt 
small vessels, so linked together and covered with boughs, that they 
formed tho ajipoaranco of a floating island." This, says Caateia, 
afforded the fiction of the floating island of Venus. " The fictions of 
Camoi-Ds," says he, "are the more muvelloua, because the; are all 
fonnilBd in history. It is not difficult to find why be inakes his island 
of Anchediva to nauder ou tho waves; it ie an allaeion to a aingular 
event related by Barroa." He then proceeds to the story of Timoja, 
as if the genius of Gamoens stood in need of so weak an assistance. 



of her. Neptuue, in pity of her d 

for her refuge, where she was deliveruil of Apollo aud Diana, — 

Ova>, Met. 
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With purple Bhella, transfns'd as marble veins, 
The yellow aamis celestial Venas staina, 
Witli graceful pride throe hUla of eofteat greea 
Rear their fair boBoms o'er the sylvan scene ; 
Their sides eiobroider'd boast the rich array 
Of flow'ry shmbs in all the pride of May ; 
The purple lotua and the snowy thorn, 
And yellow pod-Bowers ev'ry slope adorn. 
From the green Bnmmits of the leafy hilla 
Descend, with mnrm'ring lapse, three limpid rills ; 
Beneath the rose-trees loit'ring, slow they glide. 
Now, tnmhlea o'er some rock their crystal pride ; 
Sonoroas now, tbey roll adown the giade, 
Now, plaintive tinkle in the secret shade. 
Now, from the darkling grove, beneath the beam 
Of mddy ruom, like melted silver stream, 
Edging the painted margins of the bowers. 
And breathing liquid freshness on the flowers. 
Here, bright reflected in the pool below. 
The vermeil apples tremble on the bough ; 
Where o'er the yellow sands the watera sleep 
The pi'iraros'd banks, inverted, dew-drops weep ; 
Where murrn'ring o'er the pebbles pnrla the stream 
The silver tronts in playful eurviifgs gleam, 
i various, ev'ry riv'Iet strays, 
w, their long meand'ring maze, 
a a smiling vale the mountains end, 

a crystal lake the waters blend : ' 

,s the border with a woodland sh 
v'ry leaf of various green array'd. 
Each yellow-tiog'd, each miugling tint betwee 
The dark ash- verdure and the ail v'ry green. 

' Fona'd in a crystal laJce the wafers Wrnid.— Castom also a 
this to history. " The Fortugueae actually found in this ialai 
he, " a fine piece of water ornamented with hewn etones and 
cent aqueducts ; an oucierit and superb work, of which nobody~E 
the author." 

In 1505 Don Franoisoo Almeyda built a fort in thia island. In 
digging amoDg some ancient ruina he found mnny crncifiiea of Uaek 
aad red coloiu', from whence the Portuguese oonjeotured, says Osortmi 
that the Aucbediviau ieliinds had in former ages beau inhabited by 
Ohriatiana. — Vid. Osor. 1. iv. 
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The trees, now bending; forward, bIowIj Hbake 
Tbeir lofty hononra o'er the crystal lake; 
"Sow, from the flood the graceful bongha retire 
With coy resetve, and now again admire 
Tbeir variona liv'ries, by the aammer dresa'd, 
Smooth-gloss 'd and eoften'd in the mirror'a breast. 
So, by her glass the wishful Tirgin stays, 
And, oft retiring, steals the Hng'ring gaze. 
A thonsftcd bonghs aloft to heay'n display 
Their fragrant apples, shining to the day ; 
The orange here perfumes the bnsom air, 
And boasts the golden lino of Daphne's hair.* 
Near to the gronnd each spreading bough descends, 
Beneath her yellow load the citroa bands ; 



Frequent nllnaioiiB to the fables of tbe Rucients form b, oliarooteriatie 
feature of the poetry of the Itith and 17th centuries. A profusion of 
it ia pedantry ; a moderate use of it, however, in a poem of these timeB, 
pleaaea, because it discovers the stages of compniiition, and hite in i^ 
self a fine effect, na it illnatniteH jtsBabjeot by prerenttng thecIaBBical 
reader with aome little landBcapes of thiit country through which he 
hue travelled. The deecriptlDD of forests ia a favourite topic in poetry. 
Chancer, Tasao, and Spenser, have been liappy iu it, but both have 
copied an admired passage in Statins :~ 



" Cadit ardna fagns, 
Chaoniumqne nemns, brumieque illcosa oupresaus ; 
Frocumltuat piceio, flflmmiH aUnienta supremis, 
Ornique, iliceieque trabes, metuand^ue sulco 
TaxuB, et infandoB belli potuta oruoies 
FritsinuB, ntque situ non expugnabile robur ; 
Hinc andal abiea, et odoro vulnere pinna 
Srinditur, accJinant iatonsa cacumiua temo 
4inua amioa fretia, nee inhospita vitibus ulmna." 



In rural descriptions three things are necessarj to render them poeti- 
cal : the happiness of epithet, of picturesque airangemeat, and of little 
landscape views. Witbont tbese, all the names c? tieea and flowers, 
though strung together in tolerable nurabers, contain no more poetry 
than a, nnrserymau or a floriat'a catalogue. In Statins, in Tassa and 
Spenser's admired forests (Ger. Liber, c. 3. st. 75, 76, and F. Queen, 
b. 1 D. I. St. 8, 9), the poetry consists entirely in the happinesB of tha 
epithets. In Camoiins, all the three requisiteB are admirably 
and blended together. 
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The fragrant lemon scents the cooly grove ; 
Fair as (when rip'ning for the days of love) 
The virgin's breasts the gentle swell avow. 
So, the twin fruitage swell on every bough. 
Wild forest-treea the mountain sides array'd 
"With curling foliage and romantic shade ; 
Here spreads the poplar, to Alcidea dear ; 
And dear to Phcebus, ever verdant here, 
The laurel joins the bowers for ever green, 
The myrtle bowers belov'd of beauty's qneen. 
To Jove the oak his wide-spread branches rears ; 
And high to heav'n the fragrant cedar bears ; 
Where throagh the glades appear the cavern'd rocks, 
The lofty pine-tree waves ber sable locks ; 
Sacred to Cyhfile the whisp'ring pine 
Loves .the wild grottoes where the white cliffs shine ; 
Here towers the cypress, preacher to the vrise, 
Less'ning from earth her spiral faononrs rise, 
Till, as a spear-point rear'd, the topmost spray 
Points to the Eden of eternal day. 
Here round her fosfc'ring elm the smiling vine, 
In fond embraces, gives her arms to twine. 
The num'rous clusters pendant from the bonghs. 
The green here glistens, here the purple glows ; 
Por, here the genial seasons of the year 
Danc'd hand in hand, no place for winter here ; 
His grisly visage from the shore expell'd, 
United sway the smiling seasons held. 
Around the swelling fruits of deep'ning red, 
Their snowy hues the fragrant blossoms spread ; 
Between the bursting buds of lucid green 
The apple's ripe vermilion blush is seen; 
For here each gift Pomona's hand bestows 
In cultur'd garden, free, uneultur'd 0ows, 
The flaTour sweeter, and the hue more fair, 
Than e'er was foster'd by the hand of care. 
The cherry here in shining crimson glows ; 
And, stain'd with lover's blood,^ in pendent rows, 
' And ilaia'd mlh looer'a Uood. — PjratnuB and Tliiabe : — 
" Arboroi fcetiu aapergine otedis in atraro 
Vertuntoi fuciotn : madefikctaque Bangoina radix 
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The bending bongLa the mnlborriea o'erload ; 

The bending bongha careaa'd by Zephyr nod. 

The gen'rous peach, that Btrengthena in exile 

Far from his native earth, the Persian soil, 

The VelvBt peach, of softest glossy blue. 

Hangs by the pomegranate of orange hue, 

Whose open heart a brighter red displays 

Than that which sparkles in the ruby's blaze. 

Here, trembling with their weight, the branches bear, 

Delicious as profuse, the tap'ring pear. 

For thee, fair fmit, the songsters of the grove 

With hnngry bills from bower to arbour rove. 

Ah, if ambitions thon wilt own the care ■ 

To grace the feast of heroes and the fair. 

Soft let the leaves, with grateful nmbi-age, hide 

The green-tinged orange of thy mellow side. 

A thousand flowers of gold, of white and red. 

Far o'er the shadowy vale ' their carpets spread, 

Of fairer tap'stry, and of richer bloom. 

Than ever glow'd in Persia's boasted loom : 

As glitt'ring rainbows o'er the verdure thrown, 

O'er every woodland walk th' ombroid'ry shone. 

Here o'er the wat'ry mirror's lucid bed 

Narcissus, self-enamonr'd, hangs the head ; 

And here, bedew'd with love's celestial tears. 

The woe-mark'd flower of slain Adonis rears 



Funiceo tiugit pondontut mora colore 

At 1u qao ramis arbor juiserabilo corpus 
Nuno (egiH unius, mox ea teotura duorum ; 
Signs tene oiedia ; pnlloaqiie et lectibuB aptoa 
Sempec habe fcetuB gemini mouumenta cruoria," 

Ovid, Mot 

' The skadoicy vale. — Literal from the original, — sombrio vatte^ 
which Fanabttw, however, bas tranekted, " the gloomy valley," and 
tbuH haia given ua a funereal, where the author intended a festive, laud- 
ficape. It miiet be oonfesaed, however, Umt the description of the 
island of Yeaua, ia infinitely the best part all of Fansbaw's transla- 
tion. And indeed the dullest prose tranelation might olisaure, but 
conld not posBibly throw ft total eolipaa over, so admirable an original. 

* The jcoe-mark'd jUneer of alain Adonii — aaier'd byiheleariof btte. 
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Its pnrplo head, proplietic of the reign 

When lost Adonia shall revive again. 

At strife appear the lawns and purpled skies. 

Which from each other stole the beauteous djes ; 

The lawn in all Anrora's lustre glows, 

Aurora steals the blushes of the rose, 

The rose displays the biuehes that adom 

The spotless virgin on the nuptial mom. 

Zephyr and Flora emuloua conepire 

To breathe their graces o'er the field's attire ; 

The one gives healthful freshness, one the hue 

Fairer than e'er creative pencil drew. 

Pale aa tho love-sick hopeless maid they dja 

The modest violet ; from the curious eye 

The modest violet turns her gentle head. 

And, by the thorn, weeps o'er her lowly bed. 

Bending beneath the tears of pearly dawn 

Tho snow-white lily gUtters o'er the lawn; 



nothing in it impure, but was only the love which nature beaia to tbe 
Bnn." Tho fublee of antiq^uity have geuetally a, threefold interpret*- 
tioD,Hn hiBtorical allusion, a phvaical and a niotaipbyHi<^ allegoiy. Dl 
tbe latter view, the fable of Aiiecls is only applicable to th« oeleatUl 
Yenns. A divine youth is outrageously HlaJn, but sbnll revive agBio 
at the reatoration of the Eolden age. Several nationa, it is ■well 
known, under different names, celebnited the Mysteries, or tho dmih 
acd resurrection of Adonia : anioug whom were the British Dmide, tt 
we are told by Dr. Stukely. In the same manner Ounid, in the fcUe 
of PeyoUo, is interproted by mythologiats, to signify the Kvine Lo« 
weeping over tbe dageneiaoy of human uatuie. 

' At strUe appear the Utiem amd purpled Aiet, 
WltofToat eacHt oOier itoh the bMuUout dyet. — 



Camotinfl who had a geciua rich of itself, sHU further enriohed i 

the expense of the aucientB. Beheld what nuikes great autbonT 
Those who piptend to give ns nothing but the &uitB oF tlieir own 
ETOwtli. eoou fail, like the little riyulets which dry np in the ei 
very ditFerent from tba floods, who receive in their oonrse the 
of a hundred and a hundred riverB, and whioh even is 
carry theli waves tiiuophant to the ocean." 
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Low from the boagh reclines the damaak roso, 
And o'er the lily's milk-white bosom glowa. 
Freah in the dew, far o'er the jminted dales. 
Each fragrant herb her sweetest acenfc eshales. 
The hyacinth bewrays the dolefol Ai,^ 
And calls the tribute of Apollo's sigh; 
Still oa its bloom the monruf al flower retains 
The lovely blue that dy'd the stripling's veins, 
Pomona, fir'd with rival envy, views 
The glaring pride of Flora's darling hnes ; 
Where Flora bids the purple iris spread, 
She hangs the wilding's blossom wkit« and red ; 
Where wild-thyme purples, where the daisy snows 
The cupving slopes, the melon's pride she throws ; 
Where by the stream, the lily of the vale, 
Primrose, and cowslip meek, perfnmo the gale, 
Beneath the lily, and the cowslip's bell. 
The scarlet atrawberries Iniarions swell, 
Not these alono the teeming ^den yields. 
Each harmless bestial crops the flow'ry fields ; 
And birds of ev'ry note, and ey'ry wing, 
Their loves responsive thro' the branches sing : 
In sweet vibrations thrilling o'er the skies. 
High pois'd in air, the lark his warbling tries; 
The swan, slow sailing o'er the crystal lake. 
Tunes his melodious note ; from ev'ry brake 
The glowing strain the nightingale returns, 
And, in the bowers of love, the turtle mourns. 
Pleas'd to behold his branching horns appear, 
O'er the bright fountain bends the fearless deer; 
The hare starts trembling from the bnahy shade, 
And, swiftly circling, crosses oft the glade. 

' T}ie hyaeinlh hewrayi llie dole/id Ai. — Hyaomfhas, a youth ba- -I 
loved of Apollo, by whoui ka woa aocideutoJly bIbui, and luterwnrds I 
tnmed mto a HoTfer : — 

" Tyrioque niteutior ostro 

rFloa oiltar, foimamque capit, quam lUia: ai non, 
PurpuieuB color biiic, argcntcus esaet in illie. 
Non satis boo Phtebo cat : is enim fiitt aactor honorie. 
Ipse auna gemitus foliia InBcribit ; eC Ai, Ai, 
Floe liabet inacHptum. : funsetaque littera ducta cat. 
Ovin, Met 
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Wliero fivDm. the rocka the bubbling founts distil, 

The milk-white lambe come bleating down the hill j 

The dappled heifer seeks the vales below, 

And from the thicket springs the bounding doe. 

To his loy'd neat, on fondly flutt'ring winga, 

In chirping bill the little songster brings 

The food untasted ; transport thrills his breast ; 

'Tis nature's tonch, 'tia instinct's heaT'n-like feast. 

Thus bower and lawn were deck'd with Eden's flowera 

And song and joy imparadia'd the bowers. 

And soon the fleet their ready anchors threw : 
Lifted on eager tip-toe at the view, 
On nimble feet that bounded to the ati'and 
The second Argonauts ' elanoe to land. 
Wide o'er the beauteous isle' the lovely fair 
Stray through the distant glades, devoid of care. 

' The leamd Argonaiiff. — The eipedition of the Golden Flee 
esteemed, in ancient poetr;, one of tlie moBt daring adventni 
succeBa of which waBacoonntedmirBouloiie. Thealiusions of C 
to this voyage, though in the epirit of his age, ore by i 
improper. 

' Wide o'er Vie heauteoue isle the lovely fair. — We now come to the 
paasttge condemned b; Voltaire 119 bo laecivinue, that no nation in 
Europe, except the Portuguese and Italifuu, oonld bear it. The fnte 
of Comoeoa has hitherto been very pecnliar. The uixtnre of Pagan 
and Cbrietian mythology in hie machinery has been anathematized, 
and hia irfand ot lovo repreaented aa a brotheL Yet both acouBations 
are the arrogant asecrtiona of the moat auperficial acquaintance with 
hia workB. HIb poem iteelf, and a comparison of ita parte with the 
similar conduct of the greateBt modem poets, vill clearl; evince, that 
in both inatancea no m«lem epic writer of note haa given less offence 



Not to mention Ariosto, whose deBcriptinna will often admit of no 
palliation, Taaso, Spenaer, and Milton, have always been esteemed 
among the chaBtest of poeta, yet in that delicacy of nana description, 
which Milton baa ao finoly exemplified in the nuptials of our Srst 
parents, none of tht^m can boaat the continued uniformity of the Portn- 
gueae poet. Though there ia a vrarmth in the colouring of CamoSna 
which even the gcniea of Taeso has not reached : and though the 
ialand of Armida is evidently copied i^m the Lnaiad, yet those who 
ore posaeased of the Gnur feelings, will eaaily dlBODver an e?aenti&I 
difference between the love-ecenea of the two poets, a difference greatly 
in favour of the delicacy of the former. Though the nymphs jn 
Camoena are detected naked in the woods, and in the Btream, and 
though desirouB to captivate, stiU their behaviutir la tliat of the virgia 
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From lowly Tftlley and from monntain grove 
The lovely nymphs renew the strains of Iotb. 

who hnpee to be the apouBe. Thoy act the part of offended modesty ; 
even when they yield they ore Bi]eDt,Bnd baliave in every reapeot like 
Milton's Eve in the state of iniiDcence, who — 

" What was honour knew," 
And who diaplayed — 

" Her virtue, and the conscience of her worthi 
That would be wooed, and not unsought be won." 
To sum np all, the miptial eanetity draws its hallowed cnrtaina, and 
a uiasterly allegory ehuta up the love-scenea ot Camoeufl. 

How difterent from all this is the island of Annida iu Taaso, and 
its tiauslatioD, the bower of Acraeia in Speuserl In these Tirtue ia 
sedaced ; the scene therefore is less delicate. The nymphs, while they 
are bathing, in place of the modeety of the bride as in Camoena, em- 
ploy all the arts of the lascivioaa wanton. They stay Dot to be wooed ; 




but, as Spenser gi 
The 



ait— 



ft tpoila to greedy ei/es reveal. 
One BtauM from onr English poet, which, however, is rather fuller 
than the original, shall here safiioe : — 

" Withal she langhed and she blush'd withal, 
That blushing to her langhter gave more grace j 
And laughter to her blushing, as did fall- 
Now when they spy'd the knight to alaok his paoe. 
Them to behold, and in hi> iparlding /ace 
The leeret rigns of kindled luit appear. 
Their want^m menimentB they did increase. 
And to him beckon'd to approach more near. 
And skovfd him many eiglUi, f Aa( courage cold coald rear. 
This and other descriptions — 

" Upon a bed of roses she was kid 
As faint throngh heat, or dight to pleasant sin " — 
present every idea of lascivinmi votuptuonsnesa. The allurements of ' 
speech are also added. Songs, which breathe every pereuaaive, ore i 
heard ; and the nymphs boldly call to the beholder :^ 
J?' ddce campo di bailaglia il Ullo 
Fiuvi, e Vherbetta morbida de' pratl — Tasso. | 

" Our field of battle is the downy bed. 
Or ilow'ry tnrf amid the smiling mead." — HooLE. 
These, and the whole scenes in the domaina of Armida and Acraaia, 
are in a turn ot manner the reverse of, the island of Veutie. In theao I 
the expression and idea are meretrioioua. In Camocns, though the 
colonring is even warmer, yet the modeaty of the Veuua <Ie Medicia is ' 
still preserved. In eve^thing he deaoribes there is still something 
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Here from the bowers that crown the plaintive rill 

The solemn, harp's melodiona warblings thrill ; 

Here from the shadows of the upland grot 

The mellow Inte renews the swelling note. 

Aa fair Diana, and her vii^in train, 

Some gaily ramble o'er the flow'ry plain. 

In feign'd pursuit of hare or bounding roe, 

Their graceful mien and beauteous limbs to show ; 

Now seeming careless, fearfal now and coy, 

(So, taught the goddess of unutter'd joy), 

And, gliding through the distant glades, display 

Bach limb, each movement, nalced as the day. 

Some, light with glee, in careless freedom take 

Their playful revels in the crystal h 

One trembling stands no deeper than the knee 

To plango reluctaufc, while in sportful glee 

Another o'er her sudden laves the tide ; 

In pearly drops the wishful waters glide. 

Reluctant dropping from her breasta of snow ; 

Beneath the wave another seems to glow ; 

The am'rous waves her bosom fondly kiss'd. 

And rose and fell, as panting, on her breast. 

Another swims along with graceful pride. 

Her silver arms the glist'ning waves divide. 

Her shining aides the fondling waters lave. 

Her glowing cteeka are brighten'd by the wave, 

Her hair, of mildest yellow, Sows from s' ' 

To side, as o'er it plays the wanton tide. 

And, careless as she turns, her thighs ot s: 

Their tap'ring rounds in deeper lustre show. 

Some gallant Lusians sought the woodland prey. 
And, thro' the thickets, forc'd the pathless way ; 

■trnugly similar to the modest attitudo of the arms of that celebrated 
Etatae. Though prudery, thsit usual mask of the impureat minds, aaj 
oondemn bim, yet those of the moat chaste, though less gloomj turs, 
will allow, that in comparison with others, he might say, — Fii ^fnfliw 
puerisgue canto. 

8peuser also, where he does not follon Taaso, is often gtooa ; vti 
even in some instaDces, where the expression is most delicate, lbs 
^ture is ueverthelces iudecentl; ksaiviouB. 
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Where some, in shades imporvious to the beam, 

Supinely liaten'd to the nmrrn'ring stream ; 

When sudden, through the boughs, the varions djea 

Of pink, of scarlet, and of aznre rise, 

Swift from the Tcrdant banks the loit'rora spring, 

Down drops the arrow from the half-drawn string : 

Soon they behold 'twas not the rose's hue, 

The jonquil's yellow, nor the pansy's blue : 

Dazzling the shades the nymphs appear — the zone 

And flowing scarf in gold and aznre shone. 

Naked as Venaa stood in Ida's bower, 

Some trust the dazzling chamiB of native power ; 

Through the green boughs and darkling shades they show 

The shining lustre of their native snow. 

And every tap'ring, every rounded swell 

Of thigh, of bosom, bb they glide, reverd. 

As visions, cloth'd in dazzling white, they rise, 

Then steal unnoted from the flurried eyes : 

Again apparent, and again, withdrawn. 

They shine and wanton o'er the smiling lawn, 

Amaz'd and loafc in rapture of sorprise, 

" All joy, my friends ! " the bravo Vkloso cries, 

" Whate'er of goddesses old fable told. 

Or poet song of sacred groves, behold. 

Sacred to goddesses divinely bright 

These beantoouB forests own their guardian mighb. 

Prom eyes profane, from ev'ry age conceal'd. 

To us, behold, all Paradise reveal'd I 

Swift let US try if phantoms of the air, 

Or living charms, appear divinely fair ! " 

Swift at the word the gallant Lusians bound. 

Their rapid footsteps scarcely touch the ground; 

Through copse, through brake, impatient of their prey. 

Swift as the wounded deer, they spring away : 

Fleet through the winding shades, in rapid flight. 

The nymphs, as wing'd with terror, fly their sight ; 

Fleet though they fled, the mild reverted eye 

And dimpling smile their seeming fear deny. 

Fleet through the shades in parted, ront they glide: 

If winding path the chosen pairs divide. 
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Another path by sweet miBtake betrays, 
And throws the lover on the lover's gaze : 
If dark-brow'd bower conceal the lovely fair. 
The langh, the shriek, confess the charmer there. 

Luxnriona here the wanton zephyrs toy, 
Aod ev'ry fondling fav'ring art employ. 
Fleet as the fair ones spieed, the basy gale 
In wanton frolic lifts the trembling veil ; 
White thongh the veil, in fairer brighter glow, 
The lifted robe diaplaya the living snow : 
Quick flutt'ring on the gale the robe conceals. 
Then instant to the glance each charm reveals ; 
Reveala, Eind covers from the eyea on fire, 
Reveals, and with the shade inflames desire. 
One, as her breathless lover hastens on. 
With wily atamble sudden lies o'erthrown; 
Confns'd, she risea with a blnahing smile ; 
The lover falla the captive of her guile : 
Tripp'd by the fair, be tumbles on the mead. 
The joyful victim of his eager speed. 

Afar, where sport the wantons in the lake, 
Another band of gallant youths betake ; 
The laugh, the shriek, the revel and the toy, 
Bespeak the innocence of youthful Joy. 
The laugh, the shriek, the gallaat Lusiana hear 
Afl through the forest glades they chase the deer ; 
For, arm'd, to chase the bounding roe they came, 
Unhop'd the transport of a nobler game. 
The naked wantons, as the youths appear, 
Shrill through the woods resound the shriek of fear. 
Some feign such terror of the foro'd enihrace, 
Their virgin modesty to this gives place. 
Naked they spring to land, and speedaway 
To deepest shades nnpierc'd by glaring day ; 
Thus, yielding freely to the am'rous eyes 
What to the am'rous hands their fear denies. 
Some well assume Diana's virgin shame, 
When on her naked sports the hunter ' came 
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Unwelcome — plunging in the crystal title, 

In vain they strive their beanteoaa limbs to hide ; 

The Ineiii waves ('twas aU. they conld) bestow 

A milder lustre and a softer glow. 

As, lost in earnest care of fntnre need, 

Some to the banks, to snatch their mantles, speed, 

Of present view regardless ; ev'ry wile 

Was yet, and ev'ry net of am'rans guile. 

Whate'er the terror of the feign'd alarm, 

Display'd, in varioas force, was ev'ry charm. 

Nor idle stood the gallant yonth ; the wing 

Of rapture lifts them, to the fair they spring ; 

Some to the copse pnrane their lovely prey ; 

Some, cloth'd and shod, impatient of delay. 

Impatient of the stings of fierce desire. 

Plunge headlong in the tide to quench the fire. 

So, when the fowler to his cheek npreare 

The hollow steel, and on the mallard bears. 

Hi a eager dog, ere bursts the flashing roar. 

Fierce for the prey, springs headlong from the shore 

And barking, cuts the wave with furious Joy : 

So, mid the biUow springs each eager boy, 

Springs to the nymph whose eyes from all the rest 

By singling him her secret wish confess'd, 

A son of Mara was there, of gen'rous raoe, 
His ev'ry elegance of manly grace ; 
Ani'rouB and brave, the bloom of April youth 
Glow'd on his cbeok, his eye spoke simplest trath.; 
Tet love, capricious to th' accomplish'd boy. 
Had ever turn'd to gall each promis'd joy. 
Had ever apnm'd hia vows ; yet still his heart 
Would hope, and nourish atiD the tender smart : 
The purest delicacy fann'd his fires. 
And proudest honour nnrs'd his fond desirea. 
Not on the first that fair before him glow'd. 
Not on the first the youth his love bestow'd. 
In all her charms the fair Ephyre came, 
And Leonardo's heart was all on flame. 
Affectiou's melting transport o'er him stole, 
And love's all gen'rous glow entranoed hia soul ; 
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Of selfish joy nnconscioua, ev'ry thought 

On sweet delirinm'B ocean Btream'd afloat. 

Pattern of beau^ did Ephyre shine, 

Nor less she wiso'd these beauties to resign : 

More than her sisters long'd her heart to yield. 

Yet, swifter fied she o'er the smiling field. 

The youth now panting with the hopeless c^hase, 

" Oh turn," he criea, " oh torn thy angel face : 

False to themselyes, can charms like these conceal 

The hfttefnl rigonr of relentless steel ? 

And, did the stream deceive me, when I stood 

Amid my peers reflected in the flood ? 

The easiest port and fairest bloom. I bore — 

False was the stream— while I in vain deplore, 

My peers are happy; lo, in er'ry shade. 

In er'ry bower, their love with love repaid! 

I, I alone through brakes, throogh thorns pursue 

A cruel fair. Ah, still my fate proves true, 

True f-o its rigour — who, fair nymph, to thee 

Reveal'd 'twas I that sued ! unhappy me ! 

Bom to be spum'd tbongh honesty inspire, 

Alas, I faint, my languid sinews tii-e ; 

Oh stay thee — powerless to sustain their weight 

My knees sink down, I sink lieneath my fate ! " 

He spoke ; a rusthng urges thro' the trees. 

Instant new vigour strings his active knees. 

Wildly he glares around, and raging criea, 

" And must another snatch my lovely prize ! 

In savage grasp thy beauteous limbs constrain I 

I feel, I madden while I feel the pain ! 

Oh lost, thou fli'st the safety of my arms. 

My hand shall guard thee, softly seize thy charms. 

No brutal rage inflames me, yet I bum ! 

Die shall thy ravisher. O goddess, turn, ( 

And smiling view the error of my fear ; • 

No bmtal force, no ravisher is near ; 

A harmless roebuck gave the rustling sounds, '. 

Lo, from the thicket swift as thee he bounds ! i 

Ah, vain the hope to tire tbee in the chase ! I 

I faint, yet hear, yet turn tby lovely face. • 

Vain are thy fears ; were ev'n thy will to yield i 

The harvest of my hope, that harvest field I 
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My fate would gnard, and walla of bvasB would rear 

Between my sickle and the golden ear. 

Yet fly me not ; bo may thy yoathful prime 

Ne'er fly thy cheek on the grey wing of time. 

Yet hear, the last my panting breath can say, 

Nor proudest kings, nor mightiaBt hosts can sway 

Fate's dread decrees ; yet thou, nymph, divine. 

Yet thou canst more, yet thou canst conquer mine. 

TJnmov'd each other yielding nymph I see; 

Joy to their lovers, for they touch not thee ! 

But-thee !- — oh, every ti-ansport of desire, 

That melta to mingle with its kindred fire. 

For thee respires— alone T feel for thee 

The dear wild rage of longing ecstasy : 

By all the flamcB of sympathy divine 

To thee united, thon by right art mine. 

Fi^m thee, from thee the hallow'd transport flows 

That sever'd rages, and for union glows : 

Heav'n owns the claim. Hah, did the lightning glai 

Yes, I beheld my rival, though the air 

Grew dim ; ev'n now I heard bim eottly tread. 

Oh rage, he waits thee on the flow'ry bed I 

I see, I see thee rushing to his arms, 

And sinking on his bosom, all thy charms 

To him resigning in an eager kiss, 

All I implor'd, the whelming tide of bliaa ! 

And shall I see him riot on thy charms, 

DisBolv'd in joy, exulting in thine arms ? 

Oh bnrst, ye lightnings, round my destin'd head. 

Oh pour your flashes " Madd'ning as he said," 

' Mad^ning as he iftid. — At the end of hia Homer Hr. Pope hag 
given an index of tlie instances of imitative and BBntimentul liaiv 
mony contained in his translatione. He has also often even in hie notoH 
priinted out the adaptation of sound to eenee. The ttaoBlattir of the 
Lnsiad hopes he may for once say, thai he has not been inattentive 
to thia great essential of good versification : how he has succeeded the 
judicious only jnogt determine. The speech of Leonard to the cursoty 
reader may perhaps somotimeB appear careless, and sometimes tnigid 
and stifi'. That speech, however, is an attempt at the imitative and 
sentimental hBimony, and with the judiaious he rests its fate. Ae 
the translation in this instance exceeds the original in length, the 
objection of a foreign critic lequirea attention. An old . " • 

(and critics are apt to judge by themselves) may indeed 
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Amid the -wirdinga o£ tko bow'ry wood 

His tremblijig footetepa still the njmph. parsaed. 

Woo'd to the flight she wing'd her speed to hear 

His am'rona accenta melting on her ear. 

An d now, she tarns the wild walk's serpent maze ; 

A roseate bower its velvet coach displays j 

The thickest moaa ifa softest verdure spread, 

Crocus ftnd mingling pansy fring'd the bed. 

The woodbine dropp'd its honey from above, 

And vftrioaB rosea crown'd the sweet alcove. 

Here, as she bastena, on the hopeleas boy 

She tnma her face, all bath'd in amiles of joy ; 

Then, sinking dovfn, her eyes suffused with love 

Glowing on hia, one moment lost reprove. 

Here wae no rival, all be wiah'd hia own ; 

Lock'd in her arms soft ainka the stripling down. 

Ab, what soft raurmnra panting thro' the bowers 

Sigh'd to the raptures of the paramours ! 

The wishful sigh, and melting smUe conspire, 

Devouring kiaaea fan the fiercer fire ; 

Sweet violence, with dearest grace, assails, 

Soft o'er the purpoa'd frown the smile prevails, 

The purpoa'd frown betrays its own deceit. 

In weU-plcas'd langhter ends the rising threat ; 

The coy delay glides off in yielding love. 

And transport mnvmnra thro' the aacred grove. 

The joy of pleasing adds its aacred Kest, 

And all is love, embracing and embraced. 

The golden morn beheld the scenes of joy j 
Nor, anltry noon, raayst thou the bowers annoy ; 
The sultry noon-beam shines the lover's aid, 
And sends him glowing to the secret shade. 
O'er evr'y shade, and ev'ry nuptial bower 
The love-sick strain the virgin turtles pour; 

that a man out of breath vith TUDDing should bo able to taUc so looe. 
But, had he consulted the experieocoa of otheca, he would havo tovai 
it vaa BO -wonderful inuttor for a. elaat and young isvalier la ttlk 
twioa &8 much, though fatigued with the ohase of a (s 
provided the Buppoeition be allowed, that be t/cada on 
tf Mb tying mistieBs. 
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For nnptial faith and holy rites combin'd. 
The Lusiaii heroes and the nymphs uonjoin'd. 
With floiv'ry wreaths, a,iid laurel chaplets, bonnd 
With dactile gold, the nymphs the heroes crown'd : 
By ev'ry sponsal holy ritual tied, 
Uo chance, they vow, shall e'er their hands divide. 
In life, in death, attendant as their fame ; 
Snch was the oath oE ocean's sov'reign dame : 
The dame (from heav'n and holy Vesta sprung', 
For ever beauteous and for ever young), 
Enraptar'd, views the chief whose deathless name 
The wond'ring world and conquer'd seas proclaim. 
With stately pomp she holds the hero's hand. 
And gives her empire to his dread command. 
By spousal ties conSrm'd ; nor pass'd untold 
What Fate's nnalter'd page had will'd of old : 
The world's vast globe in radiant sphere she ahow'd. 
The shores immense, and seas nnkuown, nnplongh'd ; 
The seaa, the shores, due to the Lnsian koel 
And Irnsian sword, she hastens to reveal. 
The glorious leader by the hand she takes. 
And, dim below, the flow'ry bower forsakes. 
High on a mountain's starry top divine 
Her palace walls of living crystal shine ; 
Of gold and crystal blaze the lofty towers ; 
Here, bath'd in joy, they pass tho blissful hours : 
Engalf'd in tides on tides of joy, the day 
On downy pinions glides nnknown away. 
While thus the sov'reigns in the palace reign. 
Like transport riots o'er the humbler plain. 
Where each, in gen'rons triumph o'er his peers, 
His lovely bride to ev'ry bride prefers. 

" Hence, ye profane ! " ' — the song melodiona rose. 
By mildest zephyrs wafted through the boughs, 
Unseen the warblers of the holy strain — 
" Far from these sacred bowers, ye lewd profane ! 

' Beneef ye profane. — We have already obsarved, that in everj other 
poet the love Boenua are genankUy dcDcribed as thoaeof guiit and remonie. 
The contrary nharaoter of tbiwe of Camoena not only gives llicm a, deli- 
cacy nnknown to other modems, but, by tho fiction of the BpoQBDl rites, 
the allegory and machinery of the poem ore moat happily ui—^ --'-'■ 
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Qnhallow'd eye, caeb vulgar car ; 
Chaste and divine are all the raptures here. 
The nymphs of ocean, and the ocean's qneen. 
The ia!e angelic, evVy raptar'd scene, 
The charma of honour and its meed confess. 
These are the raptures, these tho wedded blisa : 

(The gloriouB ti-inmph and the laurel crown. 
The ever bloBSom'd palma of fair renown. 
By time nnwither'd, and untanght to cloy ; 
Those are the transports of the Isle of Joy, 
Snch was Olympus and the bright abodes ; 
Renown was heav'n, and heroes were the gods. 
Thus, ancient times, to virtue ever just, 
To arts and valour rear'd the worsliipp'd bust. 
High, steep, and rugged, painful to be trod. 
With toils on toils immorse is virtue's road ; 
But smooth at last the walks nmbrageons smile. 
Smooth as our lawns, and cheerful as our isle. 
Up the roug-h road Alcides, Hermea, strove. 
All men like yon, Apollo, Mars, and Jove ; 
Iiike you to bless mankind Minerva toii'd ; 

I Diana bound the tyrants of the wild ; 
O'er the waste desert Bacchus spread the vine ; 
And Ceres taught the harvest-field to shine. 
Fame rear'd her trumpet ; to the blest abodes 
She rais'd, and hail'd them gods, and sprung of g^ds. 
" The love of fame, by heav'n'a own hand impress'd. 
The first, and noblest passion of the breast, 
May yet mislead. — Oh guard, ye hero train, ^H 

No harlot robes of honours false and vain, ^H 

No tinacl yours, be yours all native gold, ^H 

Well-earn'd each honoar, each respect yon hold : ^H 

To yonr lov'd king return a guai'dian baud, ^H 

Return the guardians of your native land ; ^H 

To tyrant power be dreadful ; from the jaws ^^t 

I Of fierce oppression guard the peasant's cause. ^^M 

If youthful fury pant for shining arms, ^^M 

Spread o'er the eaatem world tho dread alarms ; ' ^^M 

' Spread o'er Ihe tattem tcorld Iha drsad alarmi.^Tbia ailMBP 
tion pticer ''•- -■■-'- ■>-■—-' "■ ■-'■--- — -"- - -: 
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There bends the Saracen the kostile taw, 
The Saracen thy faith, thy nation's foe ; 
There from his cruel gripe tear empire's reins, 
And break Lis tyrant- sceptre o'er his chains. 
On adamantine pillars tlins shall stand 
The throne, the glory of yonr native land ; 
And Lnaian heroes, an immortal line, 
Shall ever with us share onr isle divine." 

Mohammedan ism, and piopagate Christianity, were professed aa tL_ 
principal purpose of the diacoTeriea of Prince Henry and King Era- 
mftnuel. In the beginning of the seventh Lusiad, the nationt ' 
Europe are upbraided for pennitting the Saracens to erect and poei 
an empire, which alihe threatened Europe and Christianity. ' 
Portuguese, however, the patriot poet ooncludea, will themselrea o' 
throw their enormous power : an event which is the proposed subject I 
of the Lusiad, and wiiich is represented as, in effect, completed ii 
the last book. On this system, adopted by the poet, and which oi 
every occasion was avowed by their kings, the Portugnese made ' 
immense conquests in tlio East. Yet, let it bo remcmberad, to the 
honour nf Gaua, and Ikt first oommundeis who followed his rogte, that 
the plota of the Moors, and their various brooohea of treaty, gave rise 
to the first wars which the Portuguese waged in Asia. On finding 
that all the colonies of the Moore were combined for their deatmctioD, 1 
tha Portugese declared war againat the eastern Moors, and their | 
allies, wherever thoy found them. The course of human things, how- 
ever, soon took place, and the sword of victory and power soon became j 
tho Bword of tyranny and rapine. 



DISSERTATION 



FICTION OF THE ISLAND OF VENUS 



ind of EhadamantliuB, the deai . . . 

oclj cursory ; at other tiioeB they bove lavished all tliuit powers, and 
have vied with eiich other in adoroing tbcir ediiioes and landBcapee- 
The gardens of Aicinous in the Odyaae;, and Elysium in the .^Sneiil, 
have oxcited the iitnbition of many imitators. Many inataaceB uF 
these oocur in the later 'writers. These sntijectB, however, it iDoit 
nied, ard so natural to the genias of poetry, that it is scaicdj 



fair to attribute to an imitation of the olasBir«, the iimamerabi* 
deicriptiouB of this kind which abound in the olil romaaoes. In these, 
under different allegorical names, every passion, every virtue and vice, 
had its palace, its enchanted bower, or its dreary cuve. Among tba 
Italians, on the revival of letters, Pulci, Boiardo, and others, borrowed 
these fictiODs from the Gothic romancnrs ; Ariosto borrowed from them, 
and Spenser has copied Ariosto and Taeso. In tlio sixth and seventh 
books of the Orlaiiao Fnrioso, there is a fine deacrijition of the island 
and palace of Alcina, or Vice ; and in the tenth bnok (but inferior to 
the other in poetical colonring), wo have a view of the countrj (J 
liO|^illa, or Virtue. The paaeago, of this kind, however, whera 
Anoslo has displayed the richest poetical painting, is in the xxxiv. book, 
in the description of Paradise, wliithcr hesends Astolpho, the English 
duke, to ask the help of St. Jnhn to recover the wits of Orlando, 
The whole is most admirably faooiful. Astolpho mounts the clouds 
OD the winged boree, sees Paradise, and, accompanied by the Evange- 
list, visits the moon; the adventures in which orb are almost literally 
translated in Milton's Limbo, But the passage which may be said to 
bear the nearest resemblance to the descriptive part of the island of 
Venus, is the landscape of Paradise, of which the iogeniouB Mr. Hoole, 
to whose many acts of friondsbip I am proud to acknowledge mysalf 
indebted, has obliged me with this translation, though only ten bi * 
of his Aiiosto are yet published. 
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The mend appears one inteiralDglod blaze 

Where pearls aod diamonds dart their tiembling rays. 

Not emerald here so bright a. verdure yields 

As the fail turf of those celestial fields. 

On ov'ty tree the leaves imfading grow, 

The fruitage ripens and the flow'rets blow I 

The frolic birds, gay-p!uin'd, of varioaa wing 

Amid the boughs their Dotefl melodiaua sing: 

Still lakes, and morm'ruig etreams, with waters oleiur, 

Charm the llx'd eye, and lull the Itat'ning ear. 

A aoft'ning genial air, that ever seenia 

In even tenor, cooU the solar beams 

With fanning breeze ; while from the enamell'd field, 

Whate'cr the fruits, the plants, the blossoms yield 

Of gratefnl scent, the stealing gales dispeose 

The blended sweets to feed th' inmiort^ seusa. 

" Amid the plain a palace dazzling bright, 
Like living flame, emits a streamy light, 
And, wrapp'd in splendour of refulgent day, 
Outshines the strength of OT'ry mortal raj. 

" Astolpho gently now directs his speed 
To where the spacious pile enfolds the mead 
In circuit wide, and views with eager eyes 
Each nameless charm that happy soil suppiioB. 
With this compar'd, he deems the world below 
A dreary desert and a seat of woe I 
By Heaven and Nature, in their wrath bestow'd, 
Id evil hour, for man's unblest abode. 

" Near and more near the stately walls he drew. 
In steadfast gaze transported at the view : 
They seem'd one gem entire, of purer red 
Than decp'ning gleams transparent rubies shed. 
Stupendous work I by art Diedulian rais'd, 
Transcinding all by feeble mortals prats'd I 
No more henceforth let boasting tongues proclaim 
Those wonders of the world, ail olironicled by fame 1 " 



Camoens read and admired Arioato; but it by no means follows 
that he borrowed the hint of bis island of Venus from that poet. The 
tujinry of flowery deBctiptiou is as common in poetry as are the talea 
of love. The heroes of Ariost^) meet beautiful women in the palaci 



I 



Before the threshold wanton daroaeU wai 
Or, sport between the pillars of the gute : 
Bnt, beanty more had brlghten'd in their fad 
Had modesty attemper'd ey'ry grace i 
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In vestures green each damael swept ths gfronnd. 
Their temples fair, vitli leaf; gailandB crown'd. 
These, wlUi a courlcous welcome, led the knight 

To this s»eet Parsiiisa of soft dulight 

EnDmour'd jDnths and tender damsels seem 

To chant their loves beside a purling stream. 

Some bj a branchicg tree, or mountain's ehade. 

In sports and dances press the downy glade, 

While ore discloses to his friend, apart, 

The secret transport of his am'rous heart." — -Boos vi. 

" Sot theae descriptions also, which bring the heroes of knigbt-erranlrj 
into the way of beautiful wantons, are as comtnon in the old rcinanMi 
as fhe ase of the alphabet ; and indeed the greatest part of thew 
love-adventures are evidently borrowed from the fable of Cim. 
Astolpho, who was transformed into a myrtle by Alcina, thus infoniH 

I Bogero: — 



" Her former lovers she esteem'd no more. 
For many lovers she poBsusa'd before ; 

I was her joy 

Too late, aluB, I found her wav'ring mind 
In lova inconstant as tho chanKUig wind I 
Bcarce hod I held two months the fairy's grade. 
When a new youth was taken to my place: 
Rejected, then, I join'd the banish'd herd 
That lost her love, as others were prefen'd. . . 
Some here, some there, her patent charms retain, 
In diverse forms imprison'd to remain ; 
In beeches, olives, palms, or cedars clos'd, 
Or, such aa me, you here behold eijios'd; 
Id fonntaioB some, and some in beasts conHo'd, 
Aa soita the wayward fairy's cruel mind." 

HooLE, At. bk. 
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When incidents, character, and conduct confess the r _.. 
we may, with certainty, pronounce from whence the copy is taken. 
Where only a similar stroke of passion or description occars, it belong! 
alone to the arrogance of duloess, to tell us on what passage the poet 
had bis eye. Every great poet has been persecuted in tfais'niaiinei: 
Milton in particular. Uia commentators have not left him a flower of 
bis own growth. Yet, like the cree^l of the atheist, their ayatem ii 
involved in tlie deepest absurdity. It is easy to suppose that men of 
poetical feelings, in describing the same thing, should give ua Am 
same picture. But, that the Faradiso Lost, which forms one animated 
whole of the noblest poetry, is a mere cento, compiled from innumer- 
able authors, ancient and modem, is a supposition which gives Hilton 
a cast of talents iniinitely more extraordinary and inexplicable than 
the greatest poetical genius. When Gaapar Poussin painted doudi 
_ and trees in his landscapes, he did not borrow the green aud the blue of 
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the leaf and the sky from ClaQdeLorramc. Neither did Camoene, when 
he painted Ilia island of Venus, Bpund the hiilf of bis life in collecting 
hie oolotuB fFom all bie preducesaors who bud described the beauties 
of the vemol year, or the stages oE passion. Carooens knew bow others 
had painted the flowery bowers of lo»e ; these fonned his taste, and 
corrected bis judgment. He viewed the beauties of nature with 
poetical eyes. From thence he drew his landscapes ; he bad felt all tbe 
allurements of love, and from thence he deaeribea the agitatiODS of 
that passion. 

Nor is the description of fairy bowers and palaces, though moat 
favoorite topics, peculiar to the romaooes of chivalry. The poetry of 
the orientals also abounds with them, yet. with somo charaoteristio 
differences. Lihe the constitutions and dress of the Asiatics, the 
landscapes of the eastern mnae are worm and foelile, brilliant and 
slight, and, like the maoners of the people, wear an eternal aameaesie. 
The western muse, on tbe contrary, is nervous as her heroes, Bome- 
times flowery aa ber Italian or Bnglisli Selda, Bometimes majesttoally 
great aa hot Runia forests of oak and pine; and always various, as the 
character of her inhabitants. Yet, with all these differences of featoro, 
several oriental fictions greatly resemble the island of Ciroe, and the 
flowery domioions of Alcino. In particular, the adventurea of Frinoe 
Agib, or the third Calender, in the Arabian Tales, aflbrd a striking 
likeness of painting and catastrophe. 

If Ariosto's, however, seem to resemble any eastern fiction, the island 
of Tenns in Camoens bears a more striking reaemblaDce to a poasaga 
in Chancer. The following beantifnl piece of poetical painting ( 
in the Assembly of the Fowles : — 

" The bililir oak, and eke the hardie ashe, 
The pillir elme, the coffir unto caraine, 
Tbe boxe pipetre, the holme to whippis losshe, 
The sailing firre, the cypres dcth to plaine. 
The shortir ewe, the aape for shaflia plalne. 

The olive of peec, and eke the ^ — ' ' — 

The victor palme, the lanrir tc 

A gardetn sawe I fall of bloaaomed bowis, 

UpoD a rivei, in a gren^ mode 

There as sweetness evirraore inoqgh ia, 

With flouris white, and blewe, yelowe, and rede, 

And colde and elero wellestremis, nothing di ' 

That Bwommin full of smale fisiiis light. 

With Ennis redo, and scalia silver bright. 



On every bough the birdia herd I syng 

With voice of ongell, in ther harmonte 

That busied 'hem, tber birdis forthe to bryng, 

And little pretie conies to ther plaie gan hie ; 

And furthir aU about I gan espie 

The dredfiil roe, the buck, tho bart and hind, 

Squiiils, and beatia amal of gentle kind. 
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Of instmmenteB of etrtngia, in aocorde 
Hsid I BO ploiii) a raviehyDg awetnesBS, 
That God, that makir is oi all and Lordi 
Ne herd novti a better, as I gesse. 
There with a irinde, unneth it miKht be le 
H»de in the lovie mene a nois^ soft 
Accordant to the foulia song on loft. 



Under a tre bcaifle a well I aeje 

Copid our lorde his orrowes forge and file. 

And at hia feto hia bowe all redie laye. 

And well his dough tir temprid all the while 

The heddis in the well, and with her wile 

She oouchid 'hem aftzr aa thei should eerve, 

Some for to flea, and aome to wound and oarTe.,] 



And about the temple daunoid alwaia 
Women iuow, of which some there ywere 
Faire of 'hemself. and some oF 'bem were gaie, 
In kiitita all disheveled went thei there, 
That was ttaei' office er from rare to vara, 
And.on the temple sawe I white and &ire 
Of dovis Btttyng man; a thonsande paire." 

Here we hare Cupid forging hia arrowa, the woodland, the strtumf. 
tho music of instruments and birda, the frolios of deer and other 
animals; and teamen enow. In a word, the ielsnd of Venus is here 
sketuhed out, yet Chaucer was never translated into Latin or aa; lan- 
fpiage of the continent, nor did Camnens understand a line of English. 
The subject was common, and the same poetical feelings in Chanoiv 
and Camoens pointed out to each what were the beauties of landaoapes 
and of bowers devoted to pleasure. 

Yet, though tho fiction of bowers, of islands, and palaces, was no 
noveltf in poetry, much, however, remains to be attributed to the 
poetical powers and invention of Camoeus. The island of Venus ood- 
toios, of all others, b; much tho oomplotest gradation, and fulleet 
assemblage of that species of luiuriaDt painting. Nothing in tha 
older writers is equal to it io fulness. Nor can the island of Armido, 
in Tasao, be compared to it, in poetical embroiderj or passionate 
expreasiou : though Tosso as undoubtedly built upon tho model of 
CunoSns, as Spenser appropriated the imagery of Tasso when ' 
doBoribed the bower of AcraBin, part of which he has literally ' 
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lated fmm the Italian poet. The beautiful fictioos of Armida aod 
AoniBia, however, are much too long to be hero inserted, and they ma 
well known to every reader of taste. 

But the chief praise of oQi poet ia yet unnientioned. The iotrodno- 
tion of GO beautifol a fictiou as en eeseatial part of the conduct and 
machinery of an epie poem, does the greateet boDour to the iavention 
of Camocna. The maohiaeiy of the former part of the poem Dot onl; 
acquirea dignity, bnt is completed by IL And the conduot of Homer 
and Virgil has, in this, not only received a fine imitation, but it mae- 
terty contrast. In tbe finest allegory the heroes of the I.usiad reoeiTO 
their reward : and, by means of thin allegory, uur poet gives a noble 
imitation of the noblest part of tlic^neid. In the tenth Luaiad, Oasa 
and his heroes hear the nymphs in the divine palace of Thetis sing 
the triumphs of their countrymen in the conquest of India : after thia 
the goddess sbows Qaua a view of the eastern world, from the Cape of 
Good Hope to the furthest islands of Japan. She poetically describe! 
every region, and the principal islands, and conciudcs, " All these are 
given to the western world by you." It is impossible any poem can be 
BDDimed up with greater sublimity. The ITall of 'i'roy is nothing to 
this. Nor is this all : the most masterly fiction, &icst compliment, 
aud ultimate purpose of the .^hieid is not only nobly imitated, but tba 
conduct of Homer, in concluding the Iliad, aa already observed, ii 
paralleled, without one circumatance being borrowed. Poetical conduct 
cannot possibly hear a ationger resemblance, than the reward of tha 
beroea of the Luaiad, the prophetic song, and the vision shown to Oaha. 
bear (o the gamea at the funeral of I'atroclus and the redemption of 
the body of Hector, conBidered as tbe completion of tbe anger of 
Achillea, the subject of the Biad. Nor is it a greater honour to re- 
semble a Homer and a TirgU, than it is to be resembled by a Milton. 
Milton certainly heard of Fanshaw's translation of tbe LnBind, though 
he might never have seen the original, for it was published fcmrteeu 
yeara before he gave his Paradise Lost to the world. But, whatever he 
knew of it, had the last booh of the Lusiad been two tbnusand years 
known to the teamed, every one would have onned that the two last 
books of the Paradise Lost were evidently formed upon it. Bat 
whether Milton borrowed any hint &om Camocna is of little conse- 
quence. That the geniua of the great Milton suggested tlie conclusion 
of his immortal poem in the manner and with the machinery of tha 
I.usiad, is enaugb. It is enough that the part of Michael and Adam 
in the two last books of tbe Paradise Lost are, in point of conduct, 
exactly the some with tbe part of Thetis and Gaua m the conclusion 
of the Luaiod. Yet, this dilTerence must be obaerved ; in the narrative 
of his last book, Milton has flagged, aa Addison calls it, and fallen 
infinitely short of the untired spirit of the Portuguese poet. 
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THE ARQXJMBNT. 

In the opening of tliis, the last canto, tlie poet resumes the aUegatj 
o! the IbIb of Joy, or of Venus : the fair nymphs eotiduct tl 
loveiB to their radiant palaces, nhere delicious wiaee sparkle in ei 
oup. Before the poet dencrtbee the song of a prophetic siren, vlu 
celebrates the praise of the heroes who are destined to ennoble Uta 
name of their country, he addresseB himself to his muse in a. tone of 
Borrow, which touches ua the mora deeply when wa refieet npon tli» 
nnhappy situation to which this great poet was at last rednoel In 
the Bong of the siren, which follows, is afforded a propbetio view CrOB 
the period of Gaina'a expedition down toCamoens' own tia]ea,uiwiUdt 
Pacheco, and other heroes of Portugal, pass in review before the oje </ 
the reader. When the siren has concluded her prophetic song,Tbeti* 
conducts Gama to the top of a mountain and addresses him in * Ml 
speech. The poem concludes with the poet's apustrophe to Kinf 
Sebastian. 

FAR o'er the western o 
Apollo now hm fiery c 
Par o'er the silver lake of Mesic ' I'oU'd 
Hia rapid chariot wheels of burning gold ; 

' Faro'erOieeilverlakeo/Mexie.—ThecitjofTS.exiooU 
with an extensive lake ; or, according to Cortez. io hia second at 
to. Charles V., with two lakes, one of fresh, the other of salt watn, 
in circoit about fifty lenses. This situation, said the Mexicans, wu 
appointed by their 6od VitzUputzli, who, according to the cspIaDstioii 
of their pictare-hietories, led their forefathers a journey of roiuBoom 
years, in search of the promised land. Four of the priocipal priest* 
carried the idol in a coffer of reeds. Wbeneverthey baited they hi 
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The eastern sty was left to dnsky grey, 

And o'er the last hot breath of parting day, 

Cool o'er the sultry noon's remaining' flame, 

On gentle gales the gratefnl twilight came. 

Dimpling the lucid pool a, the fragrant breeze 

Sighs o'er the lawns, and whispers thro' the trees; 

Refresh'd, the lily rears the silver head, 

And opening jasmines o'er the arbours spread. 

Fair o'er the wave that gleam'd like distant snow, 

Gracefn! aroae the moon, serenely slow ; 

Sat yet full orb'd, in cloaded splendour dreaa'd. 

Her married arms embrace her pregnant breast. 

Sweet t« his mate, recnmbent o'er his young, 

The nightingale his spousal anthem sung ; 

From ev'ry bower the holy chorus rose, 

Trom ev'ry bower the rival anthem flows. 

Translucent, twinkling through the upland grove. 

In all her lustre shines the star of love ; 

Led by the sacred ray from ev'ry bower, 

A joyfnl train, the wedded lovers pour : 

Each with the youth above the rest approv'd, 

Each with the nymph above the rest beiov'd. 

They seek the palace of the sov'reign dame; 

High on a mountain glow'd the wondrous frame : 

Of gold the towers, of gold the pillara shone, 

The walls were crystal, starr'd with precious stone. 

Amid the liall arose the festive board. 

With nature's choicest gifts promiscuous stor'd: 

So will'd the goddess to renew the smile 

Of vital strength, long worn by days of toil. 

On crystal chairs, that shin'd as lambent flame. 

Each gallant youth attends his lovely dame; 

Beneath a purple canopy of state 

The beauteous goddess and the leader sat : 

The banquet glows — Not such the feast, when all 

The pride of luxary in Egypt's ball 



a tabernacle for tlicii 



1 tlie midst of their c 



ir dejMirturo, without regard to thB harvest, wns directed by tha I 
□rduTB recciTed from tlieir idol, till at last, by hia commatid, they fixed 1 
their abode on the ulte of Mexico. 
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Before the love-Bick Roman ' spread tbe boast 

Of ev'rj teeming sen and fertile coast. 

Sacred to noblost worth aDcl Virtne's ear, 

Divine, as genial, was the banquet here ; 

The wine, the song', by sweet retnrna inspire, 

Now wake the lover's, now the hero's 

On gold and silver from th' Atlantic n 

The snmptnous tribute of the sea's wide reign. 

Of various savour, wag the banquet pil'd; 

Amid the fruitage mingling roses smil'd. 

In cups of gold that shed a yellow light, 

In silver, sliining as the moon of night, 

Amid the banquet flow'd tbe sparkling wiae 

Nor gave Falemia's fields the parent vine: 

Falemla'a vintage, nor the fabled power 

Of Jove's ambrosia in tb' Olympian bow 

To this compare not ; wild, nor frantic fires, 

Divinest transport this alone inspires. 

The bev'rage, foaming o'er the goblet's breast. 

The crystal fountain's cooling aid confesa'd;* 

The while, as circling flow'd the cheerful bowl. 

Sapient discourse, the banquet of the aonl. 

Of richest argument and brightest glow, 

Arraj'd in dimpling smiles, in easiest flow 

Pour'd al! its graces : nor in silence stood 

The powers of music, such as erst subdued 

The horrid frown of hell's profound d 

And Booth'd the tori^nr'd ghosts to slumber on their c 

' Be/ore the love-dck fiomon.— Mark Antony. 

' The beverage — t}ie/ouniain'i cooling aid con/ese'd, — It was a cilatoin 
of the nncieata ui warm olimatee to mix the coolest spring nuter with 
theic wine, imuiediuteiy before diinkiug; not, no may suppose, 10 
lendei it lees intoxicating, but on account of tbe cooling flavour it 
thereby received. Homor tells ub that the wine wLich. Ulysao) gw 
U> Polypbemua would bear twenty measures of water. Mndt'rn Inxiuy 
has substituted preserved ice, in place of the more ancient mixtms. 

* Music, such ai ersl ^ab/lued Oie horrid /roan of belt, eio. — AT 
to the fable of Orpheus. Fanehaw/s trauxtation, as already oba. 
wiu published fourteen years before the Paradise I>ogt. These I 
uf Milton— 
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To nmBic'a sweetest chorda, in loftiest vein. 

An angel siren joins the vocal strain ; 

The Bilker roofs resound the living song, 

The harp and organ's lofty mood prolong 

The hallow'd warblinga; list'ning Silence rides 

The sky, and o'er the bridled winds presides; 

In softest ninnnnrs flows the glassy deep, 

And each, InU'd in his shade, the bestials sleep. 

The lofty song ascends the thrilling skies. 

The song of godlike heroes yet to rise ; 

Jove gave the dream, whose glow the siren fir'd, 

And present Jove the prophecy inspir'd. 

Not he, the bard of love-aick Dido'a board, 

Kor he, the minstrel of Phioftcia's lord, 

Thongh fam'd in song, could touch the warbling string, 

Or, with a voice bo sweet, melodious sing. 

And thou, my muse, O fairest of the train. 

Calliope, inspire my closing strain. 

No more the summer of my life remains," 

My antanan's length'ning ov'nings chill my veins ; 

Down the black stream of years by woes on woes 

Wing'd on, I hasten to the tomb's repose, 

Buspcnded hell, and took with ravishmaDt 

The thronging aadience," 
bear a resemblunce to these of FanBhan — 

" MuBiiMtl iostrumenta not wanting, snah 

As to the danin'd epirita onoB gave ease 

In thu dork vaults of the infernal hall." 
To ibimber amid their puniahment, though omittod by Fanshaw, is 

" Fiierao descan^ar da etema pena." 
' No more the «unimer 0/ my life remains. — It is not oertaln when 
(lomoenH wrote this. It eeema, however, not long to have preceded the 
publioatioQ of tifl poem, at which time he was in his flftj-fiftb year. 
Thia apoBtropbo to his muse may, perhaps, Ly some be blamed as 
unolhor digroBBinn ; but, eo little does it require defeuoe, that one 
need not hesitate to affirm that, bad Homer, who often talks to bis 
tnuBe, introduced, on thvie faTaurablo opportunities, any tittle picture 
or history of bimSKlf, these diBtesBions would have been the most 
Interoatiug parts of bis worlis. llad any history of Homer complained, 
like this of CamocnE, it would have been bedewed with the tears of 



The port whose deep, dark bottom aball detain 
My anchor, never to be weigh'd again, 
Never on other sea of life to steer 
The buman course.— Yet thou, O goddess, hear. 
Yet let me live, though round my silver'd head 
Miafortune's hitt'reat rage unpitying shod 
Her coldest storms ; yet, let me live to crown 
The Bong that boasts my nation's proud renown. 

Of godlike heroes Bunjf the nymph divine, 
Heroes whose deeds on Gama's crest shall shine ; 
Who through the seas, hy GiMA first esplor'd. 
Shall bear the Lusian standard and the sword, 
Till Bv'ry coast where roars the orient main. 
Blest in its sway, shall own the Lusian reign ; 
Till ev'ry pagan king his neck shall yield. 
Or vanqaieh'd, gnaw the dust on battle-field, 

" High Priest of Malabar," the goddess sung, 
" Thy faith repent not, nor lajnent thy wrong ; ' 
Though, for thy faith to Lrasna' gen'rous race, 
The raging Kamoreem thy fields deface : 
From Tagua, lo, the great Pacheeo sails 
To India, wafted on auspicious gales. 
Soon as his crooked prow the tide shall preas, 
A new Achillea shall the tide confess ; 
His ship's strong sides shall groan beneath bU weight. 
And deeper waves receive the^acred freight.* 

' Thy faiOi repent not, nor lament thy loronj.— P. Alvarez Cabnl, 
tlie second Fortiiguese commander who Bailed to India, entered iniD 
& treuty of alluiucs with Trimumpaia, king of Coclun, and high priefl 
of Malabar. The zamoiim raised powerrul armica to dethrone Kii» 
His fidelity to the Portnguose was unalterable, though his mM 
were biought to the lowest ebb. — Sae the history !□ the Pie&oe. I 
' His akip'i ilrong eidei ehall gtoan beneath his vxight. 
And deeper viavea reeeive the nacred freight. — 
Thufl VirgO :— 

"Simul acoipit alveo . 
Ingentem jEoeam. Gemuit sub pondere cymba 

BntillB, et Jnultam acoepif n'mnBn nfLlrnIpm?' — A 
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Soon as on India's strand bo shakes his spoar, 
The burning; east shall tremble, chill'd with fear ; 
Reeking with noble blood, Cambalao'a stream 
Sball blaze impnrpled on the ev'ning' beum ; 
Urg'd on by raging shame, the monarch brings, 
Banded witii all tlieir powers, hia vassal kings : 
Narsinga's rocks their cruel thousands pour, 
Bipur'a stem king attends, and thine, Tanore : 
To gnard proud Calicut's imperial pride 
AH the wide North sweeps down its peopled tide : 
Join'd are the secta that never touch'd before. 
By land the pagan, and by sea the Moor. 
O'er land, o'er sea the great Pacheco strews 
The prostrate spearmen, and the founder'd proas.^ 
Submiss and silent, palsied with amaze, 
Prond Malabar th' nuTmmbor'd slain shrveya : 
Tet bnma the monarch ; to his shrine he speeds ; 
Dire howl the priests, the groaning victim bleeds ; 
The ground they atamp, and, from the dark abodes 
With teara and vows, tbey call th' infernal goda. 
Enrag'd with dog-like madness, to behold 
His temples and his towns in flames enroU'd, 



high]; pleasing 

the PortugueBe, bat dry to those who are unacqoaiQted with their 
history. Nor need one hesitate to assort that, were we not acquainted 
with the Boman history from our childhood, a great part of the dCneid 
would appear to ua intolerably uninteresting. Seueible of this disad- 
vantage which BTBry version of historical poetry must suffer, the 
translator has not only in the notes added every incident which might 
elucidate the subject, but has also, all along, in the episode in the 
third and fourth books, in the description of the paiDted ensigna in 
the eighth, and in the allusions in the present book, endeavoured 
to throw every historical incident into that universal language, the | 
pioturoBque of poetry. When Ueotor storms the Grocian oamp, when 
Achilles morchea to battle, every reader nndorstands and is afTected 
witii the bold pointing. But when Nestor talks of his exploits at tho 
funeral games of Amaryncea (Iliad xx-iti.) the critics thcmseUea 
cannot comprehond him, and have vied with each other in inventing 
aiplanatioas. 

' Prom, or paraos, Indian vessela which lie low on the water, are 
norked with oan, and curry 100 men »i>H iiinrnrrlH anieco. 
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Secure of promis'd victory, again 

He firea the war, the lawns are heap'd with slain. 

With Btera reproach he brands his routed Nayres, 

And for the dreadful field himBelf prepares ; 

Hia harness'd thonsaads to the fight he leads j 

And rides exalting where the combat bleeds i 

Amid his pomp his robes are sprinkled o'er. 

And his proud face daah'd, with his menials' 'gore : ' 

From his high couch he leaps, and speeds to flight 

On foot inglorious, in his army's Bight. 

Hell then he calls, and all the powers of hell, 

The secret poison, and the chanted spell ; 

Vain as the spell the poison'd rage is shed, 

For Heav'n defends the hero's sacred head. 

Still fiercer from each woand the tyrant burns. 

Still to the field with heavier force returns ; 

The seventh dread war he kindles ; high in air 

The hilis diahonour'd lift their shonldera bare; 

Their woods, roll'd down, bow strew the river's side, 

How rise in mountain turrets o'er the tide ; 

Mountains o£ fire, and spires of bick'riug flame, 

While either bank reaonnda the proud acclaim. 

Come floating down, round Lnsua' fleet to pour 

Their sa.lph'rous entrails ° in a burning shower. 

Oh, vain the hope.— Let Rome her boast resign j 

Her pairaa, Pacheco, never bloom'd like thine 

Nor Tiber's bridge,' nor Marathon's red field. 

Nor thine, Thermopylte, such deeds beheld ; 

Nor Fabiue' arts such rushing storms repell'd. 
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' Ei> tohei ate fprinkltid o'er. 
And hii proad/aee daik'd, iinih hia menial*' gore. — 
I 6w the history in the Frafiice. 

' BoanA L'mus' fleet to pour Iheir lutpk'TOUi enlraiU. — How F 
I am>ided tills farinidubla danger, see the history in ths preface. 
I • Nor Tilier't bridge. — When PorBenoa beaieBed Borne, Horatiia 

I Cooles (lefeiidtd tho paaa of a bridge till the Romans destrojM] it 
L 1)ehind him. Uuvio^ ttiua saved the pass, heavy urnied as he wu. 
r W swam aoroaa the Tiber to hia eompaoionH. Roman history, however, 
I at this period, ia afCen mixed with fable. MilCiades oiitaiiied a grat 
I Tlotory over Dariun at Marathon. The stand made by Leonidmi at 
rThennnpjIffl is well known. The battles of Pacheco were in dersDM 
F Of tho fords by which niono the city of Coobin could be entered. Tin 
' ers he withstood by laod and sea, and the victories he obtained, 
uch more astouIsLing than the defence o£ TbennopjUe. 
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Swift as, repnla'd, the famiah'd wolf returns 
Fierce to the fold, and, wonnded, fiercer barDS ; 
So swift, so fierce, seven times, all India's might 
Betnms nnnamber'd to the dreadful fight; 
One handred epears, seven times in dreadful stuwei*. 
Strews in the dnst all India's raging power." 

The lofty song (for paleness o'er her spread) 
The nymph suspends, and bows the languid head; 
Her falt'ring words are breathed on plaintive sighs: 
"Ah, Beliaarins, injnr'd chief," she cries, 
" Ah, wipe thy tears ; in war thy rival see, 
Injnr'd Pacbeco falls despoil'd like thee ; 
In him, in tbee dishononr'd Virtue bleeds, 
And Valour weeps to view her fairest deeds,— 
Weeps o'er Paeheco, where, forlorn he lies 
Low on an alms-house bed, and friendless dies. 
Yet shall the muses plume his humble bier. 
And ever o'er him pour th' immortal tear; 
Though by the king, alone to thee unjust. 
Thy head, great chief, was humbled in the dust, 
Loud shall the muse indignant sound thy praise — 
' Thou gav'afc thy monarch's throne its proudest blaze.' 
While round the world the sun's bright car shall ride, 
So bright shall shine thy name's illustrious pride j 
Thy monarch's glory, as the moon's pale beam, 
Eclips'd by thine, shall shed a sickly gleam. 
Such meed attends when soothing flatt'ry sways. 
And blinded State its sacred trusfc betrays ! " 

Again the nymph exalts her brow, again 
Her swelling voice resounds the lofty strain : 
" Almeyda comea, the kingly name he bears, 
Deputed royalty his standard rears : 
In all the gen'rous rage of youthful fire 
The warlike son attends the warlike sire. 
Qniloa's blood-stain'd tyrant now shall feel 
The righteous vengeance of the Luaian steel. 
Another prince, by Lisbon's throne beloy'd, 
Shall bless the land, for faithful deeds approv'd. 



Mombaz shftll now hee treason's meed boljold, 

"When cnrling flames her proudest domes enfold ; 

lavoly'd in smoke, lond crasbmg, low shall fall ^^M 

The m.oiinded temple and the castled wall. ^^H 

O'er India's seas the young Alraeyda pours, ^^| 

Scorching the wither'd air, hia iron ahow'rs ; ^^1 

Tom maste and rudders, hulka and canTSs riv'n, 

Month after month before bis prows are (Iriv'n ; 

But Heav'n'a dread will, where douds of dajrknesB rest, 

That awful will, which knows alone the beat. 

Now blunts his apear: Cambaya'a squadrons join'd ■ 

With Egypt's fleets, in pagan rage combin'd, i 

Engraap him round ; red boils the sta^g'ring AckmJ, i 

Purpled with volleying flanieB and hot with blood : 

Whirl'd by the cannon's rage, in shivers torn, 

His thigh, far scatter'd, o'er the wave ia borne. 

Bound to the mast the godlike hero stands,'- 

'Waves his proud sword, and cheera his wofal banda^fl 

Though winds and seas their wonted aid deny, 

To yield he knows not, but he knows to die; 

Another thunder tears bis manly breast : 

Oh fly, bleat spirit, to thy heav'nly rest ! 

Hark ! rolling on the groaning storm I hear, 

Resistless vengeance thund'ring on tbe rear. 

I see the tranaports of the furious sire. 

As o'er the mangled corse his eyes flash fire. 

Swift to tbe fight, with stem though weeping eyes, J 

Fix'd rage fierce burning in hia breast, he flies; 

Fierce as the bull that sees his rival rove 

Free with the heifers through the mounded grove. 

On oak or beech his madd'ning fury pours ; 

So pours Almeyda'a rage on Dabul'a towers. 



' Bound to the mail ihe godlike hero irfonii«.— English hutoiT 
affoTde an instniice of Biinilar resolution in Admiral Bcmbo, wLo vaa 
supported in a tcooden frame, and oontinued the engagement after hu 
legs and thighB wero ahivered in aplintere. Contrary lo the advioe of 
his ofBcerB, the young Almeyda refused to bear off, thoqgh alniori 
oertatn to be overpowered, and though both wind unil tide wdM 
against him. His father hiu! sharply upbraided him for a 6 
retreat, where victory was thouRbt imposaible. He D 
victim of hia father's ideas of niilitury glory. 
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Hia vanea wide waving o'er the Indiaji sty, 

Before his prows the fleets of India fly ; ' 

On Egypt's chief his mortars' dreadful tire 

Shall vomit all the rage of prison'd fire : 

Heads, limbs, and trunks shall choke the straggling tide, 

Til], ev'ry snrge with reeking crimson dy'd, i 

Aronnd the young Almeyda's hapless urn 

His conqueror's naked ghosts shall howl and monrn, 

Aa meteors flEishing through the darken'd air I 

I see the victors' whirling falchions glare ; | 

Dark rolls the solph'rona smoke o'er Dio'a skies, I 

And shrieks of death, and shonta of conqneat rise, I 

In one wide tumnlt hlended. The rough roar I 

Shakes the brown teuts on Ganges' trembling shore ; 1 

The waves of Indus from the baiika recoil : I 

And matrons; howling on the strand of Nile, I 

By the pale moon, their abaent sons deplore : I 

Long shall they wail ; their sons return no more. I 

" Ah, strike the notes of woe ! " the siren cries ; I 

" A dreary vision swims before my eyes. I 

To Tagna' shore trinmphant aa be bends, I 

Low in the dust the hero's glory ends : I 

Though bended bow, nor thund'ring engine's hail, I 

Nop Egypt's sword, nor India's spear prevail, I 

' The fieeU of India fiif.—ASta hftving; oleared the ludian buhb, J 
the viceroy, Alniejcla, Httacked the combinod fleets of Egypt, Cambaya, ] 
and the zamorim, in the entrance and harbour of Diu, or Dio. The 1 
fleet of the zamorini almoHt imiiieiUately fied. That of Melique Yaz, J 
Lord of Diu, sufltied much ; hut the greatoBt slaughter faU upon the I 
Egyptianfl and Turks, comraau^ted by Mir-Hocem, who had defeBted 1 
and killed the young Almejda. Of 800 MaraelukeB, or Turhe, who 1 
fought uiidor Mir-Uocem, only 22, aaya Oeoriug, Baivived. thiB engage- ! 
meut. Melique Yaz, siiya Faiia y EouBa, whs born in Blavery, and ' 
descended of the Cbrietians of Bosia. The rood to preferment ia 
ofteu a, dirty one ; hut Mclique'a was mnch leea ao than that of many. 
As the King of Citmbaya noB one day riding in state, an nnlncky kite 
dnnged upon hia royal heud. His majesty in great wrath swnra he 
would give all ho was worth to have the offender killed. IMeliqne, 
who was an expert arohei. immediately despatched an arrow, which 
brought the audacious liawk In the ground. For the merit of this 
emineut Bervico he was madu Lord of Din, or Dio, a a< " " 
the Btrongeet aud most iminrtaut fortress at thiLt ti 
—See Fftiia, 1. 2, o. 2. 
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Fall shall the chief before a naked foe, 

EiOngh clubs and rade-hnrl'd stones shall strike the bl ow; 

The Cape of Tempests shall his tomb supply, 

And in the desert sands his bonca shall lie. 

No boastful trophy o'er his ashes rear'd : 

Sttch Heav'n'a dread will, and be that will rever'd ! J 

"But lo, resplendeDt shines another star," 
Iiond she resounds, " in all the blaze of war ! 
Great Cunia^ guards Melinda'a friendly shore. 
And dyes her seas with Oja'a hostile gore ; 
Lamo and Brava's tow'ra his vengeance tell : 
Green Madagascar's flow'ry dales shall swell 
His echo'd fame, till ocean's sonthmost hound 
On isles and shores unknown his name resound. 

" Another blaze, behold, of fire and arms ! 
Great Albuquerque awakes the dread alarms : 
O'or Ormua' walls his thund'ring flames he poura. 
While Heav'n, the hero's guide, indignant shoi ' 
Their arrows backward ' on the Persian foe, 
Tearing the breasts and arms that twang'd the bow; 
Mountains of salt and fragrant gums in vain 
Were spent untainted to embalm the slain. 
Such heaps shall strew the seas and faithless stran^ 
0£ Grerum, Mazcate," and Calayat's land, 
Till faithless Ormuz own the Lusian sway, 
And Bareni's' pearls her yearly safety pay. 

" What glorious palms on Goa's isle I see,* 
Their blosBoms spread, great Aibuqnorque, for t 

' Great Cunia. — Tristaa da Cuuha, or d'Acagnn. 

' Heav'n indignant thoteen iheir arrowK ftaetinur'i.^Some wriien 
relate that, wlien Albuquerque heBleged Ormuz, a violent winil 
drove the armwe of the enemy haokward upon their own isnkt. 
OaoriuB Bays, th[it many of the dead FersifLoa and Moors were foDDil 
to have died by otiowb. But as that weapon was out used by tin 

Portuguese he conjeotureB that, in iheir despair of viutory, o ' 

the enemy hud thuB killed themBelves, rather tbun 

• Maseat, 

' Bnhrein, itl the Persian Gulf. 

' mat glorious palmi on Gua't {tie I ife. — This importi 
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Through castled walU the hero breaks his way, 

And opens with his eword the dcead array 

Of Moors aud paguna ; through their depth he ridea, 

Through speara and show 'ring fire the battle guides. 

Ab bulla enrag'd, or lioca nmear'd with gore, 

Hia bands Bweep wide o'er Goa'a purpled shore. 

Nor eaatwai'd far though fair Malacca^ lie. 

Her groTca emboeoni'd in the morniug sky ; 

Thougti with her am'roua sons the valiant line 

Of Java's isle in battle rank combine. 

Though poison'd ahafts their pond'roua quivers store ; 

Malacca's spicy grovos aud golden ore, 

Great Albuquerque, thy dauntless toils ahall crown I 

Yet art thou staiu'd.'" Here, with a sighful frown, 

wiia tnaile an aTcbbishopric, the capital nf the FoTtu;^oBe ciopire I 
in the cast, atui the Bunt of thciT viceioye; for which purposes it it ' 
udvantBgeouHly situatetl on the voast of Dekhau. It atill retnainB in ' 
the poaseBBion of the FoTtuguese. 

' Malaeaa.—Tiie «ouqueat of tliis pWo wfts one of the greatest 1 
antlona of Albuquerque. It Inwame the chief port of tiie enstero pnii I 
of Portuguese Indiu, and seoond only to Goa. Desidoe a great many 
pieces of ordnaQce which were carried away by the Moora who 
usoaped, 3000 large cannon remained tlte prize of the victors. When 
Albuquerque was on the y-ay to Malaooa, he attacked a large ship: 
but, just as hia men were going to board her, slie suddenly appeared 
all iu flumes, whioh obliged (he Portuguese (« bear off. Three days 
afterwards the same vessel sent a. boat to Albuquerque, offering au 
alliano«, which waa accepted. The flatnCB. aays Osorius, were only 
artificial, and did not the least damage. Another wonderful adven- 
ture ImmediateLy happened. The admiral scon after sent hia long- 
boats to attack a ship commanded by one Nehoaila Beeguea. The 
euemy made an obstinate resistance. Nehoadn lilmsolf was pierced 
with several murtal wmrnds, but loat not one drop of blood till a 
bracelet was taken off his arm, when immediately the blood gushed 
tiut. According to Oaorlua, this was said to be occasioued by tbe 
virtue of a stone in the braoelet, taken out of an animul called Cabrisio, 
which, wlien worn on the body, could prevent the elfusion of UoeU 
from the most grievous wounds. 

* ¥et art iXoa slain'd. — A detail of all the great actions of Albu- 
querque would have been tedious and uapocitical. Cnmoiins bos 
ehosen the most brilliant, and has happily aupprussi^ tbe rest by a 
diaplay of indignation. Tbe Frenoh translator has the following 
note on this passage: "Behold another iaslaace of our author's 
prejudice ! The action which he condemns bod nothing in it blame- 
iihle ; but, as he was uf a most amorous cooatitutiun, ha thought every 
fault which could plead an amoor iu its esouaa ought tu he jmrdouud ; 



The goddesB pana'd, for nmch. remain'd nnsTuig', 
Bat blotted with & humble Eoldier's wrong. 

but true heroes, BDch as Albuquerque, follow other maxims. TIiu 
grent taiiD had in his palace a, buautiFul Indian slave. He licweil 
ber with the eyes of a father, and the care of hur educstiou yme hit 
pleasure. A Portuguese Boldiei, unmed Suy Diuz, hod the boldneit 
to enter the general's apartment, nhere he succeeded so nell with tlK* 
girl thtit he ohtained hia desire. When Albuquerque heard of it, hr 
immediately ordered him to the gallows." 

CamoenB, however, wss no such undistinguiehiiig libertine as tbii 
would represent him. In a few pages we find him praising the con- 
tinence of Don Henry do Meneses, whose victory over hie pOBsioiiB h« 
ealla tbe highest excstlenoe of youth. Nor does it Bppencby whtl 
authority the Frenchman assures us of the chaste paternal affection 
which Albuquerque boie to this Indian girl. It was tbe great nim 
of Albuquerque to establish oolooies in India, and, for that purpose, he 
encciuraged his soldiers to marry with the natives. The most sightlt 
gills were selected, and educated in the religion and bousebnld ails 
of Fortugal, and portioned at the expense of the general. TheM he 
called his dikughlers, and with groat pleasure he used to attend tbeii 
weddings, several couples being usually joined together at one tinw. 
At one of these nuptials, says Faria, the festivity having oonttaoed 
lute, and the brides being mixed together, aeverat of the bridegroomt 
committed a blunder. The mistukea of the night, however, as thej 
were all equal in point of honour, were mntusJiy forgiven in the 
morning, and each man took his proper wife whom he had received 
at the aJtsi. This delicate anecdote of Albuquerque's aons and 
daughters is as bad a commentary on the note of Castera as it is on 
the severity which the commander showed to poor Diaz. Not dcwt 
Camoens stand alone in the condemnation of the general. The 
historian agrees with the poet. Mentioning the death of D. Antotuc 
Noronha, "This gentleman," says Faria, "used to nnlerate the 
violent temper of his uncle, Albuqnenjne, which soon after showed 
itself in rigid severity. He ordered a soldier to be hanged far wi 
amour with one of the slaves whom he culled daughters, and wbnii 
he used to give in marriage. When some of his officers asked bin 
what authority he had to take the poor man's life, he drew his sward. 
tnld tbeui that was his commissiDn. and instantly broke them." To 
many his soldiers with the natives was the plan of Albuquerque : Us 
severity, therefore, seems uDBBcountnble, unless we admit tbe *pe^iapa' 
of Camoens, ou de ciom, perhaps it was jealousy. — But, whatevor JD- 
censed the general, the execution of Ibe soldier was oontrary to the 
laws of every DDtlDn;* and the b on eat indignation of Camnens Kgtbut 
one of the greatest of his countrymen, one who was the grand udiki- 
tect of the Poctngueee empire in the East, affords a noble instuiM of 
that manly freedcm of sentiment whioh 'knons no right bj whiijl 
king or peer may do injustice to the meanest subjecL Nor oan m 
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" Alaa," ate cries, " wheo war's dread horrors reign, 
And thand'ring batteries rock the fiery plain, 

When ghastly famine on a hostile soil, J 

When pale disease attends on weary toil, I 

When patient under all tbo soldier stands, ■ 

Detested be the rage which then demands M 

The humble soldier's blood, his only crime I 

The ara'rons frailty of the yonthfnl prime ! fl 

Incest's cold horror here no glow restrain'd, fl 

Nor aaered nuptial bed was hei-e profan'd, *■ 

Nor here unwelcome force the virgin seiz'd ; m 

A slave, lascivious, in his fondhng pleas'd, I 

Bieaigns her breast. Ah, stain to Lusian fame ! I 

('Twas lust of blood, perhaps 'twas jeaioas flame ;) ^ 

The leader's rage, unworthy of the brave, | 

Consigns the youthful soldier to the grave. I 

Not Am tnon' thus Apelles' love repaid, J 

GSreat Amman's bed rcaign'd the lovely maid ; ■ 

Nor Cyrus thus reprov'd Araspaa' fire ; U 

Nor haughtier Carlo thus asaiim'd the sire, I 

Though iron Baldwin to hia daughter's bower, "I 

An ill-match'd lover, stole in secret hour ; 1 

With nobler rage the lofty monarch glow'd, I 

Anli Plandria's eajrldom on the knight bestow'd." ' 4 

omit the observation, that the abovo note of Ca^tera ia of a pieM irith. 
the French devotion we have ftlraady aeen him pay to the mimo ot king, 
a devotion which bteatbea the true spirit of the blessed advice given 
by Father Paul to the republic of VeniM ; " When a Qobienma com- 
mits an offence against a subject," says the Jesilit, " let every means 
be tried to justify him. But, if a, Biibjeot has offended a nobleman, 
let htm bo punished nith the utmost severity," 

' Not Ammoit. — Ciunpaspe, the most beautiful concubine of Alex- 
ander the Great, was given by that monarch to Ajiellcs, whom he 
perceived In love with her. AroBpoa had strict ohojrgo of the fair 
captive, Panthea. His attempt on her virtue was forgiven by Cyrus 

' And FlandrMii earldom on Oie kafghl iestovfd. — "Baldwin, bu 
named Iron-arm, Qiand Forester of Flanders, being iu love with | 
Judith, the danghter of Gborles tbe Bald, and widow of Etbelwolf, , 
king- of England, obtained hia desire by force. Chaclea, thniigh at | 
first he highly resented, afterwards pardoned his Crime, and conac 
to hia marriage with the princess." — ^Casteba. 
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Again the nymph the nong of fame reaonnda : 
" lio, sweeping wide o'er Ethiopia's bounds. 
Wide o'ee Arabia's purple shore, on high 
The Lusian ensigns blaze along the al^ : 
Mecca, aghast, beholds the standards shine, 
And midnight horror aliakea Medina's shrine j * 
Th' unhaJlow'd altar bodes th' approaching foe, 
Foredoom'd in dust its prophet's tomb to strew. 
Nor Ceylon's isle, brave Soarez, shall withhold 
Its incense, precions aa the bnrnish'd gold, 
What time o'er prond Colnmbo's loftiest spire 
Thy flag shall blazo : Nor shall th' immortal lyre 
Forget thy praise, Seqneyra ! To the shore 
Where Sheba's sapient qneen the sceptre bore," 

of battle, tbe boroea of EomBi relate to each other. That tlieM 
little epiaodea have their beauty and propriety in an epic pouin nill 
strongly aj^eac from a view of M. de la Motte's translation of tliv 
Iliad into French verse. The four and twenty boobs of Homer he 
baa contracted into twelve, and tbeae conbiiii no mare lines than about 
four books of the ariginsJ. A thousand embelliabments which thp 
warm poetical feelings of -Homer auggaated to him ore thuH throttn 
nut by the FrenchmaD, But what is tbe consequence of thia im- 
pcovement ? The work of La Motte is unread, even by bis own 
countrymen, and deapised by every foreigner who hua the least 
reliab for poetry and Homer. 

' And midnight honor ehakes Medina'i ihrine. — Medina, the city 
where Mohammed ia buried. About eii yeara after Gama's dis- 
covery of Indiii, tho Sultan of Egypt aont Maurua, tba abbot of the 
monka at JotuBulitm, who inlutbit Mount SitiQ, on an embaasy to Pope 
Julius U. The Bultan, with Bovoro throats to the Chriatiaua of the 
EnBt in case of refusal, entreutcd the Pope to desire Emmanuel, king 
of Portugal, to send no more fleets to the Indian seas. The Pope 
flent MauruB to Emmanuel, who returned a very spirited answer to 
hifl holineas, aaauring him that no threata, no dangora, onuld make 
him alter bis resolutions, and lamenting that it bad not yet been in 
his power to fulfil hia purpose of demolishing the sepulchre and 
erasing the memoriala of Mohammed from the earth. This, be eajis 
was the first purpose of sending his fleets to India. It ia willi great 
art that Camoens so often reminds us of the grand design of Lha 
expedition of his heroea to subvert MohammedaniBui, and fonnd a 
Chriatian empire in the East. But the dignity which this givea tu 
Lis poem has already been observed in the preface. 

* Where Shdia'a eapiejU queea the tceptre bore. — The AbysaJniaiW 
oontend that their country ia the Bheba mentioned in the Scripton^ 
and that the queen who visited Solomon bore n eon to that idoe 
I from whom their royal family, to the present time, is deacend«d. 
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THE LUBIAD. 

lira.ying' the Red Sea's daagera sha.lt tUou force 
To Abyssinia's realm thy novel conrae ; 
And iales, by jealona Nature long conceal'd. 
Shall to the wond'ring world be now rereal'd. 
Great Menez next the Lusian sword shall bear ; 
Menez, the dread of Afi-ic, high shall rear 
Hia victor iance, till deep shall Ormua groan. 
And tribute doubled her revolt atone. 

" Now shines thy glory in meridian height "■ — 
And loud her voice she rais'd^" matchless knight ! 
Thou, thoQ, illnstrioua Gama, thoa abalt bring 
The olive bough of peace, deputed king ! 
The lands by thee diacover'd shall obey 
Thy aceptred power, and bless thy regal sway. 
But India's crimes, outrageous to the skies, 
A length of these Satumian days denies : 
Snatch'd from thy golden throne,' the heav'ns shall claim 
Thy deathless soul, the world thy deathless name. 

" Now o'er the coast of faithless Malabar 
Victoriona Henry ' pours the rage of war ; 
Nor less the youth a nobler strife shall wage. 
Great victor of himself though green in age ; 
No restless slave of wanton am'rons fire, 
No lust of gold shall taint his gen'rons ire. 
While youth's bold pnlse heats high, how brave the boy 
Whom harlot-smiles nor pride of power decoy ! 

' Snatch'd from IKy galAen throne. — GaMA only reigned three 
months viceroy of India. Diiriug Mb second, voyage, the thinl wbioh 
the Fortugnese miule lo Isiiiu, lie gave the zamoFiia some condiderable 
defeats by sea., Iiesides hia victjiFies over the Moors. These, however, 
lure jndiciouriy Omitted by Camoena, as the leas fltriktng jatt of hia 
character. 

The French tranalator is highly pleased with the prediction of J 
Gama'9 death, delivered to hiraaelf at tlie feast. "The aireo," ai 
lie, " perauaded that Gama is a hero eieiupt from weaknesa, doea 
hesitate to mention the end of his life. Gaha liateoa vithout i 
mark of emotioa; the feaet and the song contiaue. If I am not 
deceived, this is traly great." 

• Vieinrieus Henry, — Don Henry de Menezea. He was only 
twenty-eight when appointed t« the government ol' India. Ua 
died tu bis thirtieth year, a uobte example of the moat diaiotureBteil 



Immortal be bis name ! Nor leaa thy praise, 

Great Maecarene,' ahall future ages raise : 

Though power, nnjnst, withhold the Bpleudid ray 

That dignifies the crest o£ BOT'reign sway, 

Thy deeds, great chief, on Bintam's humbled shore 

(Deeds snch as Asia never view'd before) 

Shall give thy honest fame a brighter blaze 

Than tyrant pomp in golden robes displaja. 

Though bold in war the fierce UBurper shine. 

Though Cutial's potent navy o'er the brino 

Drive vanqniah'd : though the Lneiiiji Hector's sword J 

For him reap conqneafc, and confirm him lord j 

Thy deeds, great peer, the wonder of thy foes. 

Thy glorions chains nnjnst, and gon'rons woes. 

Shall dim the fierce Sampayo's fairest fame, 

And o'er his hononra thine alond proclwm. 

Thy gen'rons woes ! Ah gallant iojnr'd chief," 

Not thy own sorrows give the sharpest grief. 

Thou seest the Lnsian name her honours stain, 

And Infit of gold her heroea' breasts profane ; 

Thou seest ambition lift the impious head. 

Nor God's red arm, nor ling'ring justice dread ; 

O'er India's bonnds thon seest these vultures prowl, 

Enll gorged with blood, and dreadlesa of control ; 

Thon seest and weepst thy country's blotted name. 

The gen'rons sorrow thine, but not the shame. 

Kor long the Lnsian ensigns stain'd remain: 

Great Nnnio^ comes, and razea every stain. 

Though lofty Cale'a warHke towers he rear ; 

Though haughty Melic groan beneath his speatd 
All these, and Din yielded to hie name. 
Are but th' embroid'ry of bis nobler fame. 
Far haugiitier foes of LuBian race ho braves ; 
The awful sword of justice high he waves : 
Before his bar the injur'd Indian stands, 
And justice boldly on his foe demands, 

' Great Sfatcavine,- — Pedro de Maacarenha*. The injnstloe dOM 
to thia braye offloer, and tbs uau/patiou of liia gnremmeut bj Lopa 
Vaz da Sampayo, afford one of the inuat interesting perioilB nt the 
hiatoiy of the Portuguese in India. 

' Great Naaio. — Niuiio de Cunha, one of the moat worthy of tile 
Portugueao goveriiora. 
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The Lnsian foe ; in wonder lost, tbo Moor 

Beholds prond rapine's mlture grip restore ; 

Beholda the Lnsian hands in fetters hoand 

By Lnaian hands, and wound repaid for wound. 

Oh, more shaJl thus by Nunio's worth be won, 

Than tonqnest reaps from high-plom'd hosts o'erthrown. 

Long shall the gen'rana ffnnio's bliss fol away 

Command suprscne. In Dio'e hopeless day 

The sov'reign toil the brave Noronha takes ; 

Awed by hia fame' the fierce- Bonl'd Snmien shakes, 

And Die's open'd walls in sndden flight forsakes. 

A son of thine, Gams,' now shall hold 

The helm of empire, prudent, wise, and bold : 

Malacca sav'd and strengthen'd by his arms, 

The banks of Tor shall echo his alarms ; 

Hia worth shall bless the kingdoms of the n 

Por all thy virtnes shall his aonl adorn. 

When fate resigns thy hero to the skies, 

A vet'ran, fam'd on Brazil's shore ' shall rise : 

The wide Atla,ntie and the Indian main, 

By turns, shall own the terrors of h 

His aid the proud Cambayan king implot 

His potent aid Cambaya's king restores. 

The dread Mogul with all his thousands flies, 

And Dio'a towers are Souza's well-earn'd prize. 

Nor leas the zamorim o'er blood-atain'd ground ' 

Shall speed his legions, torn with many a, wound. 



' Atced by his fame. — That brave, generous spirit, whiDh. prompted 
Comocns to condemn the great Albnquerque for injustice to a common 
soldier, hai here deserted him. In place of poetical compliment, on 
the terroiH of Ma name, Noronha deserved infamy. The siege of Dio, 
it is true, was raised on the report of his approach, faat that report 
was the stratagem of Coje Zofar, one of the general officers of the 
assailants. The delays of Norouba were as highly hlamable as t ' 
tientment of his predecessor, the esoellent Nunio, was unworthy o 

* A urn of thine, Qiiiaa Stephen do tiamii. 

* A veCran, fairid on BratiVt thore. — Martin Alouzo tie Sonza. Ha 




THE LUSIAD. 

jt headlong root. Hfor eliall tlie boaetful pride 
Df Isdia'a navy, though the ehaded tide 
Around the sqnadrou'd masts appeaj the down 
Of some wide forest, other fate renown. 
Loud rattling through the hills of Capa Carinore ' 
I hear the tempest of the battle roar ! 
Clnng to the splinter'd masta I see the dead 
Badala's shore with horrid wreck bespread ; 
Baticala inflam'd by treach'rons hate. 
Provokes the horrors of Badala's fate : 
Her seas in. blood, her skies enwrapt in fire. 
Confess the sweeping storm of Souza's ire. 
No hostile spear now rear'd on sea or strand, 
The awfnl sceptre graces Souza's hand; 
Peaceful he reigns, in counsel just and wise ; 
And glorious CaHtro now his throne supplies ; 
Caatro, the boast of gen'roua fame, afar 
From Dio's strand Bhall away the gloi ' 
Madd'ning with rage to view the Lusian band^jj 
A troop so few, proud Dio's towers command, < 
The cruel Ethiop Moor to heav'n complains. 
And the proud Persian's languid zeal arraigna. 
The itumien fierce, who boasts the name of Rome,' 
With these conspires, and vows the Luaiana' doom. 



' " With no little loss, 

W Sending lilm hame again by Weqiing-Orott " — 

pa place near Baubury in Oxfordshire. 

I ' Cape Comorin, the BOuthemmost point of India. — EiL 

• Tlie Bumiat jfferce, icfto boasts the name of flome— When the vie- 
toriea of the PortngaHse began to over«[iread the East, Beveral Itutisn 
prinoeB, by the counaelBof theMoora,ajipliL-i! for BBsiatanue tn the Sul- 
tan of Egypt, find the Grand gignior. Tlia trDOps at these Molisnimiv 
dan princes wero in the lugheat mputation for bravery, and though. 
composed of many different nations, were known among the orientiiU 
by one common name. Ignorance delights in the marvellnua. Tbe 
history of ancient Rome made tlie same figure among the eastemB, a> 
that of the fabulons, or heroic, ages does with us, with this tliflertmee, 
it was better believed. The I'urke of Roumania pretended to be the 
descendants of the Roman conquerors, and tbe Indians gave th«u 
and their auxiliaries the name of liumes, ar Eomans. In the sume 
manner, the fame of Goilfrej in the East conferred the name of Franks 
on all the western Clirintians, who, on their part, gave the 

' Moors to all the MobummL-dans of the East. 
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A thousand barb'rons nations join their powers 

To bathe with Lnsian blood the Dion towers. 

Dark rolling sheets, forth belch'd from brazen wombs, 

And bor'd, like ahow'ring clonds, with hailing bombs. 

O'er Dio's sky spread the black shadea of death ; 

The mine's dread earthqnakea shake the ground beneath. 

No hope, bold Mascarene,^ mayst thoa respire, 

A glorious fall alone, thy just desire. 

When lo, his gallant eon brave Castro eends — 

Ah heav'n, what fate the hapless youth attends ! 

In vain the terrors of his falchion glare ; 

The cavern' d mine bnrsts, high in pitchy air 

Rampire and squadron whiH'd convnlsiye, borne 

To heav'n, the hero dies in fragments torn. 

His loftiest bough though fall'n, the gen'ro 

His living hope devotes with Roman ire. 

On wings of fury fliea the brave Alvar 

Through oceans howling with the wintry t 

Through skies of snow his brother's vengeBnce b 

And, aoon in arms, the valiant sire appears : 

Before him Tict'ry spreads her eagle wing 

Wide sweeping o'er Cambaya'a haughty king. 

In vain his thund'ring coursers shake the ground, 

Cambaya bleeding of his might's last wound 

Sinks pale in dust ; fierce Hydal-Kan' in 

Wakes war ou war ; he bites his iron chai 



' No hope, lold Maecarene. — The oomnmndec of Diu, or Dio, during 
this siege, one of the most memorable in the Portuguese history. 

^Fierce Hydal-Ean. — The titleofthelorda or princes of Decan, who 
in their wars with the Portuguese b&ve eometinies brought 400,0(10 
uioD iaio the Ka!d, The prince here mentioned, after many revolts, 
was at last enally subdued by Don Jolm de Castro, the fourth vioeroy 
of India, with whose reign our poet judiciously ends the prophctio 
song. Alboqnotque laid tha plau, aud Caatro completed the syatem 
of the Portngueae empire in the Elaat. It ig with propriety, therefore, 
that the prophecy given to Qaka ia here summed up. Nor is the 
diacretion of Camoena ia thia inatauce inferior to hia jadgment. He 
ia now within a few years of his own times, when he himaelf was upon 
the scene in India. But whatever he had said of hia coutemporarell 
would have been liable to miacoUBtruction, and every sentence would l 
have beeu branded with the epithets of flattery or mnlioe. A little j 
poet would have been happy in such an opportunity to resent his 
wrongs. Bnt the silent caatempt of Camo<;uB does him true honour. 



O'er Indna' banks, o'er Ganges' smiling vales, 
No more the hind his plunder'd field bewails : 
O'er ev'ry field, Peace, thy blosaoma glow. 
The golden bloaaoma of thy olive boagh ; 
Firm baa'd on wisest lawa great Castro cpowbb, 
And the wide East the Lusian empire owns, 

" These warlike chiefs, the Bona of thy renown. 
And thousands more, Vasco, dooKi'd to rrown 
Thy glorious toils, shall through theae seas nnfold 
Their victor-standards blaz'd with Indian gold ; 
And in the bosom, of onr flow'ry isle, 
Embath'd in joy shall o'er their labonrs smile- 
Their nymphs like yours, their feast divine the same. 
The raptur'd foretaste of immortal fame." 

So sang the goddess, while the sister train 
With joyfnl anthem close the aacred strain ; 
" Though Fortune from her whirling sphere bestow 
Her gifts capricious in unconstant flow. 
Yet lanrell'd honour and immortal fame 
Shall ever constant grace the Lnaian name." 
So Bung the joyful choras, while around 
The silver roofs the lofty notes resound. 
The song prophetic, and the sacred feast. 
Now shed the glow of strength through ev'ry breast. 
When with the grace and majesty divine, 
Wbich'Tound immortals when enamonr'd sbino, 
To crown the banquet of their deathless fame. 
To happy Gama thus the aov'reign dame : 
" lov'd of Heav'n, what never man before. 
What wand'ring science never might explore, 
By Heav'n's high will, with mortal eyes to see 
Great nature's face nnveil'd, is given to thee. 



In this biatnTif^al ei 
Ltentive, hb much as 
guagQB, the picturesquii and chaiaateristio. To caQvej the Bi_ 
icfitraction to prinoes, is, accoTiling to Atistatle, the pecuUai p 
of tile epic muso. Tho striking poicta of view in which tlis a 
ohiLmctcre uf tlio gnvemors of Itnlia nro here placed, am 
happy Donfoimity to this ingenious cikuon i>[ the Stogyiite. 



BOOEX.] THE LUSUS. SIBi 

Thou and thy warriors follow where I lead : 

Firm be your stepa, for arduoas to the tread, 

Through matted brakes of thoru and brier, beBtrew'd 

With splinter'd flint, winds the steep elipp'ry road." 

She spake, and a mili ng caught the hero's band. 

And on the monntain'a Bumtnit soon they stand ; 

A beanteouB lawn with pearl euamell'd o'er, . 

Emerald and ruby, as the gods of yore 

Had sported here. Here in the fragrant air J 

A wondroua globe appear'd, divinely fair ! J 

Through ev'ry part the light transparent flow'd, I 

And in the centre, as the surface, glow'd. I 

The frame ethereal Tarioua orbs compose, I 

In whirling circles now tliey tell, now rose ; 1 

Tet never rose nor fell,' for still the same 1 

Was ev'ry movement of the wondrous frame; 

Each movement still beginning, still complete, I 

Its author's type, self-poia'd, perfection's seat. 1 

Q-reafc Visoo, thrill'd with reverential awe, 1 

And rapt with keen desire, the wonder saw. J 

The goddess mark'd the language of hia eyes, I 

" And here," she c»ied, " thy largest wish suffice. I 

' Jji mhirling eirdsK now they fell, nom ro»e, | 

Yet JiOTW Tott nor fell— 
The motioDB of the heavenly boiliBB, in every aystBin, bear at all times 
the same uniform relation to each other ; these DiprBssionB, therefore, 
are strictly just. The first relates to the appeamnce, the Beeond to 
the roiility. Thus, while to ns the son appears to ga down, to more 
western mhabilaata of the globe he appeals to rise, and while he 
rises to us, he is goius down to the mnieeastem; the difference being 
entirety relative to ^e various parts of the earth. And in this the 
oxpressiona of our poet are equally applicable to the Ptoleniaic and 
IJopelnioaD Hystems. The ancient hypothesis which made our earth 
the centre of the universe, is the system adopted by Camoens, a happi- 
noBs, in the opinion of the trauBlatcr, to the English. Luaiad. The 
new system is so well known, tint a poetical description of it would 
liBVe been no novelty to the English reader. The oUier has not only 
tiiat advantage in its favour: but this description ia perhaps the 
finest and fullest that ever was given of it in poetry, that of Lucretius, 
1. V. being chiefly argumentative, and therefore less picturesque. 

Our author studied at the university of Coinibra, where the anoie 
system and other doctrinos of the Aristotelian:) tlien, and long aftt 
ward, prevailed. 
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Great natnre'a fabric thou doat here behold, 
Th' ethereal, pure, and elemental mould 
In pattern shown compJete, as natnre's God 
Ordain'd the world's great frame. His dread abode ; 
For Bv'ry part the Power Di-vine pervades. 
The Biin'B bright radiance, and the central shades ; 
Yet, let not haughty reason's boanded line 
Explore the boundless God, or where define. 
Where in Himself, in uncreated light 

SVhile all Hia worlds aronnd seem wrapp'd in nigbt), 
e holds Hia loftiest state.' By primal laws 
Impos'd on Nature's birth (HimsetE the cause). 
By her own ministry, through ev'ry maKO, 
Nature in all her walks, nnaeen, He sways. 
These spheres behold ; ' the first in wide embrace 
Surrounds the lesser orbs of various face ; 
The Empyrean this, the holiest heav'n 
To the pure spirits of the bless'd is giv'n; 
No mortal eye its splendid rays may bear. 
No mortal bosom feel the raptures there. 
The earth, in all her summer pride array'd. 
To this might seem a drear sepulchral shade. 
TJnmov'd it stands ; within its shining frame, 
In motion swifter than the lightning's flame. 
Swifter than sight the moving parts may spy. 
Another sphere whirls round its rapid sky. 
Hence motion darts its force,' impulsive draws, 
And on the other orbs impresses laws ; 

' Hn holdi Six Ja/llett date. — Called by the old philosophers uid 
school divines the lens/riuni of the Deity. 

* Theie. tplierea bBhold.^A<sa)Tding U) the Peripatetics, the r 
conaisted of uleven spheres inoloeod wilhin each other ; ~ 
IiB9 frtmiliarly eipreBsed it b; a simile whioh be hoa lent ottt a 
The first of these apbeies, he says — 

" Doth (oa in o nest 
0/ boxet) all the other nrba complifle." 

In their ftccoimtB of this HrBt-mcntioned, but eleventh, sphere, 

they called the Erapyrean. or heaven of the bloat, the diseinfM U 
Ariatotle. and the Arab Monra, gave loose to all the warmth of 
imagination. And aeternl of the Christian fathera applied to It Uw 
dosDriplinna of heaven whioh are foand in the Holy Bcriptnro. 

' ffenr-" motion darit to /ores. — This is the tenth apheiv, Ot 
'U of the ancient syatem. To aecount for the appMMnoM 





BOOK I.] THE LTJSIAD, 321 * " 

The sun's bright car attentiFG to its force 

Gives niglit and day, and Bbapes his yearly course ; i 

Ita force BttipendoQB aska a pond'roua sphere j 

To poise its fury, and its weight to bear : I 

Slow moves that pond'rona orb ; the stiff, slow pace I 

One step scarce gains, while wide his annnal race ] 

Two hnndred fcimos the sun triumphant rides ; 

The crystal heav'n ia thia, whose rigour guides 

And binda the starry aphere r ' That sphere behold, J 

With diamonds spangled, and emblaz'd with gold ! I 

What radiant orbs that aznre sky adorn, I 

Fair o'or the eight in rapid motion borne ! I 

Swift as they trace the heav'n's wide circling line, I 

Whirl'd on their proper axles, bright they shine, 1 

Wide o'er this heav'n a golden belt displays 

Twelve various forma ; behold the glitt'ring blaze ! I 

of the heavens, the Peripatetics ascribed a double motion to it. Whilo 
its influence drew the other orbs from east to west, they supposed it I 
had a motion of its own from west to eaal. To effect thin, Uio pon. 
deroue weight and interpoaltioa of the niDth ephere. or ctysCaJline 
beaveu, waa uecesaarj. The lucient astiouonierK observed that the I 
stars shifted their places. This the; culled the motion of the ory- 
stalline hoaveii, uipressed by our poet at the rate of one paoe during 
two hundred solar years. The famous Arab astronomei, Abolbasau, 
in his Mosxiows of Gold, calculates the revolution of this sphere to { 
consist of 49,000 of onr jeara. Bnt modem discoveries have not only i 
corrected the calculation,* bnt have also ascertained the reason of the l 
apparent motion of the £xed stars. The eajth is not a perfect sphere ; 
the quantity of matter ia greater at the equator; benco the eartU ' 
turoa oil Iicr axis in a rocking motion, revolving round the axta of the 
eoliptic, which is called tho prooeBsion of the equinoxes, and mahea 
the stars seem to shift their places at about the rate of a degree in 72 
years ; according to which all the stars seem to perform oua revolution 
in the space of 25,920 years, after which they return eiaotly to the 
same situation as at the beginning of this period. However imper- 
feot in their calculation!, the Chaldean astrouomers perceived that the 
motions of the heavens aomposud one great revolution. This they 
called the annue magnui, which those who did not understand them 
mistDok for a restoration of all things to their flnit nrigiiials. 

1 And bindi the ilarry tpkere — This was called the firmament, 
eighth heaven. Saturn, Jupitor, Mars, Apollo, Venus, Mercory, and 
Diana, were the planets which gave name to, and whose orbits — 
posed, the other spheres or heavens. 
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TbroBgh these the sun in annual journey towers, 

And o'er each clime their various tempera pours ; 

In gold and silver of celestial mine 

How rich far round the constellations slime ! 

Lo, bright emerging o'er the polar tides. 

In ahiuiiig frost the Northern Chariot rides ; * 

Mid treasur'd snows here gleams the grisly Bear, 

And icy flakes in crust his shaggy hair. 

Here fair Andromeda, of heav'n belov'd; 

Her vengeful sire, and, bj the gods reprov'd, - 

Beauteous Cassiope. Here, fierce and red. 

Portending stdrmB, Orion lifts his head ; 

And here the Dogs their raging fary shed. 

The Swan, sweet melodist, in death he sings, 

The milder Swan here spreads his silver wings. 

Here Orpheus' Lyre, the melancholy Hare, 

And here the watchful Dragon's eje-halis glare ; 

And Theseus' ship, oh, less renowii'd than thine. 

Shall ever o'er these skies illustrious sbitie. 

Beneath this radiant firmament behold 

The various planets in their orbits roU'd ; 



' In ihining froil the Nortkem Chariot rides. — Commonly caltod 
OhnrleB' Wain. AndromtHla was the doughter of Cepheitg, king of 
Ethiopia, and of Caesinpe. CaBsiope boasted that she and her danghlar 
WBTS moie beautiful thaa Juno and the Nereids. Andromeda, 
to appease the goddees, was, at her fathfi's oommand, chained to a 
Tock to be devonied bj a sea moneter, but was saved hy Perseiu, 
who obtained of Jupiter that all the familj should be placed among 
the etais. Orion was a hunter, vho, for an attempt on Diaea, wai 
stun^ to death by a serpent. The star of his name portends tempests. 
The Dogs ; fable gives Uiis honour to those of different hunters. The 
faithful dog of Erigone, however, that died mad with grief for th« 
death of bis mistresB, iias the best titla to preside over the dog-daja 
The Swan ; whoso form Jupiter borrowed to enjoy Leda. The Haje, 
when pursued by Orion, was saved by Meioury, and placed in heaven, 
to signify that Mercury presides over melancholy dispoaitiona Tha 
Lyre, with which Orpbeue cbamied Pluto. The Dragon which guarded 
the golden apples of the Hceperides, and the ship Argo, complete the 
number of the constellatiocs mentioned by CamocDB, If our author 
has blended the appearances of beaven with those of the painted 
artificial sphere, it is in the manner of the classics. Ovid, in putton- 
lar, thus deBcribea the heavens, in the second book of bia 1' ' 
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Here, in cold twilight, hoary Satnru ricIeB ; 
Here Jove shines mild, here fiery Mars presides ; 
Apollo hero, cnthron'd in lights appears 
The eye of heav'n, erablazer of the spheres ; 
Beneath him heantoons g'lows the Queen of Love — 
The proudest hearts her aacred influence prove ; 
Here Hermes, fam'd for eloquence divine^ 
And here Diana's various faces ahine; 
Lowest she rides, and, through the shadowy night, 
Pours on the glist'ning earth her silver light. 
These various orbs, behold, in various speed 
Pursne the journeys at their birth decreed. 
Kow, from the centre far impell'd they fly. 
Now, nearer earth they sail a lower sky, 
A shorten'd coarse : 8ach are their laws impreas'd 
By Gtod's dread will,' that will for ever best. 

' Bueh are their latee imprea'd by Qod'e drfad mil. — ^ITlongll ■ ] 
modern narrative of gallDint adventures b; no meauB reqairea the I 
supposition of a pajticulor FroTidence, that auppositian, however, it I 
atflolutely neceesary to the grandeur of an epic poem. The great i 
eiamplea oE Homer and Virgil prove it ; and Cumouna underatoodand 
felt its force. While ha fleet combat all the borrora of nnploughod 
aoeans, we do not view his heroes as idle waaderera; the oaro of 
heaven givos thi>irvojage the greatest importance. When Oaua faJli 
on bis knL«B and spreads his bands to heaveu on the dtbcover; of 
India, VB are prescutiid with a figure inQuitoly more noble than that 
of the most suocoHsful cuaqueior who is supposed to at^t undei the 
iuSuence of fatalism or chanoe. Tho human mind ia conecioos of its 
own weaknesa. It expects an elevation in poetry, and demands a 
degree of importanee superior to the caprices of unmeaning accident. 
The poetical reader cannot admire the hero who is subject to such' 
blind Fortuity. He appears to ns with an abject, uninteresting littl&^ I 
neaa. Our poetical ideaa of permanent greatness demand a Oaha, a, 
hero vhose enterprises and nhose nerson interest the care of Heaven ' 
and the happiness of hia people. Nor must this supposition be con- 
fined merely to the machinery. The reason why it pleases, also 
requires, that the auppoeition should bo uniform throughout the whole 
poem. Virgil, bj dismissing Eneas through tho ivory gate of El.vBiom, 
has hinted that all his pictures of a future state were merely dreams, 
and hae thus destroyed the highest merit of the oompliment to bla 
patron Augustus. But Camocna haa certainly been more happy. A 
tail opportunity offered itself to indulge the opinions of Lucretius and 
the Academic Drove ; but Camoens, in ascribing the government of 
the universe to the will of God, has not only pruserved the philosophy 
of hia poem perfectly uniform, but haa also shown that the Peripatetia 
syBtem is, in this inatanoe, exactly oonfonnable to the Newtonian: 



■' The yellow earth, the centre of the whole, 
_ There lordly rests snstJin'd on either pole. 
The limpid air enfolds in soft embrace 
The pond'rons orb, and brightens o'er her face. 
Here, softlj floating o'er th' aerial bine. 
Fringed with the purple and the golden hue, 
The fleecy clouds their swelling aides display ; 
From whence, fermented by the sulph'rous ray. 
The lightnings blaze, and heat spreads wide and rare ; 
And now, in fierce embrace with frozen air. 

Though the Author of naturo has placed man in a etate of moral agenej, 
and made hU liappinuag and misery to depuud upon it, and though 
every page of human hietory is stained with the tears of injured iono- 
cence and the triumphs of guilt, with miesries which must ajeol a 
moral, oi thinking being, yet wa liave been told, ttiut God peroeitetll 
it not, and that what morbils call moral evil vaniHheH from before Hii 
more perfect sight. Thus the appeal of injured innocenco, and tbe 
tear of bleeding virtue fall unregarded, unworthy of the atteutioa of 
the Deity.* Yet, with what raptures do these phUoBopbera behold ths 
infinite wisdom and care of Beelzebub, their god of fliea, in the Bdmir> 
able and varioua provision be has made foe tho preservation ef tfa» 
eggs of vcimin, and tho generation of maggots.t 

Much more might be suid in proof tliat our poet's phUoeophy doe* 
not altogether deserve ridicule. And those nho ailow a general, but 
deny a particular providence, will, it is hoped, eicuae Camovna, on 
the oonsideration. that if we eBtlmate a general moral providence by 
analogy of that providence which presides aver vegetable and animal 
nature, a more particular one cannot possibly be wauted. If a par- 
ticular providence, however, is still denied, another oonsideration 
obtrudes itself ; if one pang of a moral agent 19 unregarded, one tc*r 
of injured innocence left to fall unpitied by the Deity, if Ludit ■• 
Aumanu Divlna poletitia rebnt, the oouseqnenoe is, (hat the hnnuw 
oonoeptioD can form an idea of a much oettei God. And it may 
modestly be presumed we may hazard tho laugh of the wisest philoao- 
pher, and without scruple assert, that it is impossible that a oreated 
mind should conceive au idea of perfeotion superior to that whioll U 
possessed by the Creator and Author of eiistenoe, 

anuniEDt or Ibe same jibllnsoiihor, whu hsYlDf 
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Their wombs, oompreaa'd, soon feel parturient throws, 

And white wing'd gales bear wide the teeming snowa. 

Thus, cold and heat their warring empires hold, 

Averse yet mingling, each by each controH'd, 

The highest air and ocean's bed they pierce, 

And earth's dark centre feela their straggles fierce. 

" The seat of man, the earth's fair breast, behold ; 
Here wood-crown'd islands wave their locks of gold. 
Here spread wide continents their bosoms green. 
And hoary Ocean heaves his breast between. 
Tet, not th' inconstant ocean's furions tide 
May 6.S. the dreadful bonnds of human pride. 
What madd'ning seas between these nations roar ! 
Yet Lusas' lioi'o-raco shall visit ev'ry shore. 
What thonsand tribes, whom varioos cnstomB sway, 
And varions rites, these countless shores display ! 
Qaeen of the world, snpreme in shining arms, 
Hers ev'ry art, and hers all wisdom's charms, 
Each nation's tribute round her foot-stool spread, 
Here Christian Europe ' lifts the regal head. 
Afric behold,' alas, what alter'd view ! 
Her lands nncuHnr'd, and her son's nntrne ; 
Ungraced with all that sweetens human life. 
Savage and fiei-ce they roam in brutal strife; 
Eager they grasp the gifts which cnltnre yields, 
Yet, naked roam their own neglected fields. 
Lo, here enrieh'd with hills of golden ore, 
Monomotapa's empire hem a the shore. 
There round the Cape, great Afric's dreadful bound, 
Airay'd in atorma (by yon first compass'd round), 
Unnnmber'd tribes as bestial grazers stray. 
By laws unform'd, noform'd by reason's sway ; 



' Sere ChrUtian Europe. — Tee EuTopa Chritttan. — Ab Enropa is 
aliead; deecribcd !□ the tWd Lueiad, this short account of it has aa 
great propriety, aa the manner of it contains dignity. 

' Afric behid. — This Inst and strongly picturesque description of 
Africa is Gnely contrasted with the character of Europe, It contains 
alBo a masterly compliment to the eipeditioo of Gaka, which is all 
along represented as the harbinger and diSuser of the blessings o( 
civilization. 



Far inward stretch the moumfnl sterile dales. 
Where, on the parch'd hill-side, pale Famine wails. 
On gold in vain the naked savage treads ; 
Low, clay.bnilt huts, behold, and reedy aheda. 
Their dreary towns. Gonzalo'a zeal shall glow 
To these dark minds the path of light to show : 
His toils to humanize the barb'rous mind 
Shall, with the martyi''s palma, his holy temples I 
Great Naya,' too, shall gloriona here display 
His God's dread might : behold, in black array, 
Nnm'rona and thick as when in evil honr 
The feather'd race whole harveat fields devour, 
So thick, so nnm'rona ronnd Sofala's towers 
Her barb'roas hordes remotest Africa ponrs ; 
In vain. ; Hear'n's vengeance on their aonls imprc 
They fly, wide acattor'd as the driving mist. 
Lo, Qiiama there, and there the fertile Nils 
Curs'd with that gorging fiend, the crocodile. 
Wind their long way ; the parent lake behold, 
Great Nilna' fount, nnseen, unknown of old, 
From whence, diffusing plenty as he glides, 
Wide Abyssinia's realm the stream divides. 
In Abyssinia Heav'n's own altars blaze," 
And hallow'd anthems chant Messiah's praise. 



' Gonialo'i teal ahoU gloa. — OoDsalo de BjlTBjra, a PortuirneM 
Jesuit, in ISaS, sailed from Liebon on a miflHioii to Honomotapa. Hii 
Isboura' were at flist euccessful ; but ere ho effected any regular estab- 
tishmeot he was murdered by the barbariana. — C^btbiu. 

' Great Naga, too. — Don Pedro de Naya. ... In 1503 he erected 
a Fort ia the kingdom of Sofala, wliich ia subject to Monomotapa. Sii 
thousand Moors and CaSrea laid aiege to thia gurrisoD, wbicA he 
defended with only Chirty-five men. After havinj^ several times suf- 
fered by uueipectad Balliea, the baibariana fled, esclaiming to their 
king thut he had led thRin to fight against God.— Gastbba. 

' In Abyteinia HeavWe own altars biaae.— Chiistianity waa planted 
here in the first century, but mised with many Jewish ritea tmosed 
by other Christians of the East. Tliis appears to give some DOunt*- 
nance to the preteuBiona of their emperora, who claim their deoeent 
from Bolomon and the Queen of Sbeba, and at least reminda ui of 
Acts viii. 27, where we are t:>td, that the treasurer of tlio Queen sf 
Ethiopia came to wombip at Jerusalem. Numeroua monasteries, we 
are told, are in this country. But the clergy are very ignorant, mi 
the laity gross barbarians. Uuch has been said of the hill Anutra— 
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In Nile's wide breast fcheislo of Merfie see ! 
Near these rnde ahorea a hero aprnng from thee, 
Thy son, brave Gama,' shall hia lineage show 
Tn glorious trinmphB o'er the paynim' foe. 
There by the rapid Ob, her friendly breast 
Melinda spreada, thy place of gratefnl rest. 
Cape Aromata there the galf defends, 
Where by the Red Sea wave great Afric ends. 
ninstriouB Suez, seat of heroes old, 
Fam'd HierapoliB, high-tow er'd, behold. 
Here Egypt's ahelter'd fleets at anchor ride. 
And hence, in eqnadrons, sweep the eastern tide. 
And lo, the waves that aw'd by Moses' rod. 
While the dry bottom Israel's armies trod, 
On either hand roll'd lack their frothy mighty 
And stood, like hoary rocks, in cloudy height. 
Here Asia, rich in ev'ry precious mine, 
In realms immense, begins her western line. 






"Whore AbysHin tinga fhair u 
... by Home luppos'd, 
TniB Paradise, under the Kthiop lino 
By NUuB head, inelos'd with shining rook, 
A whole day's joomey high "^Miltoh ; 

and where, according to Urreta (a Spanish Jesuit), is the library 
foundfld by the Qaeeu of Sheba, and enriched with all those mitinga 
of which we have eitber possession or only the names. The works 
of Noah, and the lectures on the mathematics which Abraham lead in 
the plains of Mamre, are here. And so many am the volnmes, that 
200 monks ace employed as librarians. It ia needless to add, that 
Father Urreta is a second Sir John Handevylle. 

' Thy ton, brate Gama. — When Don Stephen de Qama was gnver- 
nor of India, the Christian Emperor and Empresa-mothei of Ethiopia 
solicited the asBiatance of tho Portuguese against the usurpations of 
the pagan King of Zoyla. Don Stephen sent his hrotber, Don Chris- 
toval with 500 men. The prodigies of their valour astonished the 
Ethiopians. But after having twice defeated the tyrant, and reduced 
his great army to the last extremity, Don Christoval, urged too fat by 
the impetuosity of his youthful valour, was taken prisoner. He was 
brought before the USUI per, and pot to death in the most oruel manner. 
Waxed threads were twisted with his beard and afterwards set on flre. 
He was then dipped in boiling wai, and at last beheaded by the hand 
of the tyrant. The Portuguese esteem him a martyr, and say that 
his torments and death were inflioted beoause he would 
the faith. — See Fnria y Bouso. 

' In£del, pagan. 
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Sinai bebold, whose trembling cliffe of yore 

In fire and darkneaa, deep pavUion'd, bore 

The Hebrews' God, whiie day, with awfnl brow, 

Gleam'd pale on iBrael'B waad'riag tonts below. 

The pilgrim now the lonely hill ascends. 

And, when the ev'ning raven homeward bends. 

Before the vii^n-raartyr'a tomb' he pays 

His mournful vespers, and his vows of praise, 

Jidda behold, and Aden's pareh'd domain 

Girt by Arzira'a rock, where never rain 

Tet fell from heav'n ; where never from the dale 

The crystal riv'let mnrmnr'd to the vale. 

The three Arabias here their breasts unfold. 

Here breathing' incense, here a rocky wold ; 

O'er Dofar'a plain the richest incense breathes. 

That round the sacred shrine its vapour wreatbea ; 

Here the proud war-steed glories in his force, 

As, fleeter than the gale, he holds the course. 

Here, with his spouse and household lodg'd in 

The Arab's camp shifts, wand'ring o'er the plains, 

The merchant's dread, what time from eastern a " 

His burthen'd camels seek the laud of Ifile. 

Here BiOsalgate and Farlhac stretch their a: 

And point to Ormuz, fam'd for war's alarms; 

Ormuz, decreed full oft t-o quake with dread 

Beneath the Lusian heroes' hostile tread, 

Shall see the Turkish moons,' with slaughter gor'd. 

Shrink from the lightning of Do Braaco's sword.' 

' Before the mVgin-tnartjr'j trniih. — He must be a ^ull reSMlor in- 
deed who cannot pnrceive and rehsh the amazmg variety which pie- 
vnils in our poet. In the historical nornitiveaf ware, where it is most 
neeesBar;, yet from the eameneBsof the subject, moat difficult, to nttaio, 
out author always attains it with the most gracoful eaae. In the 
deBcriptiOQ of countries he not only follows the manner of Homer 
and Vir^l, not only distinguishes each region by its moat striking cha- 
racteristic, bat also diTersiflea his geography with other incideuts 
introduced by the mention of the place. 8t. Cntherine, vii^n tmd 
martyr, accordiDg to Bomish histories, was buried on Mount Sinai, 
and a chape! was erected over her grave. It is now the Uonaatery 
of Bt. Catherine.- •'■' 
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There on fcte gnlf ttat lavea the Persian b 

Far throngli the surges henda Cape Asabore. 

There Barem's isle;' her rocks with diamonds blaze, 

And emulate Aurora's glitt'ring; raja. 

From Barem's shore Euphrates' flood is seen. 

And Tigris' waters, throngh the wa^'es of green 

In yellowy cnrrents many a leagne extend, 

Ab with the darker waves arerae they blend. 

Lo, Pereia there Ler empire wide unfolds ! 

In tented camp his state the monarch holds : 

Her warrior sons disdain the arms of fire,* 

And, with the pointed steel, to fame aspire i 

Their springy shoulders stretching to the blow. 

Their sweepy sabrea hew the shrieking foe. 

There Gerum's isle the hoary r 

Where Time has trod ; ' there shall the dreadful spears 

Of SoDsa and Menezea strew the shore 

With Persian sabres, and embathe with gore, 

Carpella's cape, and sad Carmania's strand. 

There, parch'd and bare, their dreary wastes expand, 

A fairer landscape here delights the v' 

Prom these green hills beneath the clouds of b 

The Indns and the Ganges roll the w 

And many a smiling held propitious lave, 

' There Barenis tele. — The faland of Bahrein is eituQted in i 
BiELn Gulf. It ie celobrated for the plenty, vnriety, a 
diamDnds. 

* Her warrior ions diidain (he anas of fire. — This was the character 
or the Persians when Gaua arrived in the East. Yet, though they 
thought it dhhonourSible to use the mueket, they esteemed it uo di^ 
grace to rush from a thicket on SiD unarmed foe. This lemiuds one of 
the spirit of the old lomiEnce. Orlando haring taken the first ioventM 
cannon from the King of Friza, throws it into the sea with the moat 
heroio execratiooB. Yet tlie heroes of chivalry thick it no disgrace to 
take every advantage afforded by invulnerable hides and eDchanted 
amour. 

• There GentnC) ide the hoary rum ioeor» 
Where Time hai trod.— 
PreBwning on the ruins which are ftrnnd on this island, the n: 
pretend that the Armurfa of Pliny and Strabo was here situatDd. But 
this U a miatBie, for that city Btood on the continent. The Moors, 
however, have built a city in this isle, which they call by the ancient 
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Lazxirions here, XJlcinda's harvests smile, 
And here, disdainful of the* seaman's toil. 
The whirling tides of Jaqnet f nrioas roar ; 
Alike their rage when swelling to the shore. 
Or, tumbling backward to the deep, they force 
The boiling fury of their gnlfy conrse : 
Against their headlong rage nor oars nor sails, 
The stemming prow alone, hard toil'd, preyails. 
Cambaya here begins her wide domain ; 
A thousand cities here shall own the reign 
Of Lisboa's monarchs. He who first shall crown 
Thy labours, Gama,^ here shall boast his own. 
The length'ning sea that washes India's strand 
And laves the cape that points to Ceylon's land 
(The Taprobanian isle,* renown'd of yore). 
Shall see his ensigns blaze from shore to shore. 
Behold how many a realm, array'd in green. 
The Granges' shore and Indus' Imnk between ! 
Here tribes unnumber'd, and of various lore. 
With wof ul penance fiend-like shapes adore ; 
Some Macon's orgies ; • all confess the sway 
Of rites that shun, like trembling ghosts, the day. 
Narsinga's fair domain behold ; of yore 
Here shone the gilded towers of Meliapore. 
Here India's angels, weeping o'er the tomb 
Where Thomas sleeps,* implore the day to come, 
The day foretold, when India's utmost shore 
Again shall hear Messiah's blissful lore. 



' He Moho first ihaU crown thy labours, Gama. — Pedro de Gabral, of 
whom see the preface. 

* Ceylon. 

' Some MacorCs orgies. — Macon, a name of Mecca, the birthplace 
of Mohammed. 

*. The tomb where Thomas sleeps. — There is (to talk in the Indian 
style) a caste of gentlemen, whose hearts are all impartiiJity and 
candour to every religion, except one, the most moral which ever the 
world heard of. A tale of a Brahmin, or a priest of Jupiter, would 

to them appear worthy of poetry. But to introduce an apostle 

Common sense, however, will prevail ; and the episode of St Thomas 
will appear to the true critic equal in dignity and propriety. 

To renew and complete the labours of the apostle, the messenger 
of Heaven, is the great design of the hero of the poem, and of the 



By Indus' banta the holy prophet trod, 

Aod Ganges heard him preach the Savionr-God ; 

(utaie inissioaB, in consequeooe of the diaooveriea which are the rab- 
ject of it 

Tlie Cbriatiana of St. Thomae, found in Malabar on the arrlTal of 
Oaha, we have alreail^ mentioned. The Jesuit missionaries have 
given most pompous accounts of the Christian antiquities of India 
and China. When the Portuguese arrived in India, the head of the 
Malabar Christians, named Jacob, stjled himself Metropolitan of 
India and China. And a Sytiac brBviary * of tlie Indian Christiana 
ofTera praiae to Grod for sending St. Thomae to India and China. In 
1625, In digging for n foundation near Sigansu, metropolis of the pro- 
Tinoe of Xenei, was found a stone with a erosa on it, full ef Chinese, 
Bud some Sj riac characters, containing the names of biehops, and an 
account of the Christian religion, "that it was brought from Judea; 
that having been weakened, it was renewed undeF the reign of the great 
Tarn" (cir. a.d. 630). ButtheChriBtians, saj the Jesuits, siding with 
the Tartars, cir. a.d. 1200, were extirpated by the Chinese. In 1513, 
Femand Pinto, observing some rains near Peking, was told by the 
people, that 200 jeara before, a hoi j uian who worshipped Jesns Christ, 
bom of a virgin, lived there ; and being murdered, wns thrown into a 
river, but his bod; would not sink: and soon after the cit; was destroyed 
byanearthqnako. The same Jesuit found people at Cumioum who knew 
the doctrines of Christianity, which they sitid were preached to their 
fathers, by John, the disciple of Thoraas. In 1G35, Bome honthenB, by 
night passing through a villago in the province of Fokien, saw some 
stones which emitted light, under which were found the figure of 
crosses. From China, St Thomas returned to Meliapore in Malabar, 
at a time when a prodigious beam of timber floated on the sea near 
the coast. The king endeavoured to bring it ashore, but all the force 
of men and elephants was in vain. SL Thomas desired leave to huild 
a church witb it, and immediately dragged it to shore with a single 
thread. A church was built, and the king baptized. This enraged 
the Brahmins, the chief of whom killed bis ovm son, and accused 
Thomas of ttio murder. But the saint, by restoring the youth to life, 
diseovered the wickedness of his enemies. He was afterwards killed 
by a lance while kneeling at the altai; after, according to tradition, 
he hodbuiltSSODetately chnrehes, many ofwhioh were lebnilt. cir. 800, 
by an Armenian named Thomas Cananeus. In 1533, the body of the 
apostle, with the head of the lance beside him, was found in hie church 
by D. Duarte de Meneses ; and in 1558 was, by D. Constantino de 
Braganza, removed to Goa. To these accounts, selected from Faria y 
Sousa, let two from Osorius be added. When Martin Alonzode SouKB 
was viceroy, some brazen tables wore brought to him, inscribed with 
unusual oharacters, which were explained by a learned Jew, and im- 
ported that St. Thomas had built a cburch at Miiliapore. And by an 

certain Cult. Tbew Oitiatbus hadlhe Scilp- 
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Where pale disease erewbile the cteek coiiBnm'd, 
Health, at bis word, in ruddy fragrance bloom'd ; 
The grave's dark womb liia awfnl voice obej-'d, 
And to the cheerful day roator'd the dead ; 
By heavenly power be rear'd the sabred Bhrine, 
And gain'd the natioiiB by his life divine. 
The priests of Brahma's bidden rites beheld. 
And envy's bitt'rest gall their bosom's swell'd. 
A thonsand deathfnl anarea in vain they spread ; 
When now the chief who wore the triple thread,' 

ftcooant Bent to Cardinal Henrico, by the Bishop of Cochin, in 1562, 
when the I'ortngnese repaired the ancient chapel of St. Thomaa,* 
there was found ii ftone cross with sBTeral characters on it, which the 
boat antiquarians outd not interpret, till at laat a Brabmin traaelattd 
it, " That in the reign af Sagam, Thomaa was sent by the Soa of Gttl, 
vhose disciple he was, to teach the Ian of heaven in India : that Iw 
built a church, and was killed by a Brahmin at the altar." 

A view of Portngoese AbIb. which must include the laboars of tlw 
Jesuits, forma a neceasary part in the comment on the Luaiad ; thiB note, 
therefore, and some obvious reflections upon it, are in place. It is u 
easy to bury an inscription and find it again, asitisto inventa aillvtale: 
but, though suspicion of fraud on the one hand, and sill; absurtUty so 
the other, lead us to despise the authority of the Jeeuita, yet one tiwt 
remains indiaputablo. Chriatianity had been inuoh better known in 
the East, several centuries before, than it was at the arrival of OjMt. 
Where the name was untnown, and where the Jesuits were UDOon- 
cemed, crosses were found. The long existence of the Christiaiu of 
St. Thomas in the midst of a. vast pagan empire, proves that the 
learned of that kingdom must have some knowledge of^ their doetrinM. 
And theee facts give cound^nance ta some material conjectares eoD- 
ceming the religion of the Brahmins. 

' If^en now the chief frho more the triple thread.— Of thi«, thw 
OBorius : " Tema JUa ah humero dextero in lalui finiitrutageruiit, tU 
detignent Irinam in natura dittina rotionem. — They (the ^rahmini]^ 
near three threads, which reach from the right ehonlder to the left 
side, as BigniGcaot of the trlnal diBtinction in the Divine KatnTe." 
That some sects of the Brahmins wear a symboUcal tessera of 
three threads is acknowledged on all hands ; but, from whatever the 
custom arose, it is not le be auppoBed that the Brahmins, who have 
lutradictory legenda, should agree in their 
... . of it. I'hcy have various accounts of* 
Divine Person having assumed human nature. And the god Brahma, 
as observed by Cudworth, is generally mentioned as united in the 
government of the universe with two others, sometimes ofdifletcnt 
names. They have also images with three heads rising out of one body. 
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Fir'd by tke rage that gnawa the conscious breast 
Of holy frand, when worth shinea forth confess'd, 
Hell he invokes, nor hell ii ' ' 
His Bon 'a life-gore hia witber'd hands imbroea ; 

which tliey Bay repreaent the Divino Nature.* But are there any 
traces of these optnionH in the accounts vrbicli the Greek and Boniaa 
writers have given uB of the BrabmiliB? And vill the ntae pay 
credit to the authority of those books which the pubUc never Baw, 
whiob, by the obligation of their heepera, they ore nover to see ; ana 
some of which, by the confession of their keepers, bIucc the appearanco 
of Mohamnied, have been rejected ? The Platonic idea of a trinity of 
divine attributes was well known to the anoientii, yet perhaps the 
Athanasian controversy offers a fairer field to the coii.ieotutist. That 
controversy for several ages engrossed the conversation of the East. 
All the Eubtilty of tlie Greeks was culled forth, and no speculative 
contest was ever jooreunivorBaUy or warmly disputed; so warmly, that 
it is a certain fact that Mohammed, by inserting into his Koran some 
declarations in favour of the Arians, gained inunmerahle proselytes to 
Ills new religion. Abyssinia, Egypt, Syria, Persia, and ArmoDia were 
perplexed with this unhappy dispute, and from the earliest times these 
countries have bod a commercial intercourse with India. The nuni- 
ber, blasphemy, and absurdity of the Jewish legends of the Talmnd 
and Targums, bear a striking resemblance to the holy legends of the 
Brahmins. The Jews also assert the groat antiquity of their Tal- 
mDdical legends. Adam, Enoch, and Noah are named among theti 
authors ; bat we know their date ; Jerusalem, ere their birth, wag 
destroyed by TitiiB. Wo also know, that the accounts which the 
Greek writers give of the Brahmins fall infinitely short of those ex- 
travagances which are confessed even by their modem admirers. 
And Mohammedanism does not differ from Christianity, more than the 
account which even these gentlemen give, docs from Chat of Porphyry. 
That laborious philosopher, though possessed of alt the knowledge of 
his age, though he meutions their meCempsycbosia and penances, has 
not a word of any of thoir idols, or the legends of Brahma or his 
Jirothers. On the contrary, he represents their worship as extremely 
pure and simple. Strabo'a account of them is similar. And Eusebius 
has assured us they worshipped no images. t Yet, on the arrival of 
the modern Europeans in India, innumerable were their idols ; and »U 
the superstition of ancient Egypt, in the adoration of animals and 
vogetables, seemed more than revived by the Brahmins. Who that 
considers this striking alterBlion in their features, can withhold his 
contempt when he is told of the religious core with which these philo- 
uophers have these four thoosand years preserved their sacred " 

rfitlgloD i when to b^s BurprUc, tbe IndLBn, In i Low tfricfl. repebLed tbe Te " 



add tbe lutborlt; or B Xavltr, wbo ^^H 
KAct. repenled tbe Tea Camnund- ^^^H 
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Then, bold asaaming tte vindictive ire. 

And Oill the passions of the woful sire. 

Weeping, he bends before the Indian throne, 

Arraigns the holy man, and waila hia eon : 

A band of hoary prieste attest the deed. 

And India's king condemne the seer to bleed. 

Inspir'd by Heav'n the holy victiin stands. 

And o'er the murder'd corae extends hia hands ; 

" In God's dread power, thou alanghter'd yonth, arise. 

And name. thy mnrderer,' alond he cries. 

When, dread to view, the deep wounds instant cloae, 

And, fresh in life, the slaughter' d youth arose, 

And nam'd his treach'rons sire. The conscioas air 

Quiver'd, and awfnl horror raised the hair 

On ev'ry head. From Thomas India's king 

The holy sprinkling of the living spring 

Receives, and wide o'er all his regal boands 

The God of Thomas ev'ry tongue resonnds. 

Long taught the holy seer the words of life ; 

The priests of Brahma still to deeds of strife 

(So boil'd their ire) the blinded herd impell'd, 

And high, to deathful rage, their rancour awell'd. 

'Twas on a day, when melting on hia tongue 

Heav'n's offer'd mercies glow'd, the iropioua throng. 

Rising in madd'ning tempest, round him. shower'd 

The splinter'd flint; in vain the flint was ponr'd : 

But Heav'n had now his finish'd labours seal'd ; 

His angel guards withdraw the etherial shield; 

A Brahmin's javelin tears his holy breast ■- 

Ah Heav'n, what woes the widow'd land express'd ! 

Thee, Thomas, thee, the plaintive Ganges mourn'd,* 

And Indus' banks the mnrm'ring moan retnm'd ; 



' Thee, Tlimnaf, thee, the plaintirs Gnngei tnoum'd.— The 

;ion of the oris;iual is here exeeedinglj fine. Even those who 
luKcqaalQl^d with the Portugucae may perceive it. 
" ChDcaraiite Thoi 

Choroute todn a terra, qu _ , , 

Mob maiB to choi&o aa almaa, que veatlado 
Se hiko dk Santa FS, que Ihe ODsinaate ; 
Uaa 08 Bujos do ceo cantando, & lindo, 
Te TMebem na gloria que ganhaate." 



i, o Gauge, o Indo, 
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O'er ev'ry valley where thy footatepB stray'd, 

The hollow winds the gliding aighs coavey'd. 

What woea the monmfnl face of India wore, 

These woes in living pangs his people bore. 

His sons, to 'whoso illnmin'd minds he gave 

To view the ray that shines beyond the grave, 

His pastoral sons bedew'd hia corse with tears. 

While high trinmphant through the heav'nly spheres. 

With songs of joy, the smiling an^ela wing 

Hia raptnr'd spirit to the eternal King. 

yon, the followers of the holy seer, 

Foredoom'd the shrines of Heav'n's own lore to rear, 

Yon, sent by Heav'n his labours to renew, 

Like him, ye Lusians, simplest Truth pnrsne.' 

' Like him, ye Lwsiam, simplest Trvth ptireue. — It is now timB 
to sum up what has been said of the laboura of the Jeeuita. Dia.niet' 
rioally cppoeite to this Bdvieo was their conduct in every Aaiatio 
country where they pretended to propugnte the goBpol. SometimeB 
VB find an individual eincere Bud pioue, but Uie gteat principle 
which alwaya actuated them eib a nnited bod; was the liut of power 
and secular emolument, the possesBion of which they thought could 
not be better Beouced than bj rendering themeelvea of the utmost 
importance to the see of Home. In ooQBequeooe ot these principles, 
wheiavoi they came their first care was to find what were tbe great 
objects of the fear ftud adoration of the people, If the aun was 
eBteemed the giver of life, Jesus Christ was the Bon of that luminary, 
and they wore hia youuger brethren, Bent to instniot the ignorant. 
If the barbarians were in dread of evil spirits, Jesus Christ came 
on purpose to banish them from the world, had driven them &oia 
Europe," and the Jesuits were sent to the East to complete his 
unfinished misaion. If the Indian converts still retained a veneration 
&r the powder of bnmed cow-dung, the JeBuits made the sign of the 
crOBS over it, and tbe Indian beBmcared himself with it as usual- 
Heaven, or universal matter, they told the Chinese, woa the Ood of 
the Christians, and the sacriQces of Confucius were solemnized in 
the churches of the JeBuitB. I'his worship of Confucius, Yoltaire, 
with his wonted accuracy, denies. But he ought to have known 
that this, with the worship of lien, or heaven, had been long com- 
plained of at the court of Itome (see Dupin), aod that after the 
stricteBt scrutiny the charge was folly proved, and Clemeot XL, in 
1703, sent CanUnaJ Toumon to the smoU remains of the Jesuits 

• ThlB trick, n te Mid. has been plnrcd In America wltbin ibne (wentr 
wbere the nolion of btH apirila glvea lb* poor IndluiB Uwir grMlMl mlMrJ. 
French Juulu tall] the Six MatioDi. tbat JeBua Chilst naeafrendinuin. uid bud i 

inieiidpd also to deliver, bul IBklng England Id hid wdj. be was cmcifinl b; the i 
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Ah, mark the ilmnders rolling o'er the sky j 
Yea, bath'd in goro, shall rank pollution lie. 

"Where to the mom the towers of Tava shine 
Begins great Siam'a empire's far-atretch'd line. 
On Qneda's fields the genial rajs inspire 
The richest ^nst of spicery's fragrant fire. 
Malacca's castled harbour hero Harvey, 
The wealthful seat foredoom'd of Lusian away. 
Here to their port the Lusian fleets shall steer, 
Trom ev'iy shore far round aaseinbliiig here 
The fragrant treasures of the eastern world : 
Here from the shore by rolling earthquakes hnrl'd, J 
Through waves all foam, Sumatra's isle n 
And, mid white whirlpools, down the ocean drir'n,*! 
To thia fair isle, the golden CheraoneBe, 
Some deem the sapient monarch plough'd the seaa; I 
^hir its Tyrian name,* In whirling roars ' 

^w fierce the tide boils down these ctasping Bhorast] 
High from the strait the length'ning coast afar 
Its moonlike carve points to the northern star. 
Opening its bosom to the silver ray 
When fair Aurora pours the infant day, 
Patane and Para, and nameless nations more. 
Who rear their tents on Menam's winding shore. 
Their vassal tribute yield to Siam's throne ; 
And thousands more,* of laws, of names onknown, 

' And 'mid vihile whirlpooU doum tJte ocean driven.— 
account of Sicay, Virfj. .^n, iii. 

' Ophir tie Tyrian name. — Sumatra has been by some 
Ophir of the Holy ScriptureB : but the superior finetieM of tl. 
Bofala, and its eituatioa, favour the claim of that Etbiopiao ii 
Bochftrt. Gcog. Sacr. 

' And Oiotaandi more. — The eiteuBive countries betvea— 
and China, where Ptolemy places his man-eateiB, and whenil 
vylle found " mon witbout heads, who saw and epoke through & 
their bresate," coutinoeB still very imperfectly known. The i 
have told many citrayagant lies of the wealth of these p-" 
By the most Duthentia acoounla they Boem to have been peintled b* 
coloni(?B from China. The religion and maDufacturea of tho nameM^ 
in particulitr, confees the resemblance. In some dietriats, howevef, 
Ibey have greatly degenerated from the tivilization of the mothw 
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Behind the veil's broad glare she glides away, 
And leaves a rotten form, of lifeless, painted clay. 

" Much have yon view'd of fntnre Lnsian reign j 
Broad empires yet, and kingdoaaa wide, remain. 
Scenes of yonr fiitnre toik and glorions sway — 
And lo, how wide expands the Gangic bay ! 
Narsinga here in nnm'rous legions bold, 
And here OryKa boasts her cloth of gold. 
The Gtanges here in many a stream divides, ) 

Diffusing plenty from his fatt'ning tides, > 

As through Eengala's rip'ning vales he glides ; J 

Nor may the fleetest hawk, nntir'd, explore 
Where end the ricy groves that crown the shore. 
There view what woes demand yonr pious aid ! 
Oa beds and litters, o'er the margin laid, 
The dying ' lift their hollow eyes, and crave 
Some pitying hand to hnrl them in the wave. 
Thus Heav'n (they deem), thongh vilest gailt they bore 
Unwept, unchanged, will view that guilt no more. 
There, eastward, Arracan her line extends ; 
And Pegn's mighty empire southward bends : 
Pegn, whose sons (so held old faith) confeas'd 
A dog their aire ; ' their deeda the tale attest. 
A pious queen their horrid rage rostrain'd ; " 
Yet, etiU their fuiy Nature's God arraign'd. 

' The dying. — The innumerable Buperstitions pcTformed on the 
banks of the liver Ganges, ofl'ord a pitiable picture of the weekneBs 
of hanutnity. The eircuinstanceB liere mentioned are litcrnlly trne. 
It IB no uncommoQ bcobo for the English ahipB to bo fiorroundod with 
the oorpaes whioli come floating down this hallowed atreom, 
" Pegu, whoee tons (to held tM faith) om/eie'd 
A dog tAeiV sire. — 
The tradition of this country boasted this inlkmoiifl and impoBsible 
Djiginal. While other nations pretend to be descended of dcmi-gods, 
the Peguans were contentod to trace their pedigree from a. Chinese 
woman and a dog ; the only living creatures wbicli survived a ship- 
wreck on their coast. — Bee Faria. 

' A pious queen their horrid rage rcttrain'd. — Thus in the original : 
" Aqui aoante arame no instnimeuto 
Da g^rai^ coetamao, o que usarlto 
^^^B ' Par manba da Baynha, que inventaiido 

^^^b TbI ubo, deitou ftira o enoi uel'audo." 

I J 



Ah, mark the thunders rolling o'er tlie sky ; 
Yea, bath'd in gore, shall rank pollution lie. 

"Where to the mom tbe towers of Tava ehiae. 
Begins great Slam's empire's far-stretch'd. line. 
On Qoeda'a fields tho genial rays inspire 
The richest gnst of spicery's fragrant 6re. 
Malacca's castled harbour here survey. 
The weiiUhfnl scat foredoom 'd of Lusian away. 
Here to their port tho Laaian fleets shall ateer. 
From ev'ry shore far round assembling here 
The fragrant treasures of the eastern world : 
Here from the shore by rolling earthquakea harl'd,^! 
Through waves all foam, Sumatra's isle was riv'n. 
And, mid white whirlpools, down the ocean driT'n 
To this fair isle, the golden ChersoncBe, 
Some deem tlio sapient monarch plough'd the seaa 
Ophir its Tjrian name.' In whirling roara 
How fierce the tide boils down these clasping shore 
High from the strait the length'ning coast afar 
Its moonlike curve points to the northern star. 
Opening its bosom to the silver ray 
When fair Aurora pours the infant day. 
Patane snd Pam, and nameless nations more, 
Who rear their tents on Menam'a winding shore. 
Their vapsal tribute yield to Slam's throne; 
And thonaands more,' of laws, of names nnknow^n, 

' And 'mvl tehite uAirlpooIa ifoum the ocean driven, — See 
ftoconnt of Sicily, Tirg. Ma. iii. 

* Ophit ite Tyrtan name. — Sumntra htiB been by eame esta 
Ophir ot the Holy Scriptnrea ; but the auperior Gnonesa of th 
Bofala, and ila Bituatiou, favanr the claim of that Ethiopian ti 
Bochart. Gpog. Sacr. 

• And OuHutand* num. — The eiteosive oomitriefl betWL-__ 
and China, where Plolemy places hia mau-eaterB, and where 1 
vyilo found "men without heads, who aaw and spoke througrhg, 
their breastB," cootinues still »ery imperfectly known. The J 

have told many eitravagant lies of the wealth of theae pioi 

Cj the most authentic acooants they seem to bavo been peopled br 
coionieB from China. The religion and maoufaolureB of the Siameoi^ 
in particular, eonfeea the rCBerablanco. In Bonie diatriota, hom 
tbey have gieall; degenerated from the civilizatiou of thft ■ 
oountry. 
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That vast of land inhabit. Frond and bold, 
Prond oE their numbera, here the Laos hold 
The far-spread lawne ; the skirbing hijls obej 
The barb'rous Avas', and the Brahina'a sway. 
Lo, distant far, another monntain chain 
Rears its rude cliffs, the Q-aio'a dread domain ; 
Here brabiliz'd the human form is seen, 
The manuera fiend-like as the brutal mien : 
With frothing jaws they anck the hnman blood. 
And gnaw the reeking limbs,' thoir sweetest food ; 

' Atul gnaw Oie reeking Umht. — Muoh has been eaid on tbia subject, 
some denying and othurB osBerting the existence nf anthropophagi or 
man-eatora. Porphyry (de Abstin. i. * § 21 •) says that the Maasa- 
getie and Derbiaea (people of north-eoBtem. Aeiii), esteeming tlioae 
mOfit miBerable wlio died of aiakeeas, when their patents and rela- 
tionB grew old, killed and ate them, holding it mote honoUTobU 
thus to coaanme them than that they should be destroyed by vermiD. 
St. Jerome has odopted thia word for vord, and has added ta it an 
authority of his own : " Quid loqnar," aayaliB, (Adv. Joy. 1.2,0.6), "da 
oiBteriB nationibns ; onra ipse a^lescentalus in Gallia Tiderim So6to(i, 
gentem Britannicam, humanis Teaci aaraibus, et cum per sjIVM po^ 
coram greges et armentorum, poeadumque reperiaDt, paatorum nlttea, 
et foimlnanun papillas soloto abscindere, et has solas cibanun delioiai 
arbitrari?" Mandevylle ought neit to be cited, "Artirwarde men 
gon be many ylcs be see nnto a yie that men clopon Milhe: there is a 
fu]l cursed peple : thei deljten in ne thing more than to figbten and 
to Re men, and to drynhen gladlyeet manoes blood, wbioh they clepen 
Dieu." — P. 235. Yet, whatever absurdity may appear on the feoe of 
these tales ; and what can be more absurd than to suppose that a. few 
wild Soots or Irish (for the name was then proper to Ireland), ehould 
80 lord it ta Gaul, as to eat the breasts of the women and the hips of 
the shepherds? Yet. whatever absarditiea our Handevyllos may have 
obtrnded on the public, the evidence of the fact is not thocoby wholly 
destroyed. Though Dumpier and other visitora of barbsjous natioDa 
have assured ua tbat they never met with any man-eaters, and though 
Voltaire has ridiculed tbe opinion, yet one may venture the aasertioD 
of their existence, without part&king of a credulity aimihtr to that of 
thoee foreit^ora, who believed that the men of Kent were bom with 
tails like aheep (see Lambert's Peramb.), the punishment inflicted 
upon them for the murder of Thomas & Beoket Slany are the 
oredible aooounts, that diiTerent barbarous nations used to eat theii 
priaoners of war. According to tbe anthentic testimony of the best 
PottugueBe vrritera, the natives of Brazil, on their high fuativala, i 
brought forth their captives, and after many barbarous ceremonies, 
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Horrid, with figrnr'd Beams of Iraming sieel, 
Their wolf -like frowns their ruthless Inst rereaL 
Camhaja there the bine-tinged Meoon lares, 
Meoon the eastern Nile, whose swelling waves, . 
' Captain of rivers ' nam*d, o'er many a clime, 
In annual period, pour their fatt'ning slime. 
The simple natives of these lawns believe 
That other worlds the souls of beasts receive ; ^ 

at last roasted and greedily deyonred theii mangled limbs. I>oring 
his torture the unhappy Tictim prided himself in his manly courage, 
upbraiding their want of skill in the art of tormenting, and telling 
his murderers that his belly had been the graye of many of their 
relations. Thus the fact was certain long before a late voyage 
discovered the horrid practice in New Zeidand. To drink human 
blood has been more common. The Gktuls and other ancient uaticms 
practised it. When Magalhaens proposed Christianity to the King 
of Bubo, a north-eastern Asiatic island, and when Francis de Castro 
discovered Santigana and other islands, a hundred leagues north of 
the Moluccas, the conversion of their kings was confirmed by each 
party drinking of the blood of the other. Our poet Spenser tells us, in 
his View of Sie State of Ireland, that he has seen the Irish drink 
human blood, particularly, he adds, ** at the execution of a notable 
traitor at Limerick, called Murrogh O'Brien, I saw an old woman, who 
was his foster-mother, take up his head whilst he was quartering and 
suck up all the blood that run thereout, saying, that the earth was not 
worthy to drink it, and therewith also steeped her face and breast 
and tore her hair, crying out and shrieking most terribly." It is 
worthy of regard that the custom of marking themselves with hot 
irons, and tattooing, is characteristic both of the Guios of Camoens 
and of the present inhabitants of New Zealand. And if, as its 
animals indicate, the island of Otaheite was first peopled by a ship- 
wreck, the friendship existing in a small society mi^ht easily 
obliterate the memory of one custom, while the less unfriendly one 
of tattooing was handed down, a memorial that they owed their origin 
to the north-eastern parts of Asia, where that custom particularly 
prevails. 

* Other worlds the sotiU of beasts receive. — ^That Queen Elizabeth 
reigned in England, is not more certain than that the most igpiorant 
nations in all ages have had the idea of a state after death. The 
same faculty which is conscious of existence ^whispers the wish for it ; 
and, so little acquainted with the deductions of reasoning have some 
tribes been, that not only their animals, but even the ghosts of 
their domestic utensils have been believed to accompany them to 
the islands of the blessed. Long ere the voice of philosophy was 
heafd, the opinion of an after state was popular in Greece. The works 
of Homer bear incontestable evidence of this. And there is not a fea- 
ture in the history of the human mind better ascertained, than that nq 
sooner did speculation seize upon the topic, than belief declined, and, 
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Where the fierce mnrd'rer-wolE, to pains decreed, 

Sees the mild lamb enjoy the heav'ulj mead. 

Oh gentle Mecoa,' on thy friendly shore 

Long shall the mnse her sweetrat oS'ringa ponr I 

WLen tyrant ire, chaf'd by the blended lust I 

Of pride outrageoua, and revenge nnjuat, 

Shall on the gniltless eiile burst their rage, 

And madd'ning tempests on their side engage, 

Preserv'd by Heav'n the song of Luaian fame. 

The Bong, O Vasco, sacred to thy name. 

Wet from the whelming snrge, shall trinmph o'er 

The fate of shipwreck on the Mecon's shore. 

Here rest aecnre as on the muse's breast ! 

Happy the deathless song, the bard, a!as, nnblost ! 

" Chiampa there her fragrant coast eKten Js, 
There Cochin- China' a cnltur'd land ascends : 
Prom Anam Bay begins the ancient reign 
Of China's beauteous art-adora'd domain ; 

ai tie great Bacoii observes, the moat learned, became the moat 
atheiatioul ages. The reason of this is obvious. While tho human 
mind is all simplicity, populnr opinioD is cordially reoeired; but, whea 
reaaoning bugine, proof ia eipeoted, and deficiency of demonetration 
being perceived, doabt and disbelief outurally follow. Yet, etrange as 
it muy uppoiu', tf the wriler'a memory does not greatly deceive him, 
these oerCuin {aata were denied by Hobbes. If he is not greatly 
mistaken, that gentleman, who guve a, wretched, a moat impoetioal 
translation of iCtmer, has so grossly misunderstood his author, aa to 
assert that liis mention of a future state was not in conformity to the 
popalar opinioa of his age, but only his own poetical fiction. He might 
as well hare asanred us, that the aaoriflces of Homer had never any 
exiatence in Greece. But, aa no absurdity is too gross for some 
geninees, our murderer of Homer, our Hobbea, has likewise asserted, 
that the belief of the immortality of the human soul was the child 
of pride and apeculatlon, unlmown in Greece till long after the 
appearance of the Iliad. 

* Ok genlle Meam. — It Was on the coast of Coohin-Chioa, at the 
month of this river, the Moekhauu, or Camboja of modem writers, 
that Camoens anfiered the unhappy shipwreck which rendered him 
the sport of fortune during the reniainder of his life. The literal 
readering of the Portuguese, which Mickle claims the liberty of 
improving, is, " On liia gentle, hospitable bosom shall he receive the 
song, wet from woful, unhappy shipwreck, escaped from destroying 

tempests, from ravenous dangers, the effect of the anjust ar-* 

upon Lim whose lyre shall be more renowned than enriched."— 
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Wide from the burning to the frozen skies, 
Overflow 'd with wealth, the potent empire lies. 
Here, ere the cannon's rage in Europe roar'd,^ 
The cannon's thunder on the foe was pour'd : 

' Here ere the cannon^e rage in Eitrope roared. — According to 
Le Gomte's memoirs of China, and those of other travellers, the 
mariner's compass, fire-arms, and {nrinting were known in that empire, 
long ere the invention of these arts in Europe. But the aocounts of 
Du Halde, Le Gomte, and the other Jesuits, are hy no means to be 
depended on. It was their interest (in order to gain credit in Europe 
and at the court of Rome) to magnify the splendour of the empire 
where their mission lay, and they have magnified it into romance itself. 
It is pretended, that the Chinese used fbe-arms in their wan with 
Zenghis Khan, and Tamerlane ; but it is also said that the Sogdians 
used cannon against Alexander. The mention of any sulphurous 
composition in an old writer is, with some, immediately converted into 
a regular tire of artillery. The Chinese, indeed, on the first arrival 
of Europeans, had a kind of mortars, which they called fire-pans, but 
they were utter strangers to the smaller fire-arms. Verbiest, a Jesuit, 
was the first who taught them to make brass cannon, set upon wheels. 
And, even so late as the hostile menace which Anson gave them, 
they knew not how to level, or manage, their ordnance to any advantage. 
Their printing is, indeed, much more ancient than*that of Europe, but 
it does not deserve the same name, the blocks of wood with which 
they stamp their sheets being as inferior to as they are different from 
the movable types of Europe. The Chinese have do idea of the 
graces of fine writing ; here, most probably, the fault exists in their 
language; but the total want of nature in their painting, and of 
symmetry in their architecture, in both of which they have so long been 
experienced, afibrd a heavy accusation against their genius. But, in 
planning gardens, and in the art of beautifying the face of their 
country, they are unequalled. Yet, even in their boasted gardening 
their genius stands accused. The art of ingrafting, so long known to 
Europe, is still unknown to them. And hence their fruits are vastly 
inferior in fiavour to those of the western world. The amazing waU 
of defence against the Tartars, though 1500 miles in extent, is a 
labour inferior to the canals, lined on the sides with hewn stone, 
which everywhere enrich, and adorn their country ; some of which 
reach 1000 miles, and are of depth to carry vessels of burthen. These 
grand remains of antiquity prove that there was a time when the 
Chinese were a much more accomplished people than at present. 
Though their princes for many centuries have discovered no such efforts 
of genius as these, the industry of the people still remains, in which 
they rival, and resemble, the Dutch. In every other respect they are 
the most unamiable of mankind. Amazingly uninventive, for, though 
possessed of them, the arts have made no progress among the Chinese 
these many centuries : even what they were taught by uie Jesuits is 
dmost lost. So false in their dealings, they boast that none but 
Chinese can cheat a Chinese. The crime whit^ disgraces human 
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And here the trembling needle aonght the north, 
Ere Time in Europe bronghi the ■wonder forth. 



that elevnticm of aonl wliicli is expreBBsd by the beat Bense of the 
'nord pitt;, Id the time of oslacnitf whole proTinoefl are desolated b; 
self-murder ; an end, as Hnme aays, of Bome of the admired uameB a( 
antiquity, not unworthy of so detestable a ohariLcter. And, as it iB 
always found congenial to baseness of heart, tlio moat daetaidly 
cowonliae coropletea the desoriptiou of that of the Cbineee, 

Unimproved aa their arts is their learning. Though their tangnage 
oODailta of few words, it is almost inipoasibie for a stranger to attun 
the ait of speaking it. And what a Buropeau leams eie he is aeven 
years old, to read, ia the labour of the life of a Chineae. Id place of 
4na 21 letters, they have more than 60,000 marha, which Rompoae their 
writiogs : and Iheii paucity of words, all of which may be attained in 
t. few houra, requires such an infinite variety of tone and action, that 
the slightest mistake in modulation renders the speaker nnlntelligibla. 
And in addressing a great man, in place of " my Lord," you may call 
bim a bead, the word being the some, all the difference consistinK in 
the tone of it. A language like this must ever be a bar to the progress 
and aooomplishmentji of literature. Of medicine they are very ignorant. 
The ginseng, which they pretended was a universal remedy, ia fonnd 
to be a root of no singnlar virtoe. Their booka coosist of odeB 
without poetry, and of moral maxima, excellent in themselves, but 
withont investigation or reafiooing. For, to philosophical diaouaaion 
and metaphysics they seem utterly strangera ; and, when taught 
mathematics by the Jesuits, their greatest men were lost in astoaieh- 
ment. Whatever their political wisdom baa been, at present it ia nar- 
row and barbarous. Jealons lest strangers should steal their arts — arts 
which are excelled at Dresden, and other parts of Europe — they preclude 
themselves from the great advantages which arise from an interconree 
with civilized aatiooa. Yet, in the hkws which they impose on every 
foreign ship which ontsrs tiieii ports for traffic, they oveti exoeed the 
ounningaedavariceof theDotcb. In their iatemal policy the military 
government of RomB under the emperors is revived, with acoamnlated 
barbarisro- In every city and provinne the military are the oonstablea 
and peace oiGoera. What a picture ia thia ! Nothing hut Chinese or 
Datdi iniiustry could preserve the traffic and popnlation of a country J 
under the control of aimed ruffiauB. lint, huuce the emperor liaa I 
leisure to cultivate his gardens, and to write despicable odea to hit I 
oonoubines. H 

Whatever was their moat ancient doctrine, certain it ia that ' 
the legislators who formed the present eystem of China presented to 
their peopleno other object of worship than Tuin £ani^*, the material 
heavens and their infinenoiDg power; hy which an intelligent principle 
is exclnded. Yet, finding that the hnnan mind in the rudest breasfs 
is donaeiouB of its weakness, and prone to believe the occuzreocee qt 1 
life under the power of lucky or nojuoky ofaBervaaoes, they pranuttaA J 



e let Egfpt boftsb her moantain pyres ; 
7o prouder fanie yon bounding wall aspires, 

titeit people tbe nee of uioriScea to these Lnoretinn goda of bu^.. 
■titiouH fenr. Nor waa the ptinciple of devotion, impriDted by HeaTcu 
in tlie bDin[tiiheart,alonep«rve>l(id: another unextin^ieliablepasBiiHi 
naa also misled. On tablets, in every family, are written, the names at 
tbe !aat three of their anoeatore, added to each, "HerereetB bis soul;" 
and before tlieeo tablets they bum inoenae, and paj adoration, Confogjin 
who, according to their LiBtorieB, had been in the Weat abont SOD 
years before the Christiao era, appears to be Only the confiimer of 
their eld opiniims ; but tbo accoimta of him and bis deotrine are involted 
in nncertamty. In their places of worship, however, boards ore Bot npi 
insoKbed, " This is the seat of the soul of Confucius," and to thear, 
and their anceatorB, they oelcbrate solemn sacrifices, without Beeming In 
posseBB any idea of the intelleotual existence of the departed bokL 
The Jesuit Bicai, and his brethren of the Chinese miBsion, wj 
honeiUy told their converts, that Tien was the God of the ChriBtinus, 
and that the label of Confucius wob the term by which they expresHd 
His divine majesty. But, after a Inng and severe scrutiiiy at the oottit 
of Bome, Tien was found to signify nothing more than AsatMaly m 
wtiveraal matier, and the Jesuits of China were orderod to rmaanM 
this heresy. Among all the seots who worship diCferent idols in Chin!. 
there is only one which has any tolerable idea of the immoctalitjr of 
the soul ; and among these, says Leland, Christianity at meteai 
obtoioB some fooling. But the moat iutercating particuliu' of Chini 
yet remains to be mentioned. Coobclous of the abvious tendency, 
Voltaire and others bava triumphed in the great antiquity of thn 
Chinese, and in the dietant period tiiey ascribe to tbe oreatioo. Bnl 
the bubble cannot bear the touch. If some Chinese accounts fix the 
eta of creation 40000 years ago, others are contented with no less than 
884953. But who knows net that every nation has its Geoffiy of 
Monmouth? And we have already observed tbe legends whiob toiA 
their rise from tbe Annus Magnus of tbe Chaldean and Seyptiu 
astronomers, an apparent revolution of the stars, which in ream; hn 
no eiiatence. To the fanciful who held this Annus Magnus, it aeemed 
hard to suppose that ear world was in its first revolution of the great 
year, and to suppose that many were past was easy. And, that tliii 
was the case, we have absolute proof in the doctrines of the Brahmin^ 
who, though they talk of hundreds of thousands of years which an 
paBt, vet confess, that this, the fourth world, has not yet attained iti 
6D0Otn year. Ajid much within this compass are all the creditda 
proofs of Chinese antiquity comprehended. To three heads all tbew 
proofs are reduceable — their form of government, which, till the 
oanquest of the Tartars in 1641, bore the marks of the hjghert 
antiquity; their astronomical observations ; and their history. 

Simply and purely patriarchal, every father was the magistrate 
in his own family ; and the emperor, who acted by his suhstitntes. the 
^^ Mandarins, was veoerated and obeyed as the father of alL Tlw 
1 passive submission to authority thus branched out waa i» 
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I A prouder boast of regal power dieplajs 
I Thau all the world beheld in aucient deja. 



colcatod b; Confucius, and their other philoBopbera, as the grsateat 
doty of luDrBlitj. Bat, if there is uu &ge ia Boocud or profane 
history where tbe inuaneiB of muuktud are thus delinoutud, no 
superior antiqcit; ia proved by the Form of Cbineae govenunout. ' 
Their ignorance of the very ancient art of ingrafting fruit-trees, snd 
the state of their tauguuge (like the Hebrew in its pauoity of 
norde), a paacity characteristic of the ages when the ideas of men 
required few BjUables to olothe theni, prove nothing farther than the 
early separation of the Chinese colony ■ fram the rest of manltind ; 
Qothirig farther, except that they have oantinucd till very lately 
withoat any material interoourae with the other nations of the 

A ooutinued suoceBsion of aatronomioal obaervatioas, for 4000 
years, was claimed by the ChinoHe, when they were flrat visited by ^ 
the Europeans. Voltaire, that ton of truth, hao often with great 
triumph mentioned the indubitable proofs of Chinese antiquity; 
but at these times ho must have received his information from tho 
same dream which told him tliat Camoens accompanied hia friend 
Gaua in the voyage which discovered the East Indies. If Voltaire 
and his diaoiples will talk of Chinese astronomy, and the 1000 years 
antiquity of its perfection, let them enjoy every cansequeucc which 
may possibly result froio it. But let them allutr the same liberty to 
others. Let them allow others to draw their inferences from a few 
Htubbarn facts, facts which demonstrate the ignoranoe of the Chinese 
in astronomy, 'i'he earth, they imagined, was a great plain, oC which 
their country was the midat ; and so ignorant were they of the cause 
of eolipses, that they believed the sun and moon were assaulted, and 
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Not built, created seems the f rowBing mound ; 
O'er loftiest moantain tops, aad vales profound 
Extends the wondrous length, with warlike castles crown 
Immense the northern wastes their horrors spread ; ^ 
In frost and snow the seas and shores are clad. 
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'in danger of being devoured by a huge dragon. The stars mm 
oonsidered as the directors of human affairs, and thus their boasted 
astronomy ends in that silly imposition, judicial astrology. Thoi^gh 
tiiey had made some observations on the revolutions of the planetB, 
ftnd though in the emperor's palace there was an observatory, the 
first apparatus of proper instruments ever known in China was 
introduced by Father Yerbiest. After this it need scarcely be added, 
that their astronomical observations which pretend an antiquity of 
4000 years, are as false as a Welch genealogy, and that the Chinese 
themselves, when instructed by the Jesuits, were obliged to own that 
their calculations were erroneous and impossible. The great credit 
and admiration which their astronomical and mathematical know- 
ledge procured to the Jesuits, afford an indubitable confirmation of 
these facts. 

Ridiculous as their astronomical, are their historical antiquities. 
After all Voltaire has said of it, the oldest date to which their history 

Eretends is not much above 4000 years. During this period 236 kings 
ave reigned, of 22 different families. The first king reigned 100 
years, then we have the names of some others, but without any 
detail of actions, or that concatenation of events which distinguishes 
authentic history. That mark of truth does not begin to appear for 
upwards of 2000 years of the Chinese legends. Little more than the 
names of kings, and these often interrupted with wide (Miasms, 
compose all the annals of China, till about the period of the Christian 
era. Something like a history then commences, but that is again 
interrupted by a wide chasm, which the Chinese know not how to 
fill up otherwise, than by asserting that a century or two elapsed in 
the time, and that at such a period a new family mounted the thrcme. 
Such is the history of China, full brother in every family feature to 
those Monkish tales, which sent a daughter of Pharoah to be oueen 
of Scotland, which sent Brutus to England, and a grandson of Noah 
to teach school among the mountains in Wales. 

* Immense the northern waMes their Jwrrora spread. — Tartary, 
Siberia, Samoyada, Kamtchatka, etc. A short account of the Grand 
Hiama of Thibet Tartary shall complete our view of the superstitions 
of the East. While the other pagans of Asia worship the most ugly 
monstrous idols, i;he Tartars of Thibet adore a real living god. He 
sits cross-legged on his throne, in the great temple, adorned with 
gold e,nd diamonds. He never speaks, but sometimes elevates his 
Hand in token that he approves of the prayers of his worshippers. 
He is a ruddy well-looking young man, about 25 or 27, and is the 
most miserable wretch on earth, being the mere puppet of his priests, 
"^o dispatch him whenever age or sickness make any alteration in 
is features; and another, instructed to act his part, is put in his 
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These ahoreB foreake, to fntnro ages due t I 

A world of islanda claims thy happier view, J 

"Wliere lavish Nature all her boanty ponra, J 

And flowers and fruits of ev'ry fragrance showers. I 

Japan behold ; beneath the globe's broad face I 

Northward ahe sinks, the nether aeaa embrace 1 

Her eastern bounds ; what glorious fruitage there, 1 
ninetrious GauA, shall thy labours bear ! 

How bright a silver mine ! ' when Heav'n's own lore j 

From pagan dross shall purify her ore. I 

" Beneath the spreading wings of pnrple mom, I 

Behold what isles these glist'ning seas adorn! I 

'Mid hundreda yet unnam'd, Temate behold ! I 

By day, her hills in pitchy clonds inroll'd, I 

By night, like rolling waves, the sheets of fire I 

Blaze o'er the seas, and high to heav'n aspire. J 

For Lnsian hands here blooms the fragrant clove, ■ 

But Lusiau blood shall sprinkle ev'ry grove. I 

The golden birds that ever sail the akiea I 

Here to the son display their shining dyea, 1 

Each want supplied, on air they ever soar; I 

The ground they touch not ' till they breathe no more, I 

place. Princes of very distant piovinces send tribute la this doitf ' 
and implore his blesBiiig, and, qs Voltaire liaa merrily told us, think 
tliemselvea secure of bsncdicdon if fuTonred viith eomctting from hia 
godship, esteemed more sacred tltsn the biHowed oow-duQg of tile 
Brabmins. 

' How bright a silver mine. — By tbifl beautiful metaphor (omitted 
b; Castora) CamciiDS alludes Co the great success, wliich in hia time 
attended the Jesuit missiooarida in Japan. James 1, sent an embuBsy 
to Ihe HOtereign, !tnd opened a trade with thia counCrf, but it was 
soon suffered to decline. The Dutch are the only Europeans who 
now traffic with the Japantso, which it is aiiid tbey obtain by 
trampling on the crOBS aod by abjuring the Cbrietiau same, b 
religion the Japanpse are much the some aa their neighbours of China. 
And in the frequency of Belf-niurder, eays Voltaire, they vie with 
their brother islnndem of England. 

' The grovnd Ikey louck not. — These are commonly called the birds 
of Paiadiae. It was the old erroneena opinion that they always 
soared in the air, and that the female hatched her young ao the book 
of the male. Their feathers bear a mixture of tlio most boaulifnl 
azure, purple, end golden colours, which hare a flno uffect iu the mn 
of the sun, 
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Here Banda's isles their fair embroid'rj spread 
Of Tarious fruitage, azure, white, and red ; 
And birds of ey'ry beauteous plume display 
Their glitt'ring radiance, as, ^m spray to spray, 
From bower to bower, on busy wings they rove, 
To seize the tribute of the spicy grove. 
Borneo here expands her ample breast. 
By Nature's hand in woods of camphor dress'd ; 
The precious liquid, weeping from the trees, 
Glows warm with health, the balsam of disease. 
Fair are Timora's dales with groves array'd. 
Each riy'let murmurs in the fragrant shade. 
And, in its crystal breast, displays the bowers 
Of Sanders, blest with health-restoring powers. 
Where to the south the world's broad surface bends, 
Lo, Sunda's realm her spreading arms extends. 
From hence the pilgrim brings the wondrous tale,^ 
A river groaning through a dreary dale 
(For all is stone around) converts to stone 
"Whate'er of verdure in its breast is thrown. 
Lo, gleaming blue, o'er fair Sumatra's skies, 
Another mountain's trembling flames arise ; 
Here from the trees the gum * all fragrance swells, 
And softest oil a wondrous fountain wells. 
Nor these alone the happy isle bestows, 
Fine is her gold, her silk resplendent glows. 
Wide forests there beneath Maldivia's tide ' 
From with'ring air their wondrous fruitage hide. 



^ From hence the pilgrim brings the vxmdrous tale. — Streams of this 
kind are common in many countries. Castera attributes this quality to 
the excessive coldness of the waters, but this is a mistake. The waters 
of some springs are impregnated with sparry particles, which adhering 
to the herbage, or the clay, on the banks of their channel, harden into 
stone, and incrust the original retainers. 

' Herefrom the trees the gum. — Benzoin, a species of frankincense. 
The oil mentioned in the next line, is that called the rock oil, petroleum, 
a black fetid mineral oil, good for bruises and sprains. 

' Wide forests there beneath Maldivia^s tide. — A sea plant, re- 
sembling the palm, grows in great abundance in the bays about the 
Maldivian islands. The boughs rise to the top of the water, and bear 
4 kind of apple, called the coco of Maldivia, which is esteemed an 
itidote against poison. 
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The green-hair'd Nereids tend the bow'ry dells, I 

Whose wondrous frnitagc poiaon'a rage expela. I 

In Ceylon, lo, how high yon mottntain's browa ! J 

The Bailing' clouds its middle height enclose. ■'V 

Holy the hill is deem'd, the hallow'd tread ^m 

Of sainted footstep^ marks its rocky head. 'm 

Lav'd by the Red Seagnlf, Socotra's bowers ifl 

There boast the tardy aloe's beanteons flowers. - 1 

On Afric's strand, foredoom'd to Lasian sway, I 

Sebold these isles, and rocks of dnsky gray ; I 

From cells unknown here bounteons ocean ponra •■ 

The fragrant amber on the sandy shores. 'B 

And lo, the Island of the Mood ' displays ■ 

Her vernal lawns, and nnm'roQS peacefnl bays : "9 

The halcyons' hov'ring o'er the bays are seen, "■ 

And lowing herds adorn the vales of greett. 'fl 

" Th^is, from the cape wbere sail was ne'er nnfnrl'd, 1 

Till thine, auspicious, sought the eastern world, I 

To utmost wave, where first the morning star I 

Sheds the pale lustre of her silver car, I 

Thine eyes have view'd the empires and the isles, I 

The world immense, that crowns thy glorious toils — I 

That world where ev'ry boon is shower'd from Heav'n, m 

Now to the West^ by tbee, great chief, is giv'n.* I 

' The tread of taiiUedfootelep, — The imprint of a hutnan foot ia found 
on the high mouDtain, called me Pio of Adam. Logendar; tradition 
sajB, thikt Adam, after he y/na expplled from Faradise, did punatiae 
300 yeore on (his Iiiil, an which he loft the print of hia foatstep. This 
talo acema to be Jewiah, or Mohammedan ; for the nativea, acoording to 
Captain Knos (who was twentj jBara a oaptive ia Ceylon), pretend 
the impression waa niade by the god Budhn, when he ascended to 
heaven, after having, for the aalvation of manldnd, appeared on the 
earth. His priests beg charity foe the sake of Sudha, wboee worship J 
they perform among groves of the Bogabah-tree, under which, whea V 
on earth, they say he usnally aat and taught. I 

* And lo, fhe Islatid of the Moori. — Madagascar is thus named by the, n 
nativea. ' 

* The fcingflsherB. 

* NoiB to the Wfjit, by thee, great etiUf, is given. — Tlie aublimily 
of thia eulogy on the espedition of the LusiaJ has been already 
obseryed. What fbllowa ia a natural completion of the whole ; an<^ 
the digreaaive exclamation at the end excepted, ia exactly Bimilu to 
the mannei in which Homer has ooocluded the Iliad. 
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" And still, O blest, thy peerless honours grow, 
New op'ning views the smiling fates bestow. 
With alter'd face the moving globe behold ; 
There ruddy ev'ning sheds her beams of gold. 
While now, on Afric's bosom faintly die 
The last pale glimpses of the twilight sky. 
Bright o'er the wide Atlantic rides the mom. 
And dawning rays another world adorn : 
To farthest north that world enormous bends. 
And cold, beneath the southern pole-star ends. 
Near either pole ^ the barb'rous hunter, dress'd 
In skins of bears, explores the frozen waste : 
Where smiles the genial snn with kinder rays, 
Proad cities tower, and gold-roof'd temples blaze. 
This golden empire, by the heav'n's decree. 
Is due, Castile, O favonr'd power, to thee ! 
Even now, Colambus o'er the hoary tide 
Pursues the ev'ning sun, his navy's guide. 
Yet, shall the kindred Lasian share the reign. 
What time this world shall own the yoke of Spain. 
The first bold hero * who to India's shores 
Through vanquish'd waves thy open'd path exploree, 
Driv'n by the winds of heav'n from Afric's strand. 
Shall fix the holy cross on yon fair land. 
That mighty realm, for pui-ple wood renown'd. 
Shall stretch the Lusian empire's western bound. 
Fir'd by thy fame, and with his king in ire, 
To match thy deeds shall Magalhaens aspire.* 



* Near either pole, — We are now presented with a beantifiil view 
of the American world. Columbus discovered the West Indies before, 
but not the continent till 1498 — the year after Gama sailed from 
Lisbon. 

' The first held hero. — Cabral, the first after Gama who sailed to 
India, was driven by tempest to the Brazils, a proof that more ancient 
voyagers might have met with the same fate. He named the country 
Santa Cruz, or Holy Cross ; it was afterwards named Brazil, £rom the 
colour of the wood with which it abounds. It is one of the finest 
countries in the new world. 

' To match thy deeds shall Magdlhaeiis aspire, — Camoens, though ha 
boasts of the actions of Magalhaens as an honour to Portugal, yet 
condemns his defection to the King of Spain, and calls him — 
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In all but loyalty, of Luaian soal. 

No fear, no danger shall his toils control. 

O Magalhaem, no feito com verdade 
Fortagitez, ■por^ ntui aa lealdade, 
" In deeds tmty a Foituguese, but nut in layulty." Aod others have 
beatowed upon kim the nunc of traitor, but porhapit uudsaervedly. 
Justioe to tlio name of thia great man requires an exuniiQation of the 
charge. Ere ho entered into the aervico of the King of Spain by a 
Bolemn act, he unnaturalized liimaelf. Ofloriua is very seTero agninet 
thifl unavailing rite, and argues that no injury which a princa may 
possibly give, can authorize a subjoot to ikct the part of u traitor 
against his native conntry. This is certainly true, bat it is net 
Btrietly applicable to the ciue of Magnthaeos. MoDj emiaent seivicea 
performed io Africa and India entitled him to a oertaiu allowance 
which, though inconsiderable in ttaolf, was esteemed as the reward M 
distinguished merit, and therefore highly valued. For this Magolr 
baeUB petitioned in vain. Ho found, says Faria, that the mHlicioua 
aociiBationH of eome men had more weight with his soTcreiga than all 
his BcrTioes. After this unworthy repulse, what patronag;e at tha 
coutt of Liabon could he hope? And though no injury can vindicate 
the man who draws his sworu against his native country, yet no moral 
duty reqoirea that be who has aome important discovery in meditation 
should stiBe bis design, if uncountenauced by hia native prince. It 
bos been alleged, that be embroiled his conntry in disputes with 
Spain. But neither is this strictly applicable to the neglected Magal- 
hacna. The courts of Spain and Portugal had solemnly settled the 
limits within which they were to make diacoveriea and settlements, 
and within these did Magalbaena and the court of Spain propose thai 
his diBoovories should terminate. And allowing that hie oaloulation* 
might mislead bim beyond the bounds preaoribed to the Bpaniards, 
still bis apology is clear, for it would luive been injurious to owih 
court, tiod be supposed that the faitb of the boundary treaty would 
be trampled npon by either power. If it is said that ho aggiaudixed 
the enemies of bis country, the Spaniards, and introduced tbem to a 
danKerouBiivalship with the Portuguese aettlemenls : let the sentenoa 
of Faria on this subject be remembered: "Let prinoes beware," says he, 
" how by neglect or injuallce the; force into desperate actious the men 
who have merited rewards." 

In tbe end of the 15th and beginning of the IGtb centaries, the 
spirit of diacovcry brohe forth iu its greatest vigour. The Bast and 
the Weat had been visited by Gaha aud Columbus ; and the bold idea 
of sailing to the East by the West waa revived by Mogalhaens. 
Revived, for misled by Strabo and Pliny, who place India near to tha 
west of Spain, Columbus expecting to find the India of the auoienta 
when he landed on Hispaniolo, thought he had discovered the Opblr 
of Solomon. And hence the name of Indies was given to that and 
the neighbouring islacds. Though America and the Moluccas were 
now found to be at a great distance, the genius of Magalhaona still 
suggested the possibility of a western passage. And accordingly, 
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Along these regions, from the burning zone 

To deepest south, he dares the coarse nnknown. 

While, to the kingdoms of the rising day, 

To rival thee he holds the western way, 

A land of giants ^ shall his eyes behold, 

Of camel strength, surpassing human mould : 

possessed of his g^reat design, and neglected with contempt at home, 
he offered his service to the court of Spain, and was accepted. With 
five ships and 250 men he sailed from Spain in September, 1519, and 
after many difficulties, occasioned by mutiny and the extreme cold, he 
entered the great Pacific Ocean or South Seas by those straits wMeh 
bear his Spanish name Magellan. From these straits, in the 52| 
degree of southern latitude, he traversed that great ocean, till in the 
10th degree of north latitude he landed on the island of Subo or 
Marten. The king of this country was then at war with a neigh- 
bouring prince, and Magalhaens, on condition of his conversion to 
Christianitv, became his auxiliary. In two battles the Spaniards were 
victorious, but in the third, Magalhaens, together with one Martinho, 
a judicial astrologer, whom he usually consulted, was unfortunately 
killed. Chagrined with the disappointment of promised victory, the 
new baptised king of Subo made peace with his enemies, and having 
invited to an entertainment the Spaniards on shore, he treacherously 
poisoned them all. The wretched remains of the fieet arrived at the 
I^ortuguese settlements in the isles of Banda and Temate, where they 
were received, says Faria, as friends, and not as intruding strangers; 
a proof that the boundary treaty was esteemed sufficiently sacred. 
Several of the adventurers were sent to India, and from thence to 
Spain, in Portuguese ships, one ship only being in a condition to 
return to Europe by the Cape of Good Hope. This vessel, named the 
Ftc^orta, however, had the honour to be the first which ever sur- 
rounded the globe ; an honour by some ignorantly attributed to the 
ship of Sir Francis Drake. Thus unhappily ended, says Osorius, the 
expedition of Magalhaens. But the good bishop was mistaken, for a 
few years after he wrote, and somewhat upwards of fifty after the return 
of the Victoria, Philip II. of Spain availed himself of the discoveries of 
Magalhaens. And the navigation of the South Seas between Spanish 
America and the Asian Archipelago, at this day forms the basis of the 

S)wer of Spain : a basis, however, which is at the mercy of Qreat 
ritain, while her ministers are wise enough to preserve her great 
naval superiority. A Gibraltar in the South Seas is only wanting. 
But when this is mentioned, who can withhold his eyes from the 
isthmus of Darien — the rendezvous appointed by nature for the fleets 
which may one day give law to the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans : a 
settlement which to-day might have owned subjection to Great Britcdn, 
if justice and honour had always presided in the cabinet of William 
the Third? 

* A land of giants. — ^The Patagonians. Various are the fables of 
•^vigators concerning these people. The Spaniards who went with 
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And, onward still, tty femo his prond heart's guide I 

Hanntiug him nnappeas'd, the dreary tido M 

Beneath the southera etar's cold gleam he braves, I 

AnA sterna the whirls of land-surroaaded waves. I 

For ever sacred to the hero's fame, I 

These foaming straits shall bear his deathless namo. I 

Through these dread j'awa of rock he presses on, I 

Another ocean's breast, imnienao, nnknown, I 

Beneath the soath's cold wings, nnmeasur'd, wide, I 

Receives his vessels ; through the dreary tide I 

In darkling shades, where never man before I 

Heard the waves howl, he dares tbe nameless shore. I 

" Thus far, favonr'd Lnslans, bountoons Heaven 1 

Tour nation's glories to yoar view has giv'n, I 

What ensigns, blazing to the morn, pursue I 

The path of heroes, open'd first by yoa ! 1 

Still be it yours the first in fame to shine: M 

Thus shall your brides now chaplets still entwine, H 

With laarels ever new your brows enfold, B 

And braid your wavy locks with radiant gold. ■ 

"How calm the waves, how mild the balmy galel I 

The halcyons call ; ye Lusiana, spread the sail^ fl 

Old ocean, now appeas'd, shall rage no more. ■ 

Haste, point the bowsprit to your native shore: I 

Soon shall the transports of the natal soil ■ 

O'erwhelm, in bounding joy, the thonghta of ev'ry toil." I 

The goddess spake * ; and Yasbo wav'd his hand, I 

And soon the joyful heroes crowd the strand. I 

HagalhaeiiB affirmed tbej were about ten feet is lieigbt, siTwe whiuh 
vnjBge the; have riaen and fuilen in their stature, aoeordmg to the 
different humoiirB of our aeu wits. 

' The goddest ipake. — We are now eome to the eoneluaion of the 
fiotioa of the island of Venus, a Bction which is divided into three 
principal parts. In each of ihese the poetical niatit is obvious, 
mor need we fear to assert, that the hnppineas of oar author, in 
uaitisg all these parts together ia one great episode, would have 
excited the admiration of Longinns. The heroes of the Lusiad 
receive their reward in the IslaBd of Love. Tbey are led to the,] 
palace of Thetis, where, during a divine feast, they bliu the glori< 
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TictorieB aod conqaesls of the heroes who are to Bucoaei] the 
their Inditin expsditioD, sung hj a Biren ; and the face of the 
itself, deBciibed by the goddosa, diecovera the universe, and 
ticularly the extent of the eafitem world, now given to Europe l 
BUocesB of G*MA. Neither in grandeTir, nor in happiness of oompl 
may the ^neid or Odyaeej be mentioned in comparison. The 
alone, in cpio conduct (aa already 'obaeFied) bears a strong Teaemb 
But however great in other viewB of poetical merit, the games i 
faneral of Patroclns, and the redemption of the body of Eectol 
Bidcrod as the interesting oonelusion of a great whole, oan nei 
propriety and grandeur ba brought into oompetitioD with the adm 
episode which concludes the poem on the discovery of India. 

Soon after tho appearance of the Luaiad, the l&nguage of I 
was abio enriohod with an heroic poem, the author of whici 
often imitated tho Fortugueae poet, purticnlarly in the Sction < 
glolie of the world, nhiith is shown to Gama, In the JmuM 
ciobe, surrounded with a radiant ^hero, is also miraculoual y snpl 
in the air; and on this an ondiimtcr shows to the SpauinH 
c»tent of theii' dominions in the now world. But Don A 
d'Aivilla is in tlils, as In every other part of his poom, greatly in 
to the poetical spirit of CamoSns. Milton, whose poetical oondi 
concluding the action, of bis Paradise I<ost, as already pointed 
seems farmed upon the Lusiad, appears to have had this pi 
particularly in his oye. For, though the machinery of a Tai 
sphere was rather improper for the situation of his personageH, hi 
nevertheless, thongh at the expense of an impossifate I — "~" 
given Adam a view of the terrostrial globe. Michael m ' 
of mankind on a mountain — 



"From whose top 
The hemisphere of earth in cleareat hen 
Btretch'd out to th' amplest reach of prospect laf. 
His eyo might there command wherever stood * 
City of old or modern fame, the seat 
Of mightiest empire, from the destin'd wbUb 
OfCambalu . . . 

On Europe thence and. vheie Itome wae to swaj 
The worid." 
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And even the mention of America seems copied by Milt(al^~• , 

" In spirit perhaps he also saw 
Itich Mexico, tbe seat of Montezuma, 
And Cneco in Peru, tbe richer seat 
Of Atabalipa, and yet unapoil'd 
Quiana, whose Great eity tieryon's bods 
Call El Dorado.' 



Nor leavo the yonths their lovely brides behind, 
In wedded bands, while time glides on, coajoin'd ; 
Fair as immortal fame in smiles array'd, 
In bri.dal smiles, attends each lovely maid. 



bende, 



To fajthefit north that world 

And cold beneath the southern poh 
conveys b bolder and a grander idea than all the names enumerated 
by MiltoD, 

Some short account of the 'writers whose authorities hate been 
ddduced in the course of these notes may not now be improper. 
Fernando Lopez de Castagneda went to India on purpose to do 
tonour to his coaDtxjmeQ, by enabling himself to record their aotionB 
and conquests in the East. Aa he vaa one of the lirst writera on that 
subject, his geography is often imperfect. This defect 18 remeilied in 
Xhe writings of John de Barroa, who was particularly attentive to 
this head. But the two most eminent, as well as fullest, writers on 
the transactions of the Portuguese in the East, are Manuel de Faria y 
^usa, knight of tlie Order of Christ, and Hieronimus Osoiius, bishop 
of Sylves, Faria, who wrote in Spaniah, was a laborious inquirer, and 
is very full and oircamatantial. Witli honest indignation ho rebukes 
the rapine of canuoanders aud the errors and unworthy resentments 
of kings. But he is often so drily particular, that he may rather be 
called a journalist than au Msturian. Aad by this uninterceting 
miuuteness, his stvle, for the greatest part, is rendered inelegant. 
The Bishop of BylTes, however, claims a different character. Hig 
Latin is elegant, and bis mauly and sentimental manner eatitlea him 
to the name of historian, even where a Livy or a Tacitus are men- 
tioned. But a seutouce from himself, uneipeoted in a father of tlie 
comrauniou of Eome, will oharaolerize the liberality of bia mind. 
Talliing of the edict of King Emmanuel, which compelled the Jews to 
embrace Cbrietianity under severe persecution: "Neo cs lege, neo ex 
religione factum . . . tibi aasumas/' says be, " ut libertatcm volun- 
tatis impedias, et vinonla mentibus eCfrenatia injioiaa? 'At id neque 
fleri potest, neque Ghristi sanotissimum numen approbat. Volun- 
tarium enim eacrificlnm non vi male coactum ah hominibus expetit : 
neque vim mentibaa infcrri, sed voluntates sd stndium verce religionis 
ollini et invitari jubet." 

It is eaid, in the preface to Osorins, that his writings were highly 
esteemed by Queeu Mary of England, wife of Philip 11. What a pity 
is It, that this manly indignation of the good bishop against Ibe 
impiety of religions persecntion, made no impression on the mind of 
that bigoted princess J 



O'er India's soa, wing'd on by balmy galea 

Tlint whisper'd peace, soft swell'd tlie steady saila 

c" iu i 'J 1-1 „™i„ a:„^ 
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When to his eyrie cliff he saila the skies, 

Swift o'er the gentle billows of the tide. 

So amootli, so soft, the prows of Gaha glide ; 

And DOW their native fields, for ever dear, 

lu all their wild transporting charms appear ; 

And Tago's bosom, while hia banks repeat 

Tlie sounding peals of ioy, receives the fleet. 

With orient titles and mimortal fame 

The hero band adorn their monarch's name ; 

Sceptres and crowns beneath bis feet they lay, 

Aud the wide East is doom'd to Lusian sway.' 

Enough, my muse, thy wearied wing no tuors 
Must to the seat of Jove triumphant soar. 
Chill'd by lay nation's cold neglect, thy fires 
Glow bold no more, and all thy rage expires. 
Yet thon, Sebastian, thon, my king, attend ; 
Behold what glories on thy throne descend! 
Shall haughty Gaul or sterner Albion boast 
That all the Lusian fame in thee is lostl 
Oh, be it thine these glories to renew, 
And John's bold path and Pedro's course pnraue : ' 
Snatch from the tyrant-noble's hand the sword, 
And be the rights of bamankind restor'd. 
The statesman prelate to his tows confine, 
Alone anspicious at the holy shrii 
The priest, in whose meek heart Heav'n ponrs its i 
Alone to Heav'n, not earth's vain pomp, aspires. 
Nor let the Tnaae, great king, on Tago's shore. 
In dying notes the barb'rous age deplore. 

' And the wide Ea»i it doom'd to Lutian ncajf. — Thas, in all th 
force of ancient eimpltcity, and tho true sublime, enda the poem t 
CoiDoens. What fnlloivB is one of those exuberances vie have aliead 
endeavoured to defend in our author, nor in the Btrictcet sense is Ifai 
Donclading one without propriety. A part of the proposition of tb 
poem ia artfully oddreaiied to King Sebastian, and be ie now Cftlln 
upon in an adiuesa (which is oo artful secood part to the former), I 
bubnld and preserve the glories of his throne. 

' And John'a bold path and Fedra') coarse pvritK. — John J. an 
Podro the Just, two of me greatest of the Portuguese monaicJis, 



The king or hero to the mnae unjnst 
Siuka as the nameless slave, extinct in dnat. 
But such the deeda thy radiant mom portends, 
Aw'd by thy frown ev'n now old Atlas bends 
His hoary bead, and Ampelnza'a fields 
Expect thy sounding steeds and rattling shields. 
And shall tbese deeds nnsnng, unknown, expire ! 
Oh, would thy smiles relume my fainting ire ! 
I, then inapir'd, the wond'ring world shonld see 
Great Amnion's warlike son reyiy'd in thee ; 
Reviy'd, nnenyied' of tbe muse's flame 
That o'er the world resounds PeUdes' ' name. 



" Con ai Bublime HtiV forso ram^to 

Hnvrei del itiio Sigoor I'armi o rhanori, 

GJi' oc ntin hayria dc la Meonia trombn 

Da invidiar Achille." 

Similarity of condition, wo hare already observed, produced*! 

Bimilarity of complaint and aentimeDt in Spenser and Camocns. Saoh f 

was □Qwnrthily neglected by the grandees of hia age, yet both their 

namea will live, when tbe remembrance of the murtiera who spumtid 

them aball eitik beneath tlietrmaunlain lombi. Theae beautiful stanzas 

from Phinehaa Fletcher on the memory of Spenaer, may also aerve as 

an epitaph for Gamoena, Tbe unworthy neglect, which was tbe lot of the 

Portuguese bard, but too well appropriates to him the eleg; of Spenser. 

Aod every reader of taete, who lias perused the Lnaiad, will think of 

the Cardinal Henrico, and feel the indignation of these manly lines : — 

" Witnras our Colin*, whom tho" all the Graces 

And all the Mubcb nnrst : whose well-taught song 

Parnaasus' self and Glorian t embracea. 

And all tbe leani'd and all the shepherds throng ; 

Tot all bis hopes were crost, all suits denied ; 

Disaoaraged, soorn'd, bis writings vilified : 

Poorly (poor man) he liv'd; poorly (poor man) be died. 

" And had not that great hart (whose honoar'd head X 
All lies foil low) pitied tby wofol plight, 
There hadst thou lien unwept, unburied, 
Unblest, nor graced with any common rite : 
Yet ehalt thou live, when thy great foe || eball sink 
Beneath his mouutain tombe, whose fame shall stink ; 
And time his blacker name shall bluire with blackest ink. 

Lord Burleigh. 
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" O let th' lunbio Miue ravenge that wrong 
Which cannot slumber in thy sheets of 1^ 
Let thy abused honour orie as long 
Ab there be quills to write, or ejes to reads 
On hU rank name let thine own votes be tu 
Oh may that man Oiat Itath (A« Mutei teom'd 
AUva, nor dead, be ever 0/ a Mtue adom'd." 

' Achilles, son of Felens. 
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